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CHAP. I. 
Of Profit and Honeſty. 


HERE is no man but at one time or other ſays 
4 a filly thing; but the worſt of it is when he af · 


* 


fects it. 


4 Ne ille magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit *, 


The Man in troth with much ado | 
Has prov'd that one and one make two. 


This does not touch me. My nonſenſe ſlips from me 
with as little cate as it merits, and it is well it does ſo. I 
would quit it on a ſudden for the little there 1s in it of va- 
lue, and neither buy nar ſell it for more than the weight. 
I ſpeak on paper as I do to the firſt man I meet; and that 
this is true, obſerve what follows. 
bk Who would not abhor treachery when A perfidious ae- 
1 Pi od. Timer tion detetted by 

Tiberius would not admit of it in a mat- Tiberius. 
ter of ſuch importance to him ? He had 


Terence Heauton, act iii, ſcene 9. + Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 28. 
Vor. III. | B word 
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word ſent from Germany that if he thought fit, they 
would by poiſon rid him of Ariminius, who was the moſt 
powerful enemy the Romans had, he having treated them 
very baſely in the time of Varus, and being the only man 
that oppoſed their dominion in thoſe countries. The an- 
ſwer he returned was, that it was the cuſtom of the Ro- 

mans to be revenged on their enemies by open force, 
ſword in hand; not clandeftinely, nor by fraud: where- 
in he preferred the thing that was honourable, to the 
profitable. He was (you will ſay) a hector. I believe 
as much ; but that is no great wonder in the gentlemen 
of his profeſſion. But the acknowledgment of virtue is 
no leſs valid by its coming from the lips of him who 
hates it, foraſmuch -as truth forces it from him; and if 
he will not fincerely embrace it, he puts it on at leaſt by 
way of ornament. pn 2 
1 a Our ſtructure, both external and inter- 
fo full 2 nal, is full of imperfection; yet there is 
perfection that nothing in nature but what is of uſe, not 
2 — vice 0 even inutility itſelf, There is nothing in 

. N this univerſe which has not ſome proper 
place in it. Out being is cemented with certain mean qua- 
lities ; ambition, jealouſy, envy, revenge, ſuperſtition, 
deſpair, have ſo natural a lodgment in us that the image 
of them is diſcerned in the brute beaſts ; nay cruelty 1t- 
felf, a vice ſo much out of nature, for even in the midſt 
of compaſſion, we feel within us an unaccountable bit- 
ter-ſweet titillation of ill-natured pleaſure in ſeeing an- 
other ſuffer ; and even children are fenfible of it. 


Suave mari mag no turbantibus æquora ventis 
E terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem ||. 


"Tis ſweet from land to ſee a ſtorm at ſea, 
And others finking whilſt ourſelves are free. 


Whoever would diveſt man of the ſeeds of ſuch qualities 
would deſtroy the fundamental conditions of human life. 


Likewiſe in all governments there are neceſſary offices, 


Lucret. lib, ii. ver. 1% 3». ; 


- not 


Of Profit: and Heneſty« > "i 
hot only abject but vicious. Vices have their department 

there, and are employed as cement to connect us together 
like poiſon that is adminiſtered for the preſervation of 
our health. If they become excuſable, as being neceſſary 
for us, and becauſe the public neceffity diſguiſes their 
real qualities, we are to reſign this part to the ſtrongeſt 
and boldeſt citizens, who ſacrifice their honour and con- 
ſcience, as the ancients ſacrificed their lives, for the 
good of their country. We that are weaker play thoſe 
parts that are more eaſy and leſs hazardous. The public 
weal requires that a man ſhould betray, tell lies, and 
commit murder : let us leave this commiſſion to men 


that are more obedient and more ſupple. 


LI have really been often vexed to ſee Malicious juſ- 
judges by fraud and falſe hopes of favour . * 
or pardon, draw in a criminal to confeſs his guilt; and 
to obſerve what recourſe they therein have to tricking 
and impudence. It would be of good ſervice to juſtice, 
and even to Plato himſelf, who countenances this man- 
ner of proceeding, to furniſh me with other means more 
ſuitable to my inclination. It is a malicious kind of 
juſtice, and I think it is as much offended by itſelf as by 
others. I ſaid not long fince, in ſome company, that 
as I would be very forty to betray any private man for 
the ſervice of my prince, I would be very loth to betray my 
prince to any private man. As I have an averſion to cheat 
another, ſo I would hate to be deceived myſelf; and will 
not ſo much as furniſh any pretext or occaſion for it. 

In the few concerns which I have had Montaigne a 
to negociate betwixt our princes, in thoſe very tender con- 
diviſions and ſubdiviſion 5 which we are Fienced negoci- 
at this time rent, I have nicely avoided 
leading them into any miſtakes of me, and their deceiv- 
ing others by my maſk The people of this profeſſion 
are the moſt reſerved, and pretend to be the men of the 
greateſt moderation, and the neareſt comformity to the 
ſentiments of thoſe with whom they have to do. I ſpeak 
ſincerely what I think, and in my own manner; bein 
a tender negociator, and but a learner, who had rather 
fail of ſucceſs, than be wanting to myſelf. Vet it has 
hitherto proved fo lucky (for ſurely it is chiefly owing 

| B 2 ay: to 
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to fortune) that few things have paſſed from hand to 
hand with leſs ſuſpicion, and more favour and ſecrecy, 
1 have an open manner, which readily infinuates itſelf, 
and gains credit upon the firſt acquaintance. Simplicity, 
and the naked truth, in what age ſoever, make their 
way, and find their account; and moreover the freedont 
of men who treat without any intereſt of their own is 
neither hateful nor ſuſpected: and ſuch may very well 
make uſe of the anſwer of Hyparides to the Athenians, 
when they complained of his rough way of ſpeaking, 
& Gentlemen, do not regard whether I am free; but 
& whether I am fo from ſincerity, and without any ad- 
vantage from it to my own affairs ||.” My freedom of 
fpeech has alſo naturally cleared me of all ſufpicion of 
diſſimulation by its vehemency (leaving nothing unſaid, 
how pungent-and cutting ſoever, ſo that 1 could not 
have ſaid worſe behind their backs) and by the full diſ- 
covery # made of fimplicity and indifference. I aim at 
no other advantage by my pleading than to plead, and 
tack no long arguments or propofitions to it, Every 
plea plays its own part, hit or miſs, For the reſt, I am 
not ſwayed by any paſſion either of love or hatred to the 
great men, nor is my will influenced by the ſenſe of any 
particular injury or obligation, I honour our kings with 
an affection that is fimply loyat and reſpectful, being 
neither prompted to, nor reſtrained from it, by private 
intereſt; and for this J value myſelf. Nor does the 
general and juſt cauſe attract me otherwife than with 
moderation and coolneſs. I am not bound by ſuch co- 
gent and pentrating pre- contracts and engagements. 
Anger and hatred are not within the ſphere of juſtice, 
and are paſſions of no uſe but to thoſe who are not to be 
kept to their duty by mere reaſon, Utatur motu animi, 
qui uti ratione non poteſt. He that cannot be guided 
* by reaſon is governed by paſſion.“ All lawful inten- 
tions are temperate in themſelves, if otherwiſe, they 
become ſeditious and unlawful. This is what makes me 
walk every where with my head erect, a frank counte- 
nance, and an open heart, It is a truth, and I fear not to 


Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of the Difference betwixt the Flatter and 
the Friend, chap. 24» | x | * 


COn- 
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confeſs it, 1 Md. were it neceſſary, hold a candle to 
St. Michael, and another to his ſerpent , after the 
manner of the old woman. I will follow the right fide 
even to the fire, but will keep out of it if poſſible, Let 
Montaigne be overwhelmed in the public ruin, if ic muſt 
be ſo; but if it be not neceſſary, I would thank my ſtars 
for his ſafety, ard I make uſe of all the length of line 
which my duty allows me for his preſervation. Was it 
not Atticus, who being on the Juſt but loſing fide, preſerv- 
ed himſelf by his moderation in that univerſal ſhipwreck 
of the world, among ſo many various changes and revolu- 
tions? For a private man as he was, this is more eaſy 
and upon an occaſion of the like nature I think men are 
veryexcuſable for not being ambitious to meddle ur make. 


For a man to be wavering and trim- , neutrality in 


ming, to keep his affection unmoved, and the diſtractions 

without inclination, in the diſturbances of one's country 
is not handſome 

of his country, and in a public diviſion, noc honeſt. 

I think it neither decent nor honeſt, Ka non 


media, ſed nulla via eſt, velut eventum expetantium, quò for- 


tune conſilia ſua applicent. That is not taking the mid- 
dle way, but really no way at all, like thoſe who wait for 
* the even of things 1 in order to take their reſolution ac- 
„ cordingly 1.“ This may be allowed with reſpect to the 
feuds of our neighbours z and accordingly Gelo the ty- 
rant of Syracuſe faſpended his reſolution in the war of the 
Barbarians againſt the Grecians, keeping an embaſſy at 

Delphos with preſents to obſerve to which fide fortune 
would incline, and to take the critical minute to make the 
victors his friends $. But it would be a ſort of treaſon to 
proceed after this manner in our own domeſtic affairs, 
wherein a man muſt neceſſarily be of one fide or the 
Other ; though for a man to fit ſtill, who has no office nor 
expreſs command to urge him to action, [ think it more 
excuſable (and yet this is no excuſe for myſelf) than to 


Montaigne means that he would be inclined to make his court to 
both the oppoſite parties, as the old woman did who offered one wax ta- 
per to St. Michael the archangel, and another to the dragon, which is 
4 reſented fighting with St. Michael. This woman's action has given 

iſe to a ſort of proverb. | 

1 Titus Livy, lib. xxxii. cap. 21. & Herodot. lib, vii. p. 498. 
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meddle in foreign broils, to which, however, accordin 
to our laws, no man is compelled. Yet even thoſe who 
wholly engage themſelves in ſuch broils, may act with 
ſuch temper and moderation that the ſtorm ſhall fly over 
their heads without burſting on them. Had we not rea- 
ſon to expect as much from M. de Morvilliers, the late 
biſhop of Orleans? And among thoſe who behave vali- 
antly at this time, I know ſome of ſo much candour and 
ood- nature that they will continue ſteady, whatever may 

be the change or fate which heaven is preparing for us. 
1 am of opinion, that it properly belongs to kings to 
quarrel with kings, and laugh at thoſe bullies who out 
of mere wantonneſs puſh themſelves into quarrels where 
the odds are ſo great. For a man has no particular quar- 
rel with a prince, becauſe he marches againſt him pub- 
lickly and courageouſſy, for his own honour, and accord- 
ing to his duty. If he does not love ſuch a perſonage, 
he does better, he eſteems him. The cauſe of the laws, 
and the defence of the ancient government, are always re- 
markable for this, that ſuch even as for their own private 
intereſt diſturb the ſtate, excuſe if they do not honour 
its defenders. 
Vices diſguiſed But we ought not, though it is our daily 
under the name practice, to call a bitterneſs and rough- 
of virtues, 

neſs of temper which ſpring from pri- 
vate intereſt and paſſion, by the name of duty, nor a 
treacherous and malicious conduct, by the name of cou- 
rage. They call their propenſity to miſchief and violence 
by the name of zeal. It is not the cauſe by which 
they are warmed but their intereſt, They kindle a war, 
not becauſe it 1s juſt, but becauſe it is war, 
EN Nothing hinders but men may behave 
which ought to commodiouſſy and loyally too amon 
be. obſerved de, thoſe who are of the adverſe party. Carry 
re at variance, your ſelf, if not with an affection, always 

equal, (for it is capable of different de- 
grees) at leaſt moderate, ſuch as may not ſo engage you 
to one party that it may challenge all that you are able 
to do; and content yourſelt alſo with a moderate degree 
of their favour, and to {wim in the troubled water with. 
out attempting to fiſh in it. 
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2 1 FAR 7 
The other way of a man's offering him- Double dealers 
ſelf to ſerve both parties is much more r ueful. 
conſcientious than prudent, Does not he to whom you 
betray another perſon with whom you was on good terms, 
know that you will do as much by him another time ? 
He holds you for a villain, yet he hears what you have 
to ſay, draws intelligence from you, and works his own 
ends through your treachery; for double-dealing men 
are -uſeful in what they bring, but care muſt be taken 
that they carry away as little as poſſible. | 
I fay nothing to one party that I may Montaigne's be- 


haviour amon 
not upon a fit occaſion ſay to the other, de ar 4 418 


with a little alteration of accent; and re- ferent party. 


port nothing but things either indifferent | 

or known, or what is of common confequence. I can- 
not allow myſelf for any conſideration to tell them a lye. 
What is truſted with me as a ſecret, I religiouſly conceal ; 
but I take as few truſts upon me of that nature as I can : 
the ſecrets of princes are a troubleſome burden to thoſe 
who are not intereſted in them. I am willing that they 
truſt me with little, but that they rely with confidence 
upon what I tell them. I have always known more than 
I defired. One open way of ſpeaking introduces another 
open way of ſpeaking, and draws out diſcoveries like 
wine and love. In my opinion Philippides anſwered 
king Lyſimachus very diſcretely, who aſking him what 
ſhare of his eſtate he ſhould beſtow upon him, What 
« you will,” ſaid he, «+ provided it be none of your ſe- 
* .crets +.” I ſee that every ane grumbles and is diſpleaſed 


if the bottom of ſuch affairs as he is concerned in be con- 


cealed from him, or that there be any reſervation uſed. 
For my part I am content to know no more of the mat- 
ter than what it is intended I ſhould be employed in, nor 
do I defire that my knowledge ſhould exceed or conſtrain 
my promiſe. If I muſt ſerve for an inſtrument of deceit, 
let it be at leaſt with a ſalvo to my conſcience. I am not 
willing to be reputed a ſervant ſo affectionate or ſo loyal 
as to be thought a fit tool to betray any man. He that 1s 
faithleſs to himſelf may well be ſo to his ſovereign. But 


+ Plutarch, of Curioſity, chap. iv, ; 
B 4 princes 
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princes do not accept of men by balves, and deſpiſe ſer- 
vices that are limited and conditional. There is no re- 
medy for it, 1 tell them frankly how far I can go and 
no farther ; for a flave I would not be but with "reaſon, 
and yet I could hardly ſubmit to that condition. They 
alſo are to blame who exact from a free man the ſame 
ſubjection and obligation to their ſervice as they do from 
him whom they have made and bought, or whoſe for- 
tune depends particularly and exprefly upon them. The 
laws have rid mc of a great anxiety; they have choſen 
me a fortune, and given me a guardian. Every other ſu- 
periority and obligation ought to be relative to that ap- 
pointment, and to be curtailed. Not that if my affection 
ſhould incline me otherwiſe, I would conſent to it imme- 
diately. The will and the defire make a law for themſelves, 
bat actions are to receive theirs from public authority. 
All this procedure of mine is ſomewhat different from 
vur common forms; it would not be productive of great 
effects, nor would it be of long duration. Innocence 
itſelf could not in this age either negociate without diſ- 
ſimulation, or traffick without lying : and indeed public 
employments do not at all ſuit my taſte ; what my pro- 
feffion requires I perform in the moſt private manner 1 
can. While I was bur young I was deeply engaged in 
buſineſs, and ſucceeded ; but I retired from it in good 
time. I have fince often avoided meddling in it, rarely 
accepted, and never aſked it, turning my back to ambi- 
tion; and if not like the watermen who advance forward 
White they look backward, yet I am not ſo much obliged 
to my reſolution as to my good fortune that I was not 
'embarked in it: for there are ways leſs diſpleaſing to my 
taſte, and more ſuitable to my ability, by which if ſhe 
had heretofore called me to the public ſervice, and my 
'own advancement in the world's opinion, I know I would 
in ſpite of all my arguments have purſued them. Such 
as commonly ſay in oppoſition to what I profeſs, that 
what 1 call freedom, fimplicity, and plainneſs in my 
manners, is art and fineffe, and rather prudence than 
goodneſs, induſtry than nature, good ſenſe than good 
luck, do me more honour than diſgrace, but really Ivy 
| make 
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make my ſubtility too refined. Whoever has followed 
me cloſe, and pried narfowly into me, I will give him 
up the point if he does not confeſs that there is no rule 
in their ſchool that could anſwer to this natural motion, 
and maintain an appearance of liberty and licence fo 
equal and inflexible through ſo many various and crooked 

aths, and that all their care and ingenuity could not have 
carried them through. The path of truth is but one and 
fimple ; but that of private advantage, and of the conve- 
niency of the buſineſs which a man has upon his hands, 
is double, uneven and caſual. I have often ſeen theſe 
counterfeit and artificial liberties taken, but for the moſt 

art without ſucceſs. They are apt to reliſh of the aſs in 
Eſop's Fables, which, in emulation of the dog, fawning- 
ly clapped his two fore-feet upon his maſter's ſhoulders, 
for which his maſter gave him twice the number of blows 
with a cudgel, as the dog had careſſes for the like ſort of 
complaiſance. Id maxime quemque decet, quod eſt cujuſque 
ſuum maxime M. That is moſt becoming to every man, 
& which is moſt natural to him.“ I am not willing to de- 
prive deceit of its due rank; that would be miſtakin 
the world. There are vices which are lawful, as there 
are many actions either good or excuſable, that are in a 
ſtrict ſenſe illegal. 

The juſtice which in itſelf is natural Univerſal juſtice 
and univerſal, is otherwiſe, and more beck than pit. 
nobly regulated than that other particular cular and na- 
and national juſtice, which is reſtrained to dienal juſtice. 
the neceſſity of our ſtate affairs. Veri juris germanægus 
juſtitiæ ſolidam et expreſſam eſſigiem nullam tenemus ; umbrà 
et imaginibus utimur T. We retain no ſolid and expreſs 
* model of true law and perfect juſtice ; we have only a 
&* ſhadow and faint ſketch of it;“ inſomuch that the $ 
ſage Dandamys hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythago- 
ras, and Diogenes, read, eſteemed them to be great per- 
ſonages in every other reſpect but in their too great ſubs. 


Cicero de Offic. lib. i. cap. 31. 1 Cicero de Offic lib. iii. cap. 19, 

§ He was an Indian ſage who lived in the time of Alexander. What 

Montaigne here ſays of him is reported by Plutarch, who calls him Dan- 

damis, in tke Life of Alexander, chap. 20. It is the ſame in Strabo, lib. 

xv. where this Indian philoſopher is called Mandanis. I have taken all 
Chis from M. de la Moninoye. 
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jection to the reverence of the laws, for the authority and | 
ſupport of which true virtue muſt abate very much of 
its original vigour z and many vicious actions are intro- 
duced, not only by their permiffion, but alſo by their 
perſuaſion. Ex ſenatus-conſultis Plebiſgue ſcitis ſcelera ener- 
centur F. The commiſſion of certain crimes is autho= 7 
« riſed by the decrees of the ſenate and the common 
ple.” I follow the common phraſe, which makes a 
diſtinction betwixt things profitable and honeſt, ſo as to 
call ſome natural actions which are not only uſeful but 4 
neceſſary, diſhoneſt and obſcene. 4 
vteful treachery But let us proceed in our inſtances = I 
preferred to ho- treachery. Two pretenders to the king- 
. dom of Thrace fell into a diſpute about 
their title. The emperor hindered them from taking 
arms ; but one of them under colour of bringing matters 
to an amicable iſſue by an interview, having invited his 
competitor to an entertainment at his houſe, cauſed him 
to be ſecured, and put to death F. Juſtice required that 
the Romans ſhould have ſatisfaction for this offence, but 
there was a difficulty in obtaining it by the common 
| forms. What therefore they could not do lawfully, 
without a war, and without danger, they attempted by 
treachery, and what they could not do honeſtly they ac- 
compliſhed profitably. For this end one Pomponius 
Flaccus was pitched upon as a fit inſtrument j. This 
man, by diſſembled words and aſſurances, having drawn 
the other into his toil, inſtead of the honour and favour 
which he had promiſed, ſent him bound hand and foot 
to Rome. Here one traitor betrayed another, contrary 
to the common cuſtom ; for they are full of miſtruſt, and 
it is not eaſy to over-reach them in their own art; wit» 
neſs the fad experience we have lately had of this. 
Wer bow Let who will be Pomponius Flaccus, 
fatal to the man and there are enough that would; for my 
„ Shancons part, both my word and my faith are like 
g all the reſt, parts of this common body: 
the beſt they can do is to ſerve the public, and this I 
take to be preſuppoſed. But as, ſhould one command 
me to take charge of the palace and the records, or to 
| {Senec. Ep.95s. 1 Tacit, Annal. lib. ii. cap. 65. Id. ibid. cap. 67. 
2 ; ns enter 
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undertaken. Who knows not the ſentence of Fabricius 


We Of Profit and Honeſty. rr 
enter upon the office of conductor of pioneers, I would 
ſay, that as to the former, it is what I do not underſtand, 
and as to the latter, that I am called to a more honour- 
able employment : ſo hkewiſe, ſhould any one want me 
to lie, betray, and forſwear myſelf, for ſome notable ſer- 
vice, much more to aſſaſſinate or poiſon, I would ſay, if 
I have robbed or ſtolen from any one, ſend me forth- 
with to the galleys, For it is juſtifiable for a man of ho- 
nour to ſay, as the-Lacedzmonians did, when they were 
juſt on the point of concluding their agreement after 
their defeat by Antipater, ** You may impoſe as heavy 
« and ruinous burdens upon us as you pleaſe, but if you 
e command us to do things that are ſhameful and diſ- 
« honeſt, you will only loſe your time +.” Every one, to 
be ſure, had taken the ſame oath to himſelf that the kings 
of Egypt made their judges ſwear ſolemnly ; viz. that 
they would not decree any thing contrary to their con- 
ſciences, though they themſelves ſhould command it F. 
In ſuch commiſhons there is an-evident mark of igno- 
miny and condemnation: and whoever gives you ſuch 
a commiſſion does in fact accuſe you; and he gives it 
you, if you underſtand it right, for a burden 85 a pu- 
niſhment. As much as the public affairs are amended 
by what you do, your own are impaired by it; and the 
better you behave for the public you act ſo much the 
worſe for yourſelf. Nor will it be a new thing, nor per- 
haps without ſome colour of juſtice, if the ſame perſon 
Tuin you who ſet you at work. 

If treachery ought to be excuſed in any 
caſe, it is only ſo when employed in chaſ- 
tifing and betraying the traitor, There are 
examples enough of treachery, not ouly where it was re- 
fuſed, but puniſhed by thoſe in whoſe favour it had been 


Treachery, ia 
what caſe ex- 
cuſeable. 


againſt Pyrrhus's phyfician ? | 


But we find this alſo recorded, that a Inſtances of trea- 
chery puniſhed 


man has given command for an action by "thoſe who 
which he afterwards ſeverely revenged on gave orders tor 
the perſon whom he employed in it, re- 


1 Plutarch, in his Differences of the Flatterer and the Friend, chap. 21. 
Plutarch, in the remarkable ſayings of the ancient kings, &c. towards 


the beginning. 3 
5 | jecting 


12 MonTAiGNES ESsSsA ASV. 
jecting a credit and power ſo uncontrolled, and diſavow- 
ing a ſervitude and obedience ſo ſordid and abandoned. 
Jaropele duke of Ruſſia tampered with a gentleman of 
Hungary to betray Boleſlaus king of Poland by putting 
him to death, or giving the Ruſſians an opportunity to 
do him ſome <A <þ injury. The gentleman acted very 
craftily in the affair; he devoted himſelf more than ever 
to the ſervice of the king, obtained to be of his council, 
and one of his chief confidents. With theſe adyan- 
tages, and chuſing the critical opportunity of his ſo- 
vereign's abſence, he betrayed to the Ruſhans the great 
and rich city of Wiſliez, which was entirely 8 
and burnt, with the total ſlaughter, not only of its in- 
habitants, without diſtinction of ſex or age, but of a 
great number of the neighbouring gentry whom he had 
convered there for his purpoſe. Jaropele being glutted 
with his revenge, and his wrath being appealed, for 
which however he had ſome pretence (for Boleſlaus had 
very much provoked him, by a behaviour too of the like 
kind) and being gorged with the fruit of this treachery, 
taking into conſideration the deformity of the act in a 
naked abſtracted light, and looking upon it with a calm 
diſpaſſionate view, conceived ſuch a remorſe and diſ- 
guſt, that he cauſed the eyes of his agent to be * 
out, and his tongue and privy parts to be cut off, 
How Antigo. Antigonus perſuaded the ſoldiers called 
nus puniſhed the - Argyraſpides to betray his adverſary Eu- 
loldiers of Eu- menes their general into his hands. But 
menes, whom " « > 8 nf 
they had deliver- after putting him to death, he himſelf 
ed up to bim. defired to be the commiſſioner of the 
divine juſtice for the puniſhment of ſo deteſtable a 
crime, and conſigned the traitors over to the governor 
of the province, with expreſs command by all means to 
deſtroy and bring them to an evil end $. So that of that 
great number ot men not one ever returned to Macedo- 
nia. 'The better he had been ſerved by them the more 
wicked he judged the ſervice to be, and the more de- 
ſerving of puniſhment. 1 


$ Plutarch, in his Life of Eumenes, chap, g, to the end. 


The 
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The flave who betrayed his maſter P. A favs dec re- 
“Sulpicius, by diſcovering the place where ime by $514 
he lay concealed, was, according to pro: far betraying his 
miſe, manumitted from Sylla's proſcrip- Walter. | 
tion, but by virtue of his edict, though he was no longer 
a flave, he was inftantly thrown headlong from the Tar- 
peian rock.. 8 „ 
And our king Clovis inſtead of armour Another exam- 
of gold, which he had promiſed them, pla of the like 


ice by ki 
cauſed three of Canacro's ſervants to be nol | y king 


hanged after they had betrayed their maſ- | 
ſter to him, though he had ſet them upon it. They were 
hanged with the purſe of their reward about their necks. 
After they had fatisfied their ſecond and ſpecial engage- 
ment they ſatisfy the general and firſt. 

Mahomet the Second being reſolved to Mahomet II. 
rid himſelf of his brother out of a jealouſy 2 = yy 
of his power, as is the cuſtom of the Ot- dered, and deli- 
toman race, employed one of his officers Vere. Over 3 +4 
in the execution, who choaked him by employed to dif- 
pouring water into his throat. W hen this E 
was done, Mahomet, to make atonement Peg. 
for the murder, delivered the man who committed it 
into the hands of the deceaſed's mother (for they were 
only brothers by the father's fide) who in his preſence 
ript open the murderer's boſom, and in a fury ran her 

ands into his breaſt, and rifled it for his heart, which 
the tore out, and threw to the dogs. Even to the vileſt 
of people it is a pleaſure, when their end has been ſerved 
by a criminal action, to patch it up with ſome mixture 
of goodneſs and juſtice, as by way of compenſation and 
check of conſcience. To which may be added, that they 
look upon the inſtruments of ſuch horrid crimes, as upon 
perſans that reproach them therewith, and aim by their 
deaths to cancel the memory and teſtimony of ſuch 
practices, | | 

Now if perhaps you are rewarded, in Traitors held ac- 
order not to fruſtrate the public neceſſity cu, by thoſe 
of this extreme and deſperate remedy, he ward them. 


who beſtows the reward will notwith- 
| Valer. Max, lib. vi. cap. f. in Romanis 8 7. 


| ſtanding 
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14 MonTaiciz's EssA Ns. 
ſtanding, if he be not ſuch a one himſelf, look uport fot! 
as a curſed and execrable fellow; and concludes you to 
be a greater traitor than he does whom you betray; for 
he feels the malignity of your courage by your own 
hands, being employed without reluctance and without 
objection. He employs you like the moſt abandoned 
miſcreants in the office of hangman, an office as uſeful 
as it is diſhonourable. Beſides the baſeneſs of ſuch com- 
miſſioners, there is moreover a proſtitution of conſci- 
ence. Sejanus's daughter being a virgin, and as ſuch 
not liable to be put to death, according: to the form of 
law at Rome, was firſt raviſhed by the hangman, and 
then ſtrangled F. Thus not only his hand but his ſoul 
is a ſlave to the public convenience. 

at Mon. When Amurath the Firſt, more ſevere- 
taigne thinks of ly to puniſh his ſubjects for having ſup- 
2 bee eng Ported the parricide rebellion of his ſon, 
executioners of Ordered that the neareſt of kin to them 
their own kin- ſhould lend a hand in their execution, I 
Py: 1: think it was very honourable in any of 
them who choſe rather to be unjuſtly deemed culpable 
for another's parricide, than to be obedient to the de- 
mand of juſtice for a parricide of their own. And where- 
as, at the taking of ſome little forts, I have ſeen raſcals, 
who, to ſave their own lives, have been glad to hang 


their friends and companions, I have thought them in 


a worſe condition than thoſe that were hanged. It is ſaid 
that Witholde, a prince of Lithuania, introduced a 
practice, that a criminal who was condemned to die 
ſhould diſpatch himſelf with his own hand, for he 
thought it ſtrange that a third perſon, who. was innocent 
of the crime, ſhould be charged with, and employed in, 
homicide. | | 
88 When ſome urgent circumſtance, and 
prince is excuſ- ſome impetuous and unforeſeen accident, 
able.cor a breach that very much concerns his government, 
e compels a prince to evade his engage- 
ment, or throws him out of his ordinary duty, he ought 
to aſcribe this neceſſity to a ſcourge of the divine rod. 
Vice it is not, for he has given up his own reaſon to a 
1 Tacit. Annal. lib. v. cap. Y. 
| more 
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9 Of Profit and Honeſiy. 1 
more univerſal and powerful reaſon; but certainly it is a 
"XX misfortune : fo that if any one ſhould aſk me what re- 
medy? None, would I ſay, © if he was really racked 
tec betwixt theſe two extremes,” (ſed videat ne quæratur 
latebra perjurio 1; * but let him take care that he does 
& not ſeek a pretence to cover his perjury”) © he could 
« not do otherwiſe ;” but if he did it without regret, it 
is a ſign his conſcience was ſeared. - If there be a rſon 
to be found of ſo tender a conſcience as to think ſo im- 
rtant a remedy too good for any cure whatſoever, I 
hall not like him at all the worſe for it. He could not 
deſtroy himſelf more excuſably and decently, We cannot 
do all. we would, ſo that we are often obliged to commit 
the protection of our veſſels to the conduct of heaven as 
to a ſheet-anchor. To what more juſt neceſſity does he 
reſerve himſelf ? What is leſs poſſible for him to do than 
what he cannot do but at the expence of his faith and his 
bonour? Things which perhaps ought to be dearer to 
him than his own ſafety, and the ſafety of his people. 
Though he ſhould with folded arms call only upon God 
for his aſſiſtance, will he not have reaſon to hope that 
the divine goodneſs will not refuſe the favour of his ex- 
traordinary arm to a hand that is ſo pure and juſt? Theſe 
are dangerous inſtances, rare and weak exc _ to our 
natural rules, to which there is a neceſſity of ſubmitting, 
but with great moderation and circumſpection. No pri- 
vate utility is of ſuch importance as to deſerve this effort 
of our conſcience, though the public good well deſerves 
it when it is very apparent and very important. 
Timoleon made a proper atonement on what condi- 
for his unnatural action by the tears he tion the ſenate 
ſhed when he. recollected that he had eq Timeleon 
killed the tyrant with the hand of a bro- when he killed 
ther: and it ſtung his conſcience that he bis on brother. 
had been neceſſitated to purchaſe the public utility at ſo 
great a price as the wounding of his own integrity. 
Even the ſenate, which was by his means delivered from 
ſlavery, durſt not determine poſitively on an action ſo 
conſiderable, which carried two aſpects ſo important, 
and fo contrary to each other. But the Syracuſans, hay- 


4 £icer, Offic, lib. ili. cap. 39. ] 
ing 
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16 MonTAtcnt's EssAxsG. 
ing opportunely at that very time, ſent to the Corins 
thians to ſolicit their protection, and to require of them 
à general fit to re-eſtabliſh their city in its former digni- 
ty, and to clear Sicily of ſeveral petty tyrants, by whom 
it was oppreſſed, the ſenate deputed Timoleon for that 
ſervice, with this artful declaration, © That if he be- 
© haved well in the government of the Syracuſans, they 
© would from that time pronounce by their decree that 
© he had killed a tyrant, and on the contrary if he dif- 
c covered an avaricious conduct they would try and 


& condemn him for fratricide, as having killed his own 


brother ij.“ This whimfical concluſion carries along 
with it ſome excuſe, by reaſon of the danger of the ex- 
ample, and the importance of ſo double-faced an action. 
And they did well to diſcharge their own judgment of 
it, or to fupport it by conſiderations of a conditional na- 
ture. Timoleon's deportment in his voyage rendered his 
cauſe ſtill more clear, ſo worthily and virtuouſty did he 
demean himſelf in all reſpects. And the good fortune 
which attended him in the difficulties he had to over- 
come in this noble taſk, ſeemed to be put in his way by 
the Gods, as favourably combining for his juſtification; 
If any man's aim is excuſable, this man's is. 
The ſenate of But the profit by the increaſe of the 
Rome inexcuſ- Public revenue which ſerved the Roman 
able for having ſenate for a pretenceto the baſe concluſion 
roke a treaty of . . . 
its own making. I am going to relate is not ſufficient to 
warrant ſuch injuſtice. Certain citizens 
had by the order and conſent of the ſenate redeemed 
themſelves and their liberty by money, out of the 
hands of L. Sylla“. The affair coming again upon 
the carpet, the ſenate condemned them to be taxable 
as they were before, and that the money they had 
diſburſed for their redemption ſhould never be repaid 
them. Civil wars often produce ſuch vile examples, 
that we puniſh private men for having taken our words 
when we were in power; and one and the ſame magi- 
ſtrate makes another man pay the penalty of his change, 
though no fault of his. The ſchoolmaſter laſhes his 


I Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvi. chap. 19. cf Amyot's tranſlation. 
» Cic, de Offic, lib. iii. chap. 22. 4 * 
ſcholar 
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Of Profit und Honep. 177 
frhvlar for his docility, and the guide beats the blind man 
whom he leads by the hand. A ſhocking picture of juſtice 
There are ſome rules in philoſophy that „ether faith 
are both falſe and puſillanimous. The ex- that is pledged 
ample that is propoſed to us tor preferring =" 7 wily... — 
private benefit before the obligation due private adyan- 
to faith once given, has not weight e- tase. a; 
nough for the circumſtance which they mix with it. 
Robbers have ſurpriſed you, and, after having made you 
ſwear to pay them a ſum of money, give you your hber- 
ty. It is wrong to ſay that an honeſt man may be quit 
of his oath without payment, after he is out of their 
clutches. The caſe is quit otherwiſe. What fear has once 
prevailed on me to intend, I am obliged to keep the ſame 
purpoſe when I am no longer in fear. And though fear 
only forced my tongue, and not my will, yet am TI bound to 
ſtand my word. For my own part, when my tongue has 
ſometimes raſhly out-run my thought, I have however 
made a conſcience of diſowning it; were we to act other- 
wiſe we would-aboliſh all the right another claims to our 
promiſes, Quaſi vero forti viro vis poſſit aahibert *, ** As 
« if violence could poſſibly operate upon a great heart.” 

The only condition in which private in- In what caſe a 
tereſt can excuſe us for the non-perform- private man is 
PP . authoriſed to 

ance of a promiſe is, when we have promiſ- 


break his pro- 
ed a thing that is wicked, and in itſelf un- miſe. _ 
juſt. ' For the claim of virtue ought to ſuperſede the 
force of any obligation of ours, 

I have formerly placed Epaminondas How very deli- 
in the firſt claſs of excellent men, and do 2 
not retract it. To what a pitch did he car- of juſtice. 
ry his regard for his private obligation, 
who never killed a man that he had overcome, who for 
the ineſtimable benefit of reſtoring the liberty of his coun- 
try, made conſcience of killing a tyrant or his accom- 
pms without the forms of juſtice; and who judged 

im to be a wicked man, was he ever ſq good a ſubject, 
who amongſt his enemies, and in battle, ſpared not his 
friend and his hoſt! His was a ſoul of a rich compoſi- 
tion! He matched good nature and humanity, even the 
* Cicer, de Offic. lib, iii. cap. 30. | 
Vol. III. C | moſt 


18 MoxTtaront's Ess As. 
moſt delicate in the ſchool of philoſophy, with the rudeft 
and moſt violent of all human actions. Was it nature or 
art that ſoftened a man of his great courage, high ſpirit, 
and obſtinate conſtancy, againſt pain, death, and pover- 
ty, to ſuch an extreme degtee of good nature and com- 
plaiſance ? Dreadful, with fire and ſword, he over-ran 
and ſubdued a nation invincible by all others, but him- 
felf; and yet, in the midſt of fuch an expedition, he re- 
taxed when he met his hoſt and his friend. Verily he 
was fit to command in war, who could ſuffer himſelf to 
be checked with the curb of good nature, in the great- 
eſt heat of action, ſo inflamed and foaming with rage 
and ffaughter. It ſhews an extraordinary greatnefs of 
mind to mix any idea of juſtice with ſuch actions; but 
it was only poffible for ſuch ſteddineſs of mind, as was 
that of Epaminondas, therew to mix good nature and 
the facility of the gentleſt manners and pureſt innocenee. 
Whereas one + told the Mammertines that ſtatutes were 
of no force againſt men in arms; another F told the 
tribune of the people, that there was a time for juſtice, 
and a time for war; a third, $ that the noiſe of arms 
drowned the voice of the law; this man's ears were al- 
ways open to hear the calls of civility and courteſy. Did 
he not borrow from his enemies |} zhe cuſtom of ſaerifi- 
cing to the Muſes, when he went to the field of battle, 
that they might, by their ſweetneſs and gaiety of tem- 
per, ſoften his ſeverity and martial fury ? After the ex- 


ample of ſo great a maſter, let us not make any ſort of 


doubt that there is ſomething unlawful, even againſt an 
enemy ; that the common cauſe ought not to require all 
things of a man againſt private intereſt : Manente memo- 
ria etiam in difſidio publicorum fæderum privati juris. The 
« remembrance of private right ſubfiſting even in the 
c midft of public quarrels.” | 
| | et nulla potentia vires 

Præſtandi, ne quid pectet amicus, habet Þ. 

Nor is there any pow'r can authoriſe 

The breach of ſacred friendſhip's ſolemn ties. 
A Pompey; ſee Plutarch's Life of him, ch. 3. 1 Cæſar, in Plutarch, 
ch. 11. & Marius, in his Life by Plutarch, ch. 10. Lacedæmonians. 

t Ovid de Ponto, lib. 7. epiſt; 7. ver. 37 “ f 4 

nech 8 an 


_—— 


Of Profit and Honeſty: 19 
and that an honeſt man is not at liberty to do every thing 
for the ſervice of his king, or of the common cauſe, or 
of the laws. Non enim patria preftat omnibus officiis—ef 
ipſi conducit pios habere cives inparentes . For the obliga- 
c tion to one's country does not ſuperſede every other obli- 
« gation; and it is of importance to itſelf to have ſubjects 
that have a veneration for their parents.” This is an 
inſtruction proper. for the preſent time. We need not 
harden our courage with this ſteel armour : it is enough 
that our ſhoulders are inured to it ; it is enough for us to 
dip our pens in ink, and not in blood. If it be magnani- 
mity, and the effect of an uncommon and ſingular vas 
lour, to contemn friendſhip, private obligation, a pro- 
miſe, and Kindred, for the public weal, and in obedi- 
ence to the magiſtrate ; it 1s really ſufficient to excuſe us 
from it, that this is a greatneſs of ſoul which could have 
no place in the magnanimity of Epaminondas. 


I abhor the furious exhortations of this other ungo- 
vernable foul . 


Dum tela micant, non vos pietatis imago 
Ulla, nec adverſa conſpecti fronte parentes 
Commoveant, vultus gladio turbate verondos. 


When ſwords are drawn, let no remains of love 
To friend, or kindred, your compaſhon move; 
Fear not to wound the venerable face 

Ev'n of your father, if oppos'd in place. 


Let us deprive thoſe that are naturally miſchievous, 
bloody, and treacherous, of this colour of reaſon; let us 
ſet aſide this wild extravagant juſtice, and ſtick to inſti- 
tutions that are more humane. What great things may 
not be accompliſhed by time and example ! In an action 
of the civil warof Cinna, one of Pompey's ſoldier having 
inadyertently killed his brother, who was of the con- 
trary party, killed himſelf on the ſpot, as ſoon he 8 


* Cic. de Offic. lib. iii. cap. 23 t Julius Cæſar, who, when 
in an open war againſt his country, with a deſign to ſubvert its liberty, 
cries out, Dum tela micant, &. Lucan. lib. vii. ver, 320, &c. 

Tacit. Hiſt, lib. iii. cap. 51. | | 
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knew it, for mere ſhame and ſorrow. Some years after- 


wards, in another civil war of the ſame people, a ſol - 
dier, who had killed his brother, demanded a reward 
for it from his officers ||. | | 
The vtility of The utility of an action is but a ſorry 
an action does plea for the beauty and honour of it; and 
8 '* it is wrong to infer, that becauſe ſuch a 
N thing is uſeful, it is therefore incumbent 
on every one to perform it; and not only a duty, but 
for his honour. | 


Omnia non pariter rerum ſunt omnibus apta d. 
All things are not alike for all men fit. 


Were we to chuſe the moſt neceſſary, and the moſt uſeful 
action of human ſociety, it would be marriage ; yet the 
faints think celibacy the more honourable ſtate, exclud- 
ing the moſt venerable order of men from it, as we ſet 
apart 'thoſe cattle for ſtallions, which are the leaſt in 
our eſtimation. | 


CH A P. II. 
Of Repentance. 


Ly — — TH ERS form man, I only declare 
— yg 8 what he is; and I repreſent a parti- 


| cular one, very indifferently formed, and 
whom, were I to model again, I would certainly make 
very different from what he is; but what is done cannot 
be recalled. Now, though the features of my picture 
vary, there is ſtill a likeneſs. The univerſe is but one 


perpetual motion, in which all things are inceſſantly 


wheeled about ; the earth, the rocks of Caucaſus, and 
the pyramids of Egypt, both by the general motion, and 
a particular one of their own. Conſtancy itſelf is no other 
than a more languid motion. I cannot be ſure of my ob- 
ject: it is always diſturbed and ſtaggering by a natural gid- 
dineſs. I take it in this point as it is at the inſtant when I 


I Tacit. Hiſt. lib. ili. cap. sr. S Propert. lib. iii. eleg. ix, ver. yo 
con 
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.* - » Of Repentante, © 2t 
conſider it. ' I do not paint its being, I paint its paſſage ; 
not a paſſage from one century to another, or, as the 
people ſay, from ſeven years to another ſeven ; but from 
day to day, from minute to minute, I muſt accommo- 
date my hiſtory to the time. I may ſoon change not on- 
ly my fortune, but alſo my intention. It is a true co- 
py of various and changeable accidents, and of imagi - 
nations that are wavering, and ſometimes contrary, Whe- 
ther it be that I am not then the man I was, or that I lay 
hold on the ſubjects with other circumſtances and confi- 
derations, ſo it is that perhaps I may. plainly contradict 
myſelf; but, as Demades ſaid, I do not contradict the 
truth. Could my ſoul once take ſure footing, I would 
not make an attempt, but would ſpeak definitively and 
peremptorily ; but it is always learning and making trial. 

| propoſe a life mean, and without lu— ns, and in 
ſtre. It is all one; all moral philoſophy is what” manner 
as applicable to a vulgar and private life Montaigne un- 
as to the moſt ſpendid. Every man car- JFtakestol * 
ries the entire formof the human condition, this bock. 
Authors communicate themſelves to the 05 
people by ſome ſpecial and extraordinary work, I, in the 
firſt place, by my univerſal being, as Michael de Mon- 


taigne, not as a grammarian, a poet, or a lawyer, If 


men complain that I ſpeak too much of myſelf, I com- 
plain that they do not ſo much as think of themſelves, 

ut is it reaſonable, that being ſo particular in my way 
of living, I ſhould pretend to make myſelf known to the 
public ? And is it alſo reaſonable that I ſhould introduce 
into the world, where workmanſhip and art have ſomuch 


credit and authority, the crude and plain effects of nature, 


and of frail nature too? Is not writing books without 
learning like building a wall without ſtone or brick? The 
fancies of muſic are carried on by art, mine by chance. 
I have this at leaſt, according to diſcipline, that never 
any man treated of a ſubject, whereof he was more the 
maſter, than I am of that which I have undertaken ; and 
that in this I am the moſt knowing man alive. Secondly, 
that never did any man penetrate deeper into his ſubject, 
nor more diſtinctly ſcrutinize into its parts and conſe- 


2 3 . - QUENCES, 
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quences, nor ever more exactly and more plainly arrived 
at the end which he propoſed to himſelf in his work. To 
finiſh+ it, I need only apply to it with the fidelity which 
I have therein diſplayed with the utmoſt fincerity and 
purity. I ſpeak the truth, not as much as I would, but 
as much as I dare; and J date a little the more as I growy 
older ; for, methinks, cuftom indulges my age with more 
liberty of rating, as well as of indifcretion in talking of a 
man's ſelf. That cannot fall out here, which I often ob- 
ſerve elſewhere, that the work and che artificer contradict 

each other. Has a man of fo elegant a converſation written 
to. filly a treatife? or are ſuch learnedwritings the product 
bf a man of ſo mean converſation, whoſe difcourſe is-com- 
mon, and who but ſeldom writes; that is to ſay, whoſs 
capacity is borrowed, and not his own ? A man of learn- 
ing is not learned In every thing; but the ſelf-ſufficient 
man is ſufficient in every thing, even in ignorance. Here 
my book and I go hand-in-hand in one even pace. In 
other caſes a work may be recommended and cenſured 
abſtractedly from the wor kman, but not in this. He that 
touches the one, touches the other. He that ſhall judge 
of it without knowing him, will injure himſelf more than 
me. He who does know him gives me all the ſatisfaction 
T defire, I ſhall be more happy than I deſerve, if I can 
only obtain thus much from the public approbation as to 
make men of underſtanding ſenſible that T was capable of 
making learning turn to my benefit if I had it, and that 
I deſerved to have been affiſted by a better memory. 
pleaſed here to excuſe what I often ſay, that Iſeldom re- 
pent'of any thing, and that my conſcience is ſatisfied with 
_ itſelf, not like the conſcience of an angel or a horſe, but 
that of a man, always adding this check, not a check 
of ceremony, but of true and genuine ſubmiſſion, that I 
ſpeak by way of inquiry, and for better information, re- 
ferring myſelf tor determination purely and fimply to the 
common and authoriſed opinions. I do not teach, [ on- 
ly relate. 

' The forrow There js no vice that is really ſuch which 
which attends does not offend, and which a ſound judg- 
vie. ment does not blame; for there is ſo ma- 
pifeſt ; a deformity and inconvenience in it, that N 
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vrhich does not give joy to a well - diſpaſed 


with this complacency and ſatisfaction. 


Of Repentance. 23 


they are in the right who ſay, that it is chiefly produced 
from ignorance and ſtupidity ; ſo hard is it to imagine 
that a man can kno it without abhorring it. Malice * 
ſucks in the greateſt part of its own venom, and itſelf 
is therewith poiſoned. Vice leaves a repentance in the 
mind, which, like an ulcer in the fleſh, is always 
ſcratched till it bleeds ; for reaſon effaces all other ſor- 
rows and griefs, but it begets this of repentance, which 
is the more grievous becauſe it ſprings from within, as 
the internal cold and heat of agues and fevers is more 
intenſe and ſevere than what we feel from without. I 
not only hold thoſe for vices (though not equally ſuch) 
which both reaſen and nature condemn, but thoſe alſo 
which have been made ſuch in the opinion of men, how- 
ever falſe and erroneous, if it is authoriſed by the laws 
and cuſtom. | 


Nor is there any virtue the practice of The fatisfaRion 
that is connect- 
ed with a good 
conſcience. 


mind. There is really on inconceivable 
joy in a man's own breaſt upon his doing | 
good, and a generous boldneſs that accompanies a good 
conſcience, A ſoul that 1s daringly vicious may per- 
haps arm itſelf with ſecurity, but cannot ſupply itſelf 
It 1s no ſlight 
pleaſure to a man to be preſerved from the contagion of 
ſo corrupt an age, and to ſay to himſelf, whoever ſhall 
look into my ſoul will not find me guilty of any man's 
ruin or affliction, nor of revenge or envy, nor of the 
public violation of the laws, nor of innovation, nor 
diſturbance, nor of the breach of a promiſe : and 
though the licentiouſneſs of the age has not only tole- 
rated, but taught it to every man; yet. I have not ſeized 
the eſtate or purſe of any French man whatſoever, but 
haye lived only upon what is my own, both in war and 
in peace; nor have I ſet any man to work without pay- 
ing him his hire. Theſe are pleaſing teſtimonies of a 
gaod conſcience; and this natural gladneſs is a great be- 
nefit to us, and the only reward that never fails us. 


* This thought is taken from Seneca's Ep. $1, where he mentions it 
as a common faying of his countryman Attalus, X 
To 
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According to To found the recompence of virtuous 
2 actions on the approbation of others is 
in judgment up- laying it on a foundation too uncertain 
3 and embarraſſed, eſpecially in ſo corrupt 
and ignorant an age as the preſent, wherein the good 
opinion of the vulgar is a ſcandal. Upon whom do you 
rely for the diſcovery of what is commendable? God 
forbid that I ſhould be an honeſt man according to the 
honourable definition which I daily fee every one gives 
of it, Quæ fuerunt vitia, mores ſunt . The things that 
« were formerly reckoned vices are the manners of the 
«= preſent age,” Certain friends of mine have at times 
reprimanded me very frankly of their own accord, or, at 
my inſtigation, thereby performing an office which, to a 
mind that is rightly formed, ſurpaſſes all the offices of 
friendſhip, not only in utility but in kindneſs. I have 
always received them with the moſt open arms of cour- 
teſy and gratitude, But to ſpeak conſcientiouſly, I have 
often diſcovered, both in their reproaches and their 
praiſes, ſo much falſe meaſure, that J had not done much 
amiſs, rather to have acted wrong than right, according 
to their ſtandard, We, eſpecially who lead a private 
lite, not expoſed to any other view than our own, ought 
to have a tribunal eſtabliſhed in our breaſts, whereby to 
try our actions; and, according to that, ſometimes to 
careſs, and at other times to correct ourſelves, I have 
my laws and my court of juſtice to judge myſelf by, 
and apply myſelf to thoſe more than to any other rules, 
I do indeed reſtrain my actions by thoſe of other men, 
but do not extend them by any other rule except my 
own. It is only known to yourſelf whether you are cow- 
ardly and cruel, or loyal and devout. Others ſee you 
not, and only form uncertain conjectures of you. They 
do not perceive your nature ſo plainly as your art; rely 
not therefore upon their verdict, but ſtick to your own : 
Tuo tibi judicio eft utendum — Virtutis et vitiorum grave ip- 
Aus conſcientiæ pondus eſt; que ſublate jacent omnia Þ. 
« Make uſe of your judgment - conſcience plainly ſhews 
ce the weight of virtues and vices ;” take away that, all 
falls to the ground. But the ſaying, that repentance 
by fene, Ep. 39, at the end. + Cic, de Natura Deorum, lib. iii. ** * 

, : 0 0 


on 
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Of Repentance. 25 
follows cloſe at the heels of fin, ſeems not to have re- 
ard to fin in its richeſt attire, which 1s lodged in us as 
in its own proper habitation, It is poſſible to diſayow 
and retract the vices that ſurpriſe us, and towards which 
our paſſions hurry us; but thoſe which by a long habit 
are rooted and anchored in a ſtrong and vigorous will, 
are not liable to be gainſayed. Repentance is no other 
than arecanting of our will, and an oppoſition to our fan- 
cies, that follows us cloſe which way ſoever we take, It 


4 makes another perſon diſown his former virtue and con- 


tinency. 


Quæ mens eft bodie cur eadem non puero fuit? 
Vel cur bis animis incolumes non redeunt gene Þ ? 


Ah! whilſt T was a vig'rous boy 

Why did I not this mind enjoy? 

Or why does not my roſy hue 
Return to paint, my cheeks anew ? 


* 


That is an exquiſite life wherein a due The excellency 
regularity is maintained within doors. «cs nn 

Every one may play a part in the puppet- lar. 7 

ſhew, and repreſent an honeſt man 

upon the ſtage ; but within his own breaſt, where he 
may do what he liſt, and where nobody ſees us; for a 
man to be regular there, that is the point. The next 
degree 1s for a man to be ſo at his own houſe in his or-, 
dinary actions, for which we are accountable to nobody, 
and wherein there is no ſtudy, no artifice; and there- 
fore Bias, repreſenting the excellent ſtate of a family, 
ſays, the maſter of it was the ſame within doors, when 
by himſelf, as he was abroad, when governed by a re- 
gard to the laws, and the report of men ||. And it was 
a worthy ſaying of ; Julius Druſus to the builders, when 
e they 
Horace here charaQteriſe Ligurinus, who repented when he came to 
be an old man that he had not made an ill uſe of his beauty while he 
had it, + Hor. lib. iv. ode 10. ver. 75,8. Plutarch, in the Banquet of 
the wiſe Men, ch. 23, f Or rather Marcus Livius Druſus, the famous 
tribune of the people, who died anno 662, at Rome, after having, by 
his ambition, omented a dangerous war in Italy, of which Florus treats, 
Ib. iii. cap. 17 and 18. As to what Montaigne ſays here of Livius Druſus, 
he took it from a treatiſe of Plutarch, intitled, Inſtructions to thoſe who 
| erer b — 
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they offered for 3000 crowns to raife his houſe fo 
high that his neighbours ſhould not overlook him ſo 
much as before, —I will give you, ſays he 1, 6000 to 
make it fo that it may be looked into on all fides. It 
is mentioned to the honour of Ageſilaus, that when he 
travelled he uſed to take up his quarters in the temples, 
to the end that the people, and the Gods themſelves, 
might be ſpectators of his private actions. Such a one 
has been the miracle of the world, in whom neither. his 
wife nor ſervant have never ſeen any one thing remark- 
able“. Few men have been admired by their dome- 
No man a pro- ſtics. We find in hiſtory, that a prophet 
phet in his own hath no honour, not only in his own fa- 
p52 6.0 mily, but in his own country. It is the 
ſame in leſſer things: and in this mean example the 
image of greater is ta be ſeen, In my country of Gaſ- 
coigne they look upon it as a drollery to ſee me in print. 


The farther off I am read from my own home the more 


I am eſteemed. I am fain to purchaſe printers in Gui- 
enne, elſewhere: they purchaſe me. Upon this founda- 
tion they go who conceal themſelves living and preſent, 
to obtain a name when they are abſent and dead. I 
had rather have leſs of it: and do not publiſh myſelf to 
the world for more than my ſhare of it ; when I leave 
it, I quit all farther claim. The people reconduct ſuch 
a one by a public act with amazement to his very door. 
He puts off this pageantry with his robe, and falls. ſo 
much the lower from it by how much the higher he was 
exalted. In his houſe there is nothing but tumult and 
diſorder; and was there a regularity in it, it would re- 
quire a quick and well tried judgment to perceive it in 
theſe low and private actions: to which may be added, 
that order is à dull melancholy virtue. To enter a 


— 


Bake the Affairs of State, ch. 4. where this Druſus is called Julius 
ruſus, a tribune of the people. If Montaigne had conſulted Paterculus 
on this article he might have perceived this ſmall miſtake of Plutarch. 
I It is Plutarch that makes him ſpeak thus; but, according to Pater- 
cuſus, Druſus being about to build a houſe, and having an offer made 
him by the architect to contrive it after ſuch a model that none of his 
neighbours might look into it, Druſus ſaid, “ if you know how, make 
% me ſucb a houle rather that what I do in it may be ſeen by every body.” 
; E A man mult be a hero indeed, ſaid marſhal Catinat, if his footman 
Ahmks it. a . 
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Of Repentance. 27 
breach, to conduct an embaſſy, to govern a people, are 
actions of renown; to reprove, laugh, ſell, pay, love, 
hate, and converſe pleaſantly and rationally with a man's 
own family, and with himſelf, not to relax nor to re- 
cant, are things more rare, more difficult, and leſs re- 
markable. By this means, they who lead a retired life 
do, whatever is ſaid to the contrary, undergo offices of 
eater difficulty and extent than others. And private 
men, ſays Ariſtotle, ſerve virtue with more difficuſty and 
eminence than they who are in the magiſtracy. We 
repare ourſelves for eminent occafions, more out of va- 
nity than conſcience. 'The ſhorteſt way to arrive at 
lory would be to do that for conſcience which we do 
For glory. The virtue of Alexander appears to me with 
far leſs vigour in his theatre than that of Socrates in his 
mean and abſcure employment. I can eaſily conceive 
Socrates in the place of Alexander, but Alexander in that 
of Socrates I cannot. Aſk the one what he can do, he 
will anſwer, “conquer the world ;” aſk the other the 
ſame queſtion, he will fay, „conduct human life con- 
& formably to its natural condition;“ a ſcience much 
more general, weighty, and more lawful, 
The ſoul is to be valued not for its high 
flight, but for its regularity. Its great- 
nels is not exerciſed in grandeur but mediocrity. As 
they who judge and try us internally, make no great 
account of the luſtre of our public actions, and ſce that 
they are only threads and rays of clear water ſpringing 
from a ſlimy and muddy bottom; ſo likewiſe they who 
judge of us by this fine outward appearance make the 


Wherein conſiſts 
magnanimity. 


ſame. concluſion from our internal conſtitution, and can- 


not couple faculties that are common and like their 
own, with thoſe other faculties that aſtoniſh them, and 
are ſo far out of their fight, Therefore it is that we give 
ſavage forms to demons; and who does not give 
Tamerlane large eye-brows, wide noſtrils, a dreadful 
face, and a ſtature beyond meaſure, according to the 
conception he has formed from the report of his name ? 
Had any one heretofore ſhewed me Eraſmus, I would 
hardly have believed but that every thing he ſpoke to 
4's his 
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his man or his landlady was adage and apophthegm. 
We have a more ſuitable idea of an artificer upon his 
cloſe-ſtool, or upon his wife, than of a great preſident 
venerable for his carriage and abilities. We fancy that 
they do not ſtoop ſo low from their high tribunals as to 
live. As vicious ſouls are often incited to do well by 
ſome ſtrange impulſe, ſo are virtuous ſouls to do ill. 
They are therefore to be judged by their ſettled ſtate, 
when they are compoſed, if they ever are ſo; or at leaſt 


when they are nearer to repoſe, and in their natural ſi- 


tuation. | | 

Natural inclinations are affiſted and 
fortified by education, but are ſcarce ever 
altered or ſubdued by it. A thouſand 
fouls in my time have ſhitted towards vir- 
tue or vice in ſpite of a contrary diſcipline. 


Sic ubi deſuetæ ſylvis in carcere clauſes 
Manſuevere feræ, et vultus poſuere minaces, 

. Atque hominem didicere pati, ſi torrida parvus 
Venit in ora crusr, redeunt rabieſque furorque, 
Admonitægue tament guſtato ſanguine fauces, 
Fer vet, et a trepido vix abſtinet ira magiſtro *. 


So beaſts of prey, impriſon'd in a cage, 

Grow tame, abandoning their native rage | 
And threat'ning looks, and do themſelves inure 
The government of mankind to indure, 

But if again a little blood they taſte, 

Their ſavage fury ſeizes them in haſte; 

They thirſt for more, grow fierce, and wildly ſtare, 
As if their trembling keepers they would tear. 


Natural! inclina- 
tions fortified 
by. education, 
but not changed 
* a 


21 


Thus men palliate and conceal their original qualities, 
but do not extirpate them. The Latin tongue is as it 
were natural to me; J underſtand it better than the 
French, but I have not uſed to ſpeak it, nor hardly to 
write it theſe forty years; and yet, upon ſome ſudden 
agitations, which I have fallen into twice or thrice in 

my life (and once upon ſeeing my father, in perfect. 
health, fall upon me in a fainting fit). I always vented 


my firft outcries in Latin; nature ſtarting and forcibly 


®* Lucan. lib, iv. ver, 237» 
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expreſſing itſelf notwithſtanding ſo long a diſcontinu- 
ance; and of this there are many other inſtances, 

They who in my time have taken a re- Tue reforma- 
view of the manners of the age do, by tions of man- 
novel opinions, reform ſeeming vices ; Kind only relate 
but as for real vices they leave them as | 
they were, if they do not augment them ; the latter of 
which, it is to be feared, is the caſe. We chooſe to 
diſregard all other good actions on account of theſe ex- 
ternal reformations of leſs coſt and greater merit, and 
thereby make a cheap atonement for the other natural 
confubſtantial and internal vices. Look back a little 
on our own experience. There 1s no man, if he be at- 
tentive, who does not find in himſelf a particular and 


governing method of his own, which ſtruggles with in- 


ſtruction, and with the tempeſt of paſſions that are con- 
trary to it. For my part, I ſeldom feel myſelf agitated 
by any ſhock. I find myſelf, as it were, always in my 
place like heavy unweildy bodies. If I am not at home 
I am always near it. My debauches do not carry me 
very far off. There is nothing ſtrange nor extreme in 
the caſe, and yet I have healthy and vigorous raptures. 
The true condemnation, and that which Tpe repentance 
affects men's common practice, is that of men common- 
their ſtate of retirement is full of filth and . very corrupt. 
corruption, the idea of their reformation blurred, their 
repentance weak, and as much to blame almoſt as their 
ſin. Some either for having been linked to vice, by a 
natural propenſity, or by a long habit, cannot ſee any 
deformity in it. Others (of which claſs I am) do in- 
deed weigh vice, but they put pleafure, or ſome other 
motive, in the other ballance, and ſuffer and yield to it for 
a certain price, but viciouſly and baſely; yet there might 
perhaps be imagined ſo vaſt a diſproportion of mealure, 
wherein with juſtice, the pleaſure would excuſe the fin; 
as we ſay of profit, not only if it were accidental, and | 
out of fin, as larceny, but in the very exerciſe of fin as 
in the enjoyment of a woman, wherein the temptation 
is violent, and it is ſaid, ſometimes to be inyincible. Be- 
ing the other day in Armagnac, at a ſeat which belongs 
to a kinſman of mine, I a country fellow, that was 


by 
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by every one called the Robber, who gave this narrative 

of his life; that being born a beggar, and finding that 

he would neyer be able to get enough by his labour to 

Hort himſelf againſt want, he reſolved to turn robber; 
7 


being a ſtrong man, had followed the trade all the 


time of his youth with ſafety; for he gathered in his 
corn and wine from other men's lands, but at a great diſ- 
tance, and in ſuch great loads, that it was not to be 
imagined how one man could carry off ſo much upon 
his ſhoulders in one night as he did ; and moreover, he 
was ſo careful not to do one man more damage than an- 


other, that every particular man's loſs therefore was of 


the leſs importance. He is now grown old and rich for 
a man of his rank, thanks to the trade he drove, which 
he makes no ſcruple to confeſs to every body ; and to 
make his peace with God for his ill- got wealth, he ſays, 
that he is daily ready, by his bounty, to make ſatisfac- 
tion to the ſucceſſors of thoſe he robbed ; and if he does 
not to every one (which it is impoſſible ſor him to do at 
once) he will leave it in charge to his heirs to per- 
form the reſt proportionably 'to the wrong he has done 
to every one, which is what he himſelf only knows. By 
this account, whether true or falſe, this man looks upon 
robbery as a diſhoneſt action, and he hates it, but not 
ſo much as poverty. He barely repents of it, but for- 
aſmuch as it was in this manner counterballanced and 
compenſated, he repents not of it. This is not that habit 
which incorporates us with vice, and conforms our very 
underſtanding to it; nor is it that impetuous wind, 
which, by its guſts, diſturbs and blinds our faculties, 
and for the time hurries us, judgment and all, into the 
power of vice. 

It is my way to do what I do thoroughly, 
and all of a-piece. I ſcarce make a mo- 
the common tion clandeſtinely and by ſtealth from my 
8 of bis reaſon, and that is not conducted in a man- 

pn ner by the conſent of all my faculties with- 
out divifion, or without any inward ſtruggles. My judg- 
ment .has all the blame or all praiſe of it ; and the blame 
it once has, it has always; for I have had, almoſt from 
wy infancy, the ſame inclination, the fame turn, 8 

2 the 


CORES 


Montaigne's 
judgment was 
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J 4 | the ſame ſpirit : and as to univerſal opinions, I fixed 
& myſelf * my childhood in the fame place where I was 


to Rick: There are ſome fins that are impetuous, prompt, 
and ſudden; let us ſet them afide ; but as for thoſe other 
fins ſo oft repeated, deliberated, and contrived, whether 


IF conſtivational fins, or fins of profeſſion and vocation, I 


cannot conceive that they have ſo long been ſettled in the 
ſame tefolution, without the conſtant concurrence of the 
will and underſtanding with the reaſon and conſcience of 
the perſon who is guilty of them: and the repentance 
which he boaſts to be inſpired with on a fudden is very 
hard for me to imagine. I am not of the opinion of the 
Pythagorean ſect, that men aſſume a new ſoul when 
they approach the images of the gods to receive their 
oracles, unlefs they mean that it mult be foreign, new; 
and lent for the time, our own ſhewing ſo little ſign of 
the purification and cleanneſs fit for that office, 

They act quite contrary to the Stoical rue repentance 
precepts, who indeed command us to cor- ought to be fol- 
rect the imperfections and vices which we Jowed with real 
know ourſelves guilty of, but forbid us 
thereby to difturb the tranquility of our minds, Theſe 
make us belteve that they have great vexation and re- 
morſe within, but as for amendment and correction, or 
diſcontinuance, they give no ſign of it; yet there can- 
not be a cure till the evil be purged away. If repent- 
tance were to be put into one ſcale of the ballance it would 
out-weigh fin. 1 do not know of any quality ſo eaſy to 
counterfeit as devotion, if the life and manners do not 
conform to it. The eſſence of it is abſtruſe * occult, 
the appearances eaſy and pompous. 


- A man cannot 
As for my part, I may deſire in the ge- r 


netal to be what I am not; I may con- univerſal form. 


demn and be out of humour with my 

whole frame, and pray to God for an entire reformation, 
and to excuſe my natural infirmity ; but this is what I 
ought not to call repentance methinks, no more than a 
diſguſt that I am not an angel, nor a Cato. My actions 
are regulated by, and conformable to what I am, and to 
my condition. I cannot do better; and repentance does 
not properly concern things that are not in our power. 


Ic 
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It is rather tegret. I conceive an infinite number of na- 
tures, more ſublime and regular than mine; yet I do ü 
not amend my faculties, foraſmuch as neither my arm ü 
nor my mind will become a whit the more vigorous by 
conceiving another's to be ſo. If to imagine and'wiſh a ⁵ 
more noble way of acting than we have would produce 
a repentance in us, we would then repent of our moſt 
innocent operations, foraſmuch as we well ſuppoſe that 
in a more excellent nature they would be conducted 
with greater perfection and dignity ; and we would wiſh 
to do the ſame. When I confider my demeanor in my 
youth, and that of my old age, I find that I have in 
general behaved with regularity as far as I know. This 
is all that my reſiſtance can avail. I do not flatter my- 
ſelf; in the like circumſtances I would be always the 
ſame. It is not a ſpot, but rather an univerſal tin&ture; 
with which I am ſtained. I have no notion of a repent« * 
ance that is ſuperficial, moderate, or ceremonious. It 
muſt ſting me throughout before I can give it that name, 
and it muſt pierce my heart as deeply and univerſally as 
God ſees into me. | | 
* In matters of trade many good oppor- 
bug 9 9 tunities have eſcaped me "Ba of ma- 
of the manage- nagement, and yet I made a right choice 
2 of his afl. according as occurrences preſented them- 
ſelves. It is my method to chuſe always 
the eaſieſt and the ſureſt courſe. I find that in my paſt 
deliberations I have, by my own rule, proceeded with 
diſcretion according to the ſtate of the ſubject propoſed 
to, me, and would do the ſame, were it a thouſand years 
hence, on the like occaſions. I do not confider the thing 
as it is now, but what it was when I deliberated on it. 
The force of all counſel lies in the time. Opportunities 
and affairs inceſſantly fluctuate and change. I have, in 
my life, fallen into ſome groſs and important errors, not 
for want of good judgment, but for want of good luck. 
There are, in our affairs, ſome ſecret circumſtances 
not to be gueſſed at, particularly in human nature 
certain filent conditions that make no ſhew, and are un- 
known ſometimes even to the poſſeſſor, which ſtart and 
ſpring up from incidental cauſes. If my prudence could 
"m4 not 
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not penetrate into, or foretel them, I am not diſguſted 
with it: it is confined to its own limits. If the event be 
againſt me, and favours that fide which 1 have refuſed, 
there is no remedy ; I do not blame myſelf for it 11 ac- 
cuſe my luck, and not my performance. This is not 
what we call repentance, 

Phocion had given certain advice to the Counſel is inde- 
Athenians, which was not followedzand the pentent of e- 
affair ſucceeding happily contrary to his . 
opinion, ſomebody ſaid, Well, Phocion, art thou pleaſed 
that this affair turns out ſo well? I am very glad, ſaid 
he, that it has ſo happened ; yet I do not repent that I ad- 
viſed otherwiſe ||. When my friends apply to me for my 
opinion, I give it freely and plainly, without confidering, 
as almoſt all mankind do, that the thing being hazardous 
it may fall out contrary to my opinion, and then perhaps 
they may reproach me for my advice ; but this is what L 
am very indifferent about ; for they will be to blame for 
defiring that office which I could not juſtify myſelf to re- 
fuſe them. | Jig 

I ſcarce ever lay any miſtakes or miſ- Montaigne ſel- 
fortunes of mine to the charge of another dom took an- 
perſon : the truth is, I ſeldom make uſe of Kao Bm 
another's advice, but only for the ſake of of his affairs, 
civility and ceremony, unleſs it be where | 390 {<iCom gave 
have need of inſtruction in any ſcience, or ſons. F 
information of any fact. For in things 
where I have only my judgment to make uſe of, other 
men's reaſons may be of ſome credit to ſupport me, but 
of little force to diſſuade me. I hear every thing favour- 
ably and decently; but I donot rememberthat to this hour 
I ever made uſe of any reaſon but my own. With me 
they are but flies or atoms that hover about my will. I lay 
no great ſtreſs upon my own opinions, and as little upon 
thoſe of other men. Fortune rewards me juſtly. As I do 
not receive advice, | give as little. I am ſeldom aſked 
for it, and more ſeldom truſted to; and know not of any 
undertaking, either public or private, that has been the 


Plutarch in his Notable ſayings of ancient kings, princes, &. un- 
der the article Phocion. | 


Vor. III. 3 better 
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better for my advice; even the perſons, whom fortune 
had in any manner engaged to follow my direction, have 
ehoſe more willingly to be guided by any other head- piece 
than mine: and as I am a man altogether as vigilant a- 
gainſt the diſturbance of my tranquility as the diminution 
of my authority, I like it the better. By thus neglecting 
me, they humour me in what I profeſs, which is to ſettle 
and wholly contain myſelf within myſelf. It is a pleaſure 
to me to be difintereſted in other men's affairs, and not to 
be any way reſponſible for them. 
Was little trou- All affairs when they are over, happen 
bled for events as they will, give me little concern; for 
on fell out the imagination, that ſo it ought to be, 
ntrary to his S : 
wiſhes; and why. Puts me out of my pain. They are rolled 
| : about in the great revolution of the uni- 
verſe, and linked in the chain of ſtoical cauſes, Your fan- 
cy cannot, by wiſh or imagination, move an 1ota, either 
paſt or to come, which the order of things will not to- 
tally overturn. 
Made little ac- . As to the reſt, J hate that accidental 
count-of the re- repentance which old age brings with it. 
pentance owing He of old times Þ who ſaid he was obliged 
purely to old 3 Mg X 
age. to his years for ſtripping him of pleaſure, 
re 26 was of a different opinion from me. I can 
never think myſelf beholden to impotency for any good 
that it does me. Nec tam averſa unquam videbitur ab 


opere ſus providentia, ut debiliter inter optime inventa ſit; 


nor can Providence ever be thought ſo averſe to its own 
«© work that debility ſhould be found among the beſt 
„things.“ Our appetites are rare in old age. A profound 
fatiety comes upon us after the act. I diſcern nothing ot 
conſcience in this. It is chagrin and weakneſs that imprint 
on us a languid phlegmatic quality, We muſt not ſuffer 
ourſelves to be wholly carried away by the alterations of na- 
ture ſo as to debaſe our judgment. Youth and pleaſure did 
not heretofore ſo far blind me that I did not diſcern the 


t This was Sophocles, who being aſked if he (till enjoyed the pleaſures 
of love, made anſwer, Oli meliora : libenter vero iſtiuc, tanquam @ d0nino 
agreſti ac furioſo profugi ; © the Gods have done better for me; and glad 
T am that I have lived to eſcape from the wild and Furious tyranny of 
tare,” Cic. de Senectute, Cap. 14. he 
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face of vice in pleaſure ; nor does that diſguſt which 
years have now brought upon me, hinder me from dif 
cerning the face of pleaſure in vice, Now that my days 
of pleaſure are over, I judge of it as if they were not. I, 
who ſtrictly and attentively ranſack my reaſon, find it the 
very ſame. it was in my moſt licentious age, if it be not 
perhaps a little weakened and impaired by being grown 
old; and I am of opiniun, that as it does not permit me 
to embark in pleaſure, tor the take of my bodily health, 
it would not give me more allowance now than heretofore 
for the ſake of my ſoul's health. I do not reckon my rea- 
ſon the more vigorous becaule it has nothing to combat. 
My temptations are fo ſhattered and mortified that they 
are not worth its oppoſition, for with only ſtretching out 
my hands I overcome them. Should my former concu- 
piſcence be replaced in its view, I fear it would not have 
ſo much ſtrength to reſiſt it as it had heretofore. I do not 
find that it has any other notion of pleaſure now than it 
had then, nor that it has acquired any new light ; where- 
fore if there be a recovery it is a ſcurvy one. Miſerable 
kind of remedy where health 1s not to be obtained with- 
out a diſeaſe. It 1s not for our misfortune to perform this 
office, but for the good fortune of our judgment. Iam 
not influenced by injuries and afflictions to do any thing 
but to curſe them. This is for people who are not to be 
rouzed till they feel the ſcourge. My reaſon indeed acts 
with more freedom in proſperity, but is more diſtracted 
and harder put to it, to digeſt misfortunes than pleaſures. 
I ſee beſt in a clear ſky; health premoniſhes me with 
more alacrity and more benefit than ſickneſs. I did all 
that I could to repair and regulate myſelf when I had 
health to enjoy them. I would be aſhamed and vexed 
that the miſery and misfortune of my old age ſhould be 
preferred beſore my good, healthful, ſpiritely, aud vigor- 
ous years; and that men ſhould judge of me, not by what 
I have been, but by what I am now that I have as it 
were ccafed to be. | 

In my opinion it is in happy living, Wherein human 
and not in dying happily, as AL Aa | 1 Z 
ſaid, that human felicity conſiſts. I have Montaigne. 
not aimed to make a monſtrous addition 
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of a piloſopher's tail to the head and body of a libertine, 
nor that this wretched remainder'of life ſhould contradict 
and pive the lye to the pleafanteſt, ſoundeſt, and longeſt 
part of it. I would fain repreſent myſelf uniform through- 


out. Were I to lead my life over again, I would live 


Juft as I have done. I neither complain of the paſt, nor 
fear the future; and, if I do not deceive myfelf, I have 
been much the fame within as without. I am principally 
obliged to my fortune, that the courſe of my bodily eſtate 
has been carried on in every thing in its ſeaſon, I have ſeen 
it in its bud, bloffoms, and fruit, and now fee it wither- 
ed; happily however becaufe naturally. I bear the ail- 
ments 1 have the better as they are at their criſis, and alſo 
becaufe they give me the more pleafing remembrance of 
the long felicity of my paſt life. My wiſdom alſo may, 
perhaps, have been of the ſame pitch in both ages, but 
it was more active, and graceful, when young, ſpiritely, 
and natural, than now that it is broken, peeviſh, and 
painful. I therefore renounce thoſe caſual and dolorous 
reformations. God muſt touch our hearts, and our conſci- 
ences muſt amend of themſelves by the aid of our reaſon, 

and not by the decay of our appetites. 
What is the wie. Pleaſure is in itſelf neither pale nor diſ- 
dom of old men, coloured for being diſcerned by eyes that 
| are dim and diftempered. We ought to 
love temperance for its own fake, and in reſpect to God, 
who has commanded both that and chaſtity. What we 
derive from catarrhs, and what I am obliged for to my 
cholic, 1s neither chaſtity nor temperance. A man can- 
not boaſt that he defpifes and reſiſts plæaſure, if he does 
not fee it, and if he does not know it, together with its 
charms, power, and moſt alluring beauty. I know both 
the one and the other, I have a right to ſay it: but it feems 
to me that in old age our minds are ſubject to more 
troubleſome maladies and imperfections than they are in 
youth, I ſaid the ſame when 1 was young, and when! 
was reproached with the want of a beard; and I ſay the 
fame now that my grey hairs gain me authority, We 
call the crabbedneſs of our tempers, and the diſreliſh of 
preſent things, wiſdom ; but in truth we do not ſo much 
foreſake vices as change them, and in my opinion K 
3 worſe. 


Of Repentance. 3 
worſe, Beſides a fooliſh groundleſs pride, nauſeous 
babble, froward and unſociable humours, ſuperſtition, 
and a ridiculous thirſt after riches, when the uſe of them 
is loſt, I find in old age more envy, injuſtice, and ma- 
tignity, It furrows the mind with more wrinkles than 
the face; and we never, or very rarely, ſee people who, 
in growing old, do not grow ſour and muſty. The 
whole man moves, both towards his perfection and his 
decay. In conſidering the wiſdom of Socrates, and man 
circumſtances of his | condemnation, I dare believe that 
he indulged himſelf by prevarication, in ſome meaſure, 
for the purpoſe, ſeeing that at 70 years of age he ſuf- 
fered ſuch a rich genius as his was to be almoſt totally 
crampt, and his wonted brightneſs obſcured. W hat me- 
tamorphoſes do J every day ſee made by age in ſeveral 
of my acquaintance! It is a powerful malady, which 
creeps upon us naturally, and imperceptibly. Deep ſtudy 
and great precaution are abſolutely neceſſary to avoid 
the imperfections it loads us with, or at leaſt to flacken 
their progreſs. I find that, notwithſtanding all my in- 
trenchments, it ſteals upon me one foot after another; 
I bear up againſt it as well as I can, but I know not 
what it will bring me to at laſt; but, happen what will, 
I am content to have it known what I was before I fell. 


* ry — Wann _— —ͤ— . 


CHAP. II. 


F three Commerces, i. e. Familiarities with Men, 
Women, and Books. 


E muſt not rivet ourſelves ſo faſt to 1 

our humours and complexions. Our 2 93 
chief ſufficiency is to know how to apply underſtanding. 
ourſelves to various cuſtoms, For a man 
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If this be a conjecture only founded on Montaigne's ſagacity, it 
does bim very great honour, "IX Xenophon tells us expreſly, fon » 
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to keep himſelf tied and bound, by neceſſit ity, to one 
only courſe, is but bare exiſtence, not living. Thoſe are 
the moſt amiable tempers, which are more variable and 
flexible. It was an honourable character of the elder 
Cato, Huic verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut 
natum ad id unum diceres, quodcumque ageret &; © he had 
« parts ſo flexible to every thing, that whatſoever he 
& took in hand, a man would be apt to ſay he was form- 
* ed by nature for that very thing only.” Were I to 
chuſe for myſelf, there is no faſhion ſo good that I would 
care to be ſo wedded to, as not to have it in my power to 
diſengage myſelf from it. Life is a motion uneven, ir- 
regular, and various. A man is not his own friend, 
much leſs his own maſter, but rather a ſlave to himſelf, 
who is eternally purſuing his own humour, and ſuch a 
igot to bis inclinations, that he is not able to turn aſide 
from them. I ſpeak it now at this time of life, when I 
find it hard to diſengage myſelf from the uneaſineſs of 
my mind, by reaſon that it cannot amuſe itſelf generally, 
but in things wherein it is embarraſſed, nor employ itſelf 
becauſe it is ſo cramped and inflexible. It is apt to mag- 
nify a flight ſubject. and ſtretches it to ſuch a degree, 
as to require the application of all its ſtrength, Its inac- 
tivity is therefore to me a painful labour, and prejudicial 
to my health. The minds of moſt men require foreign 
matter to quicken and exerciſe them ; mine has need of 
it rather to compoſe and ſettle it, Fitia otii negolio diſcu- 
tienda ſunt F ; © the vices owing to ſloth are to be ſhaken 
* off by buſineſs ;” for my moſt painful, as well as prin- 
cipal ſtudy, is to ſtudy myſelf, Books are one ſort of 
thoſe employments that divert me from this ſtudy, Up- 
on the firſt thoughts, which come jinto thy mind, it 
buſtles and makes trial of its vigour in every reſpect ; 
exerciſes its feeling quality, ſometimes towards Bike 
at othey times towards order and beauty, and then ranges, 


truth Socrates defended himſelf with ſo much haughtineſs before his 
judges, only from a conſideration that at his age death would be better 
for him than life. This is the ſubject of the intire preface to. that de- 
fence made by Socrates before iis judges. 


5 Tit. Liv. lib, xxxix. cap. 405, F Senec. Ep. 59. 
moderation, 
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moderates, and fortifies itſelf. It has in itſelf wherewith 
to rouze its faculties. Nature has given to it, as to all 
other men's, matter enough of its own. for its benefit, 
and ſubjects proper enough both for its invention. and 
judgment. yu" (e's 3 
Meditation, for a man who can inſpect Meditation an, 
and exert himſelf with yigour, is a power- — out 

ful and copious ſtudy. I Pad rather ffame 1 e 
my mind than furniſh it. There is no employment, 
either more weak or more ſtrong, than that of enter- 
taining a man's thoughts according to the ſtate of his 
mind. The greateſt men make it their profeſſion, Qu 
bus vivere eſt cogitare +; to whom to live and to 
« think, are one and the ſame thing.” Nature has alſo 
favoured man with this privilege, that there is nothing 
we can hold out in ſo long, for any action to which we 
more commonly, and more reagily, incline, It is the 
buſineſs of the gods, ſays Ariſtotle, and that from 
which proceeds both their bliſs and ours, DIET. 
The principal uſe of reading to me is Montaigne was 
that, by the variety of ſubjects, it keeps fass, one, 
my reaſon awake, and employs my judg- verſation. 
ment, not my memory. Few converſa- __ ____. 
tions therefore pleaſe me, if there be not life and power 

in them. It is true, that the gracefulneſs and elegance 
of a ſpeech captivate and ingroſs my attention as much, 
or more than the importance or weight of the ſubject: 
and as I am apt to be ſleepy in all other converſation, 
, and give but little attention thereto, it often happens 
; that in ſuch poor, low diſcourſe, and infipid chat, I 
f | either make drowſy, ſtupid, and ridiculous anſwers, 
unbecoming even a child, or elſe more indiſcretely and 
rudely maintain an obſtinate ſilence. I am on the one 
hand of a penfive temper, which makes me abſent 
from all but myſelf ; and on the other hand have a 
ſtupid and childiſh ignorance of many common things. 
By theſe two qualities I have obtained that five ar fix 
as filly ſtories may as truly be reported of me as of any 
other perſon whatſoever. _ | e 
| 1 Cic. Fuſc, Queſt. lib, v. cap. 38. amen 
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Too delicate in But to purſue my ſubject, this difficult 
his converſation . - 
Vith the gene- Temper of mine renders me very delicate 


rality of man- of what company I keep, whom I am 


8 880 obliged to examine nicely, and am there- 
fore unfit for common ſociety. We live and trade with 
the commonalty. If their converſation be troubleſome 
to us, if we diſdain to apply ourſelves to mean and vul- 
gar ſouls (and ſuch are often as regular as the moſt 
delicate, and all wiſdom 1s infipid that does not accom- 
modate itſelf to the ſtupidity of the vulgar) we muſt no 
longer intermeddle either with our own affairs, or thoſe 
of other men; for thoſe, both of a public and private 
nature, are diſpatched with thoſe people. The mo- 
tions of the ſoul, that are the leaſt forced and the moſt 
natural, are the moſt beautiful. Good God! what a 
vaſt ſervice wiſdom does to thoſe whoſe defires it reduces 
within their power! There is no part of knowledge 
more profitable. As much as lies in our power,” was 
the favourite maxim and motto of Socrates, A phraſe 
of great moment this; for we muſt adapt and divert 
our deſires to things that are the neareſt, and moſt eaſy 
to be acquired. Is it not a filly humour of mine to ſe- 
parate from a thouſand, to whom fortune has joined me, 
and without whom I cannot live, and ſtick to one or two 
that are out of the ſphere of my correſpondence? Or 
rather is it not a fantaſtical deſire of a thing which I can 
never recover? My gentle behaviour, an enemy to all 
bitterneſs and moroſeneſs, may eafily have ſecured me 
from envy and animoſity; for never man gave more 
occaſion, to be beloved ] will not ſay, but not to be hated ; 
yet the coldneſs of my converſation has juſtly deprived 
me of the good will of many, who are not to be blamed 
though they ſhould put another and a worſe conſtruc- 
tion upon it, | ; 

Montaigne pal. I am very capable of acquiring, and 
ſionateſy fond of maintaining friendſhips that are exquiſite 


exquiſite friend- | 
„ and uncommon; for as I am eager to 


qualified to cul- Cloſe in with ſuch acquaintance as ſuit 
tivate common my taſte, I throw myſelf without reſerve 
into their arms with ſuch rapture that 1 

can 


friendfhips, 
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can hardly fail to ſtick to them, and to make an im- 
—_— where I faſten ; and this I have often found by 
appy experience. To common friendſhips I am in 
ſome meaſure cold and indifferent, for my courſe is not 
natural if it be not with a full fail; befides my fortune 
having trained me from my youth, and tempted me to 
love one ſingle and perfect friendſhip, it has indeed, in 
ſome meaſure, put me out of conceit with others; and 
too much imprinted it on my fancy that, as one of the 
ancients ſaid, ſuch vulgar companions are the beaſts of 
the company, though not of the herd. I have alſo a 
natural averſion to communicate myſelf by halves, and 
with that modification, ſervile and jealous prudence, 
which are preſeribed to us in the caſe of numerous and 
imperfect tr riendſhips. And this is enjoined chiefly in 
the preſent age, when it is impoſſible to ſpeak of man- 
kind without danger or miſtake. 

Yet I plainly ſee, that he who has the How uſeful it is 
conveniencies (I mean the eſſential con- tent all manner 
veniencies of life) for his end, as I have, of perſons with 
ought to ſhun theſe difficulties and deli- familiarity. 
cacies of humour as much as the plague, I would com- 
mend a mind of various qualities, which knows both to 
ſtrain and ſlacken its vigour, that finds itſelf at eaſe in 
all ſtages of fortune, a man that can diſcourſe with his 
neighbour about his building, hunting, or quarrel, and 
that takes pleaſure in chatting with a carpenter, or a gar- 
dener. I envy thoſe who can condeſcend to a familiari- 
ty with the meaneſt of their ſervants, and to hold a con- 
verſation with their train of followers : and I diſlike the 
advice of Plato, that men ſhould always ſpeak in a ma» 
giſterial ſtrain to their ſervants, whether male or female, 
without being ever facetious or familiar“. For befides 
what my reaſon tells me, it is both inhuman and unjuſt 
to ſet ſo great a value upon that ſame prerogative of 
fortune; and thoſe governments, wherein there is not ſo 
great a diſparity admitted betwixt maſters and their va- 
lets, ſeem to me the moſt equitable. Other men ſtudy 


* Magiſterial language to ſervants * De Legibus, lib, vi, 
8 872, edit. Francfort 166. 
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how to to elevate and exalt their minds; I to render, 
mine humble and been It 1 only blameable in being 
too diffuſe. lich. 5 0 


Nuarras, et genus aci, 
Et pugnata ſacra bella ſub Ilio: 
Quo Chium pretio cadum 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 
Quo præbente domum, et quotd | 
Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces * 


Old XMacus you derive from 4 | 

And tell what kin he had above : 

You all the Trojan wars recite ; 

Who make baths, and who invite, 

But nat what Chian wine will coſt, 

Or yet a fire to warm in froſt, 

It is neceſſary to 'Thys, as the valour of the Lacedæmo- 
B niaris ſtood in need of being moderated, 
thoſe we con- and of the ſweet and harmonious ſound 
n vo fares to mollify them in battle, leſt 
they mould be guilty of temerity and fury, whereas all 
other nations commonly make uſe of ſtrong and ſhrill 
ſounds and voices, which excite and inflame the ſoldiers 
courage to the laſt degree; fo methinks that, contrary 
to the uſual form, in the exerciſe of our mills we have 
more need of ' ballaſt than ſail, of coldnefs and calmnefs 
than of heat and hurry. Above all things, it is my opi- 
nion, egregiouſly playing the fool, to make a parade of 
wit in the company of thoſe who have none; to talk al- 
ways as it were in print, and to uſe a ſtiff quaint ſtyle ; 
or, on the other hand, Favellar in punta di forchetta ; 
to affect a finical one like the ladies.” You muſt let 
yourſelf down to the level of thoſe you converſe with, 
and ſometimes too affect ignorance. You mult lay afide 
ſtrength and ſubtlety of argument: it is enough to pre- 
ſerve decency and order in common converſation ; and 
as for the reſt, crawl upon the ground if they defire it. 
The learned are apt to tumble! at this ſtone; they al- 


4 


* Herace, ode 19, lib. iii. ver. 2, tec, | 5 
ways 
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ways make a parade of their ſuperior talents, and ſcatter 
their books every where; ſo that in theſe days they have 
ſo peſtered the cloſets and ears of the ladies with them, 
that if they have not retained the ſub- Whether 
ſtance, they have at the leaſt the ſhew of ought to be 
them, ſo that, let the ſubject of their learned. 
diſcourſe be what it will, they ſpeak and write in a man- 
ner that is new and learned, | 


Hoc ſermone pavent; hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
Hoc cunttata, effundunt animi ſecreta, et quid ultra? 
Concumbunt dorke +, | 


In the ſame language they expreſs their fears, 
Their anger and their joys, their griefs and cares, 
And vent the ſecrets of their ſouls ; what more ? 
In the ſame learned phraſe they play the whore, 


They quote Plato and St. Thomas in things for which 
the firſt perſon they meet would be as good authority. 
The learning that cannot penetrate their ſouls, hangs on 
their tongues. If thoſe of quality will believe me, they 
would be content with their own natural treaſures. They 
conceal and cover their own beauties under others that 
are foreign. It is a great weakneſs to put out their own 
light to ſhine by a borrowed luſtre, They are interred 
and embalmed alive by art 4, De capſula tote, © being 
* painted and perfumed from head to foot.” It is be- 
cauſe they do not know themſelves ſufficiently. The 
world has nothing fairer than they are. This 1s their 
doing honour to the arts and painting, even paint itſelf. 
What need have they of any thing but to live beloved 
and honoured ? For this they not only have, but know 
too much. They need only rouſe a little, and give freſh 


+ Juv. Sat. vi, ver, 188. This is an expreſſion of Seneca, 
which he applies to the petits maitres of his time, . Noſti complures ju- 
* venes barba et coma nitidos de capſula totos.” epiſt. gg. He tells us 
elſewhere of one of theſe fops who, being carried by his ſlaves from the 
bath in a chair, thought fit to aſk them, whether or no he was ſeated ? 
as if 1t was a thing beneath his honour to know what he did himſelf 
without aſking. Seneca de Brevit. Vita, cap. 12. I have not yet heard 
that any of our petits maitres have come up to this Roman fop. 7 
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warmth to their internal faculties. When I ſee them 
ſtudying rhetoric, law, logic, and the like, which are fo 
inſignificant trifles, unneceſſary for their occaſions, I be- 
gin to fear that the men who adviſe them, do it that 
they may thereby have authority to be their maſters, 
For what other excuſe can I find for them. It is enough 
that they can, without our inſtruction, give the charms = 
of their eyes an air that is briſk, ſtern, or languiſhing ; 
that they can ſeaſon a denial with ſeverity, ſuſpence, and 
favour, and that they are not at a loſs for an interpreter 
of the ſpeeches made for their ſervice. With this know- 
ledge they govern with a high hand, and rule both the 
regents and the ſcholars, 
What branches If nevertheleſs they think much to 
of knowledge give place to us in any thing whatſoever, 
are fitteſt for the and have a curioſity to be book learned, 
women, , - 
poetry 1s an amuſement proper for their 
occaſions, it being a wanton, witty, diſſembling, and 
prattling art, all pleaſure and all ſhew like themſelves. 
They will alſo reap many advantages from hiſtory. In 
moral philoſophy they will be furniſhed with leſſons that 
will enable them to judge of our humours and condi- 
tions, to defend themſelves from our treacheries, to re- 
gulate the precipitancy of their own defires, to make 
5 ood uſe of their liberty, to lengthen the pleaſures of 
fe, and mildly to bear the inconſtancy of an humble 
feryant, the roughneſs of a huſband, and the diſagree- 
ablenefs of age, wrinkles, and the like. This is the 
utmoſt ſhare that I would allow them in the ſciences, 
There are ſome particular tempers that 
e are retired and recluſe. I am naturally 
formed for communication and produc- 
tion. I am all open and undiſguiſed, born for ſociety 
and friendſhip. The ſolitude which I am fond of my- 
ſelf, and recommend to others, is chiefly with no other 
view than to withdraw my affections and thoughts into 
myſelf ; to reſtrain and check not my proceedings, but 
my deſires and cares, reſigning all ſolicitude that is fo- 
reign, with a mortal averſion to ſervitude and obliga- 
tion; and not ſo much to the company of men as to 52 
mu- 
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multiplicity of buſineſs. To ſay the truth, local ſoli- 
tude rather expands and ſets me at large. I the more 
willingly embark in affairs of ſtate and the world when 
I am alone, At the Louvre, and in the crowd of the 
court, I keep within my own ſphere : the throng makes 
me retire into myſelf, and I never entertain myſelf ſo 
wantonly, ſo licentiouſly, and ſo ſingularly, as in places 
of reſpect and ceremonious prudence, Our follies do 
not provoke me to laughter, but our wiſdom. I am 
conſtitutionally no enemy to the buſtle of court. I have 
ſpent part of my life there, and capable of behaving 
chearfully in great companies, provided it be now and 
then, and at my own time. But that effeminacy of 
judgment, of which I have been ſpeaking, neceſſarily 
attaches me to ſolitude; nay at my own houſe, in the 
midſt of a numerous family, and a houſe as much fre- 
quented as any, I ſee people enow, but ſeldom fuch as 
I am fond of converfing with. And I there reſerve, both 
for myſelf and others, an unuſual liberty. There is in 
my houſe no ſuch thing as ceremony, attendance, con- 
ducting, and the like fatiguing rules of our courteſy. 
(O]! ſervile and troubleſome cuſtom |!) Every one there 
governs himſelf in his own way, let who will ſpeak his 
thoughts; while I am mute in deep meditation, and 
ſhut up in my clofet, without any offence to my gueſts. 

The men, whoſe ſociety and famiharity 
I covet, are thoſe they "call honeſt and —_ — 
ingenious men; and the idea of theſe fn,“ worth 
puts me out of conceit with others. This, 4 | 
if rightly confidered, is the rareſt of our characters, and 
a character which is chiefly owing to nature. The end 
of this commerce is ſimply private friendſhip, frequent 
viſits and conference, the correſpondence of ſouls with- 
out other advantage. In our diſcourſe, all ſubjects are 
alike to me, I care not whether there be weight or 
depth in it. There is ſtill a grace and pertinence in it. 
The whole is tinctured with a judgment mature and 
ſteddy, and mixed with good nature, frankneſs, chear- 
fulneſs, and friendſhip. It is not only in diſcourſing on 
the affairs of kings and ſtates, that our underſtanding 
diſplays its beauty and force, but it ſhews\it as much in 
private 
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private confabulation. I know what my people mean, 
even by their filence and ſmiles, and diſcover them bet- 
ter perhaps at table than at the council. Hippomachus 
ſaid juſtly, that he knew good wreſtlers by only ſeeing 
them walk in the ſtreets. If learning will-pleaſe to bear 
a part in our conference, it will not be rejected; not 
the magiſterial, imperious, and impertinent kind, as is 
generally uſed, but that which is ſubordinate and do- 
cile. All we intend by it is to paſs away the time, for 
at the hour of being inſtructed and preached to, we will 
ſeek it in its throne. May it condeſcend to favour us 
for this once if it pleaſe; for as uſeful and defirable as it 
is, I ſuppoſe that, though we might want it, we could 
well enough diſpenſe with it, and do our buſineſs with- 
out it. A perſon of good breeding, and uſed to con- 
verſe with mankind, will naturally be agreeable to every 
body. Art is nothing but the - counter-part and regiſte 


of what ſuch fouls produce. 1235 1 

6 25 The converſation of fine, well-bred 
ommerce with . . 

women. women is alſo to me a ſweet enjoyment. 


| Nam nos queque oculos eruditos habemms * ; 
cc for we alſo are verſed in the art of ogling.” If the 
ſoul has not ſo much enjoyment in this as in the firſt, 
the bodily ſenſes, which likewife have the greateſt ſhare 
of this, reduce it to a proportion near to the other, but 
in my opinion not quite. It is a commerce however, 
wherein a man had need be a little upon his guard, and 
eſpecially thoſe of a vigorous conſtitution, as mine is. 
In my youth I got a ſcald by it, and ſuffered all the 
torments which the poets ſay will happen to thoſe who 
run into this commerce, without order and judgment. 
It is true this ſcourge taught me more wit. 


Quicumque Argotica de claſſe Capharea fugit, 
Semper ab Euboicis vela retorquet aquis Ff. 


The fhip that would not on Caphareus run, 
Always is ſore th* Eubcean ſtreight to ſhun. 


It is madneſs to fix a man's thought wholly upon it, 
and to engage in it with a furious and indicreet affection; 


* Cicer, Paradox, v. cap. 2. + Ovid Triſt. lib, i. el, * 
but 
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but on the other hand, to be concerned in It ought to be 
it without true love, and without the at- T. witn 
tachment of the will, like the comedians, 2 

to play a part that is made common by time and cuſ- 
tom, without contributing any thing of his own to it 
but words; it is indeed providing for his ſafety, but in 
as ſcandalous a manner as he that abandons his honour 
or his profit, or his pleaſure, from fear of danger. For 
it is certain that from ſuch a proceeding no fruit can be 
expected to ſatisfy an honeſt foul. A man cannot take 
real pleaſure in the enjoyment of what he has not in 
earneſt deſired; and this I ſay, though fortune ſhould 
be ſo unjuſt as to favour their diſſimulation, which often 
happens, becauſe there is none of the ſex, though as 
ugly as the devil, who does not think herſelf very ami- 
able, who does not think herſelf preferable, either for 
her youth, her hair, or her gait (for with the ugly wo- 
men it is univerſally the ſame as with thoſe that are 
handſome); and the Brachman virgins, who have no other 
recommendation, but that of the common crier, Who 
calls the people together, come forth into the ſquare to 
expoſe their matrimonial parts, to try if theſe at leaſt 
are not tempting enough to procure them huſbands, 
Conſequently there is not one who does not eaſily ſuffer 
herſelf to be engaged by the firſt vow that is made to 
ſerve her. Now, from this treachery ſo common in the 
men of this age, it muſt needs happen, as we have al- 
ready feen by experience, that the women rally and re- 
unite themſelves on purpoſe to avoid us, or elſe form 
their ranks by the example we give them, play their 
part of the farce, and give way to this negociation with- 
out paſhon, care, or love. Neque affectui ſuo aut aliens 
obnoxiæ ; neither ſlaves to their own paſhon, nor to 
that of another perſon ;” believing, according to the 
perſuaſion of Lyfias in Blato, that they may with the 
more advantage and convenience ſurrender themſelves 
up to us, the leſs we love them. The reſult will be as it 
is in comedies, where the audience has as much or more 
pleaſure than the actors. For my part, I have no more 


* Tacitus's Annal. lib. xiii. cap. 45. where the hiſtorian ſpeaks only of 
the famous Poppea, the wife of Nero, the perfect model of coquettry. 
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notion of a Venus without a Cupid, than of a mother 
without a child. They are what mutually lend and owe 
their exiſtence to one another. Therefore this cheat re- 
bounds upon the perſon that commits it; to whom in- 
deed it is of little or no expence, nor on "the other hand 
does he get any thing by it of value. They who have 
made Venus a goddeſs, have taken notice that her chief 
beauty was incorporeal and ſpiritual ; but the Venus 
whom theſe people court 1s not ſo much as human, nor 
even brutal, but ſo very groſs and terreſtrial, that the 
very beaſts will not accept her. We ſee that! imagina- 
tion and deſire often heats and ſtimulates them before 
the body does: we ſee in both the ſexes, that in the herd, 
they make choice and trial of their affections, and that 
they have among themſelves an acquaintance of old good 
will. Even thoſe which old age has deprived of bodily 
ſtrength, do yet tremble, neigh, and twitter for love. 
We ſee them before the fact, all of hope and heat; and 
when the body has played its part, ſtill tickled with the 
ſweet remembrance of it; and we ſee ſome animals that 
ſwell with pride after the performance, and being tired 
and ſatiated, do yet, by vociferation, expreſs a trium- 
phant joy. He that has nothing to do, but only to diſ- 
charge his body of a natural neceſſity, need to find em- 
loyment for another by ſuch curious preparations. This 

is not food for a coarſe hoggiſh appetite. 
Montaigne's As one who does not defire to be thought 
taſte in his better than I am, I ſhall now tell of the fol- 
3 lies of my youth. I have ſeldom been ad- 
dicted to mercenary and common embraces, not only for 
my health's ſake (and yet with all my care 1 had two miſ- 
chances tho' they were ſlight forerunners) but alſo from 
a contempt of what was vulgar and venal. I choſe to 
heighten this pleaſure with difficulty, by defire, and a cer- 
tain kind of vanity : and I was of the emperor Tiberius's 
mind *, who, in his amours, was as much ſmitten with 
modeſty and an honourable extraction, as with any other 
iy; ; and of the taſte of Flora, the courtezan F, who 
never 


» Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. cap. 1. + After having turned over many 
books 1 in ſearch of Montaigne's authority for this ſtory, I found inBayle's 
Dictionary 
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never proſtituted herſelf to leſs than a dictator, a conſul, 
or a cenſor; and ſolaced herſelf in the dignity of her 
lovers. Certainly pearl and tiſſue, titles and attendants, 
add ſomething to the pleaſure. 

As for the reſt, I had a great liking to pc, beau. 
wit, provided the body was not excep- ties perferable 
tionable, For, to confeſs the truth, if ei- . p-Pove 
ther of theſe two beauties muſt of neceſ mind. | 
ſity be wanting, I would prefer the per- 
ſonal before the rational. The latter is of uſe in better 
things; but in the ſubject of love, a ſubject in which the 
ſenſes of ſeeing and feeling are chiefly concerned, ſome- 
thing may be done without the charms of the mind, but 
without thoſe of the body nothing. Beauty is the true 
advantage of the women, and ſo pecuharly theirs, that 
what we have, though it requires other features to render 
it ſuch, is only in its beſt ſtate when it is puerile and 


beardleſs, and common with theirs. It is ſaid that thoſe 


preferred to the ſervice of the grand ſignior, on the ſcore 
of their beauty, the number of whom is very great, are 
diſmiſſed at 22 years of age at the fartheſt, Reaſon, 
prudence, and the offices of friendſhip, are more com- 
monly found among the men; and therefore they govern 
the affairs of the world. | 

The two forts of commerce, or conver- Of reading, or 
fation, which we have mentioned, viz. 2 of 
that with men by a free and familiar con- 
verſation, and that with women by love, are accidental, 
and dependent on another. The one does not occur ſo 
often as is to be wiſhed ; the other decays with age; 1o 
that they could never have been ſufficient for the neceſ- 
fities of my life. That with books, which is the third, 
is much more ſure, and more within our power. It yields 
to the former in the other advantages, but bas conſtancy 
and readineſs of ſervice for its ſole ſhare. It accompanies, 


Dictionary that it is Brantome, who in his lives, Des Femmes Galantes, 
tom. i. p. 313, &c. ſays that the courtezan Flora was of a good e 
dan lineage ; and that, whereas Lais was a common proſtitute to all 
mankind, Flora only obliged the great, inſomuch that ſhe had this in- 
ſcription over her door,“ Ye Kings, Princes, Dictators, Conſuls, 
« Cenſors, Pontiffs, Queſtors, Amballadors, and other great men, en- 
« ter and welcome; but no others.“ 


Vol. III. 3 and 
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and is aſſiſting to me wherever I go: it comforts me in old 
age and ſolitude; it eaſes me of the weight of idle time 
and delivers me at any hour from diſagreeable company; 
and it blunts the edge of pain, if it be not extreme, and 
has not the entire poſſeſſion of me. To divert my ſelf 
from an uneaſy thought, it is but to run to my books; 
they preſently drive it out of my mind, by turning its 
attention to them: and though they ſee that I only have 
recourſe to them for want of other more real, natural, 
and lively benefits, they do not reflect on me for it, but 
always receive me with the ſame countenance. ** He 
c may well go on foot,” they fay, „who leads his. horſe in 
ce his hand.” And our James, king of Naples and Sicily, 
who, while handſome, young, and healthy, cauſed 
| himſelf to be carried up and down in a hand-barrow, 
upon a ſorry mattraſs, dreſſed in a veſt of grey cloth, 
and a cap of the ſame; yet attended in great royal pomp 
with horſe-litters, led horſes of all ſorts, gentlemen and 
officers ; put on an auſterity that was effeminate and un- 
ſteady. The fick man is not to be pitied who has his 
cure in his pocket. In the experience and practice of 
this, which is a very true ſentence, conſiſts all the benefit 
which I receive from books; and yet in fact I make as 
little uſe of them, in a manner, as they who know them 
not. I enjoy them as miſers do their hoards, by knowing 
that F have them to uſe when I pleaſe. With this right 
of poſſeſſion my mind is ſatisfied, and at reſt. I never 
travel without my books, be it in time of war or of peace; 
yet fometimes for ſeveral days or months, I do not look 
into them. I will read by and by, I ſay to myſelf, or to- 
morrow when I am in the humour. Mean while the time 
runs away without any inconvenience to me; for it is 
impoſſible to ſay how tranquil and eaſy ] am in this con- 
fideratzon, that I have them by me, to divert myſelf 
with them whenever I pleaſe ; and in the thought of what 
an aſhftance they are to me in life. This is the beſt via- 
ticum [I have yet known for this mortal pilgrimage, and I 
extremely pity thoſe men of underſtanding who are un- 
Provided with it; yet I rather accept of any other 
kind of amuſement, be it ever ſo light, becauſe this 
cannot fait me. | 

I | When 


J 
x 
[ 
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Of Familiarities with Men, &c. 1 
When Iam at home I the oftener viſit The ſituation of 
my library, from which I at once ſurvey a li 
all the operations of my family. It is over * 
the entrance into my houſe, from whence I have a view 
under me of my court-yards and garden, and of moſt of 
the offices of my houſe. There I turn over one book, 
then another, on various ſubjects, without order, and with- 
out deſign. One while I ruminate, another while I copy 
and dictate, as I walk to and fro, fuch whimfies as theſe 
in my Eflays. It is in the third ſtory of a tower, of which 
the firſt is my chapel, the ſecond a chamber with its clofets, 
where I often lie to be retired ; above it is a great ward- 
robe. This was formerly the moſt uſeleſs part of my 
houſe, I there paſs away the moſt of the days of my life, 
and moſt of the hours in the day, but am never there at 
night. At the end of it there is a very neat cloſet, with 
pleaſant window-lights, and a fire-place. And was I 
not more afraid of the trouble than of the expence, the 
trouble, which daves me from all application to buſineſs, 
I could eafily join to it on each fide, and on the ſame 
floor, a gallery of 100 paces in length, and 12 in breadth; 
there being walls already raiſed, though for another de- 
ſign, to the height that is requiſite. Every retired place 
ſhould have a walk in it. For if I fit ſtill my thoughts 
ſleep. My fancy does not operate ſo well as when it is put 
in motion by that of my legs. They who ſtudy without a 
book are all in the ſame condition. The form of my ſtudy 
is round, and has no more level than what is taken up by 
my table and chair; ſo that I have a view of all my 
books in five rows of ſhelves, quite round me. It has 
three noble and free proſpects, and is fixteen paces in 
diameter, I am not ſo conſtantly there in the winter, for 
my houſe is perched upon an eminence, as its name im- 
ports, and this part of it 1s moſt expoſed to the wind, 
which pleaſes me the better, for not being ſo eaſy of ac- 
ceſs, and a little remote, as well for the benefit of exer- 
ciſe as for being more retired. It is there that I am in my 


kingdom, as we ſay; and there I endeavour to render 


myſelf fole monarch, and to ſequeſter this corner from 
all ſociety, conjugal, filial, and civil, Every where elle l 
2 have 
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have but a verbal authority, and of a confuſed eſſence. 
Miſerable is that man, in my opinion, who has no place 
at home where to be by bimſelf, to entertain himſelf 
alone, or to conceal himſelf from others. Ambition-ſuf- 
ficiently plagues its proſelytes by keeping them always in 
ſhew, like a ſtatue in a market-place, Magna ſervitus eſt 
magna fortuna; g great fortune is a great ſlavery :” 
thoſe who poſſeſs it have ſcarce a retirement for the neceſ- 
ſities of nature. I have thought nothing ſo ſevere, in the 
auſterity of life which our friars affect, as what I ſee in ſome 
of their fraternities ; namely, to have a perpetual ſociety 
of place by rule, and numerous affiſtants among them in 
every action whatever; and I think it ſomewhat more to- 
lerable to be always alone, than never to be ſo. _ 

If any one ſhall tell me, that it is un- 
hs Far . dervaluing the Muſes to make uſe of them 
paſtime of the only for mirth and paſtime, I ſhall ſay he 
mind. 

does not know the value of pleaſure, play, 
and paſtime, ſo well as I do; I live from hand to mouth, 
and, with reverence be it ſpoken, I only hve for myſelf; 
in that all my deſigns terminate. I ſtudied, when young, 
for the ſake of oftentation, afterwards for wiſdom, and 
now for my recreation, but never for gain, A vain and 
prodigal longing | had for this ſort of furniture, to ſub- 
ply my own neceſſity, and to dreſs and adorn me; but I 
have long ſince weaned myfelf of it. | 
1 Books have many charming qualities 
encies attached to ſuch as know how to chuſe them; but 
to the pleaſure ther is no good without its evil. This is a 
7 Wen pleaſure, not more pure and untainted than 
__ others; it has its inconveniencies, and 
great ones too. The foul is exereiſed in it, but the body, 
the care of which I ought not to forget, remains in the 
mean time without action, grows heavy and ſtupid. I 
know of no exceis more prejudicial to me, or more to be 
avoided in this my declining age. Thus have I given 
you my three favourite, and particular occupations, I 


{peak not of the duties I owe to mankind by civil obli- 
gation. | 


* Senec. Conſolatio ad Polybium, cap. 26. 
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oppoſe this paſſion, for oppoſition only 


(53). 


CHA P. IV. 
$4 Diverſion. 


I Was once © emp ed to tonſole a lady, who whs truly 


afflicted; for moſt of their mann are affected 


and ceremonious. 


Uberibus ſemper lechromis, Aa paratis, 
In ſtatione ſas, atque expetantivus illam, 
Nuo jubeat manare medo 


They always have a dam for preſent uſe, 
Ready prepar'd whene'er they draw the ſluice, 
On leaſt pretence of joys, or griefs, or fears, 

To ſally out in falſe diſſembling tears. 


It is going the wrong way to work to * 
SS S J The uſefulne s 


of adminiſtring 
ovokes it, and makes them more ſor- diverfion - by 


ul. The evil is exaſperated by the way of comfort 
warmth of argument. We fee in common 
diſcourſe, that what flips unguardedly from a man, i& 
another goes to controvert it, the former takes it in dud- 
geon, and juſtifies what he had faid ; efpectally if it be 


a- matter wherein he is intereſted. Beſides, in ſo doing, 


you enter upon your work in a rough manner ; whereas 
the firſt viſits of a phyſician, to his patient, ought to be 
gentle, gay, and pleaſant. Never did an ill-looking ſul- 
len Eb do any thing to purpoſe. On the contrary 


therefore a man muſt, in order to make his way, ſooth 


the patient's complaints, and expreſs ſome approbation 


and excuſe for them. By this diſcretion you gain credit 


to proceed farther ; and, by an eaſy and inſenſible gra- 


dation, you fall into a reaſoning that is more ſolid and 


proper for their eure. I, whoſe chief aim 1t was to deceive 


thoſe byſtanders who' had their eyes fixed upon me, 


thought fit to palliate the diſeaſe ; though indeed J. find, 
by experience, that Ihave an aukward and unlucky hand 


„ Juy. ſat. vi. ver. 272, &c. | 
| E 3 at 
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at perſuaſion. My arguments are either too poignant, 
too dry, or too blunt and lifeleſs. After I had for a 
while applied myſelf. to her grievance, | did not attempt 
to cure it by ſtrong and lively arguments, either becauſe 
had them not to uſe, or becauſe I thought to gain my 
point better another way; neither did 1 ſet about the 
choice of the various methods of conſolation preſcribed 
by philoſophy ; as that what we complain of is no evil, 
according to Cleanthes ; that it is a ſlight evil, as the 
Peripatetics ſay; that to complain thus is neither juſt 
nor laudable, according to Chryſippus; nor the method 
preſcribed by Epicurus, more ſuitable to my taſte, viz. 
ſhifting the thought from things that are afflicting to thoſe 
that are pleaſant ;_ nor like Cicero, to make a collection 
of all theſe together, in order to diſpenſe them occaſion- 
ally. But, by ſoftly weakening the force of my argu- 
ments, and turning them by degrees ſometimes to ſub- 
jects nearer to the preſent caſe, and at other times to thoſe 
that were a little more remote ; as ſhe attended to me, I 
inſenſibly deprived her of her ſorrow, and kept her calm 
and quite compoſed as long as I was with her. I divert- 
ted the complaint; but they who ſucceeded me in the 
ſame ſervice found no amendment in her, for I had not 
gone to the root. a. 
| Perhaps I may have glanced elſewhere 
W on ſome kind of public diverſions: and 
2 employ- the practice of military diverſions, which 
ed ſucceſsfully. Pericles made uſe of in the Peloponneſian 
in war and in . 
negociations. war, and of a thouſand more ſuch in other 
places, for drawing off the enemy's forces 
from a country, is too frequent in hiſtory. It was an 
ingenious ſtratagem by which the Sieur de Himber- 
court 4 ſaved both himſelf and others, in the city of 
Liege, when the duke of Burgundy, who beſieged it, 
made him enter into it to execute the articles that were 
agreed to for the ſurrender. The towns-people, who 
atlembled in the night for that purpoſe, began to muti- 
ny againſt the agreement, and many of them reſolved to 
+ Cicer. Tuſe. Queſt . lib. iii. cap. 31, t You will find this 
ftory at foil length in the Memoirs of ur de Comines, lib. 11, cap. : G 
, Fn a 


Of Diverſi ON. | — 
fall foul upon the negociators of it, whom they had in 
their power. He feeling the guſt of this firſt Lies of 
the people, who were about ruſhing into his quarters to 
kill him ſuddenly, ſent out two of the inhabitants of the 
city (for he had ſome af them then preſent with him) to 
make an offer to the town-council of freſh, and more 
favourable terms, which he had framed on the ſpot for 
the preſent occaſion. Theſe two men diverted the firſt 
ſtorm, by the repair of the enraged rabble to the town- 
houſe, to hear and conſider of the ſubje& of their com- 
miſſion. The deliberation was ſhort, and ſo a ſecond * 
ſtorm aroſe with as much fury as the other ; whereupon 
he diſpatched four freſh mediators, of the ſame quality, 
proteſting that they had now better conditions to offer to 
them, and ſuch as would give them entire content and 
ſatisfaction ; by which means the people were again re- 
preſſed. In ſhort, by thus diverting their fury with ſuch 
a contrivance of amuſements, as made them ſpend it in 
vain conſultations, by which it was at laſt laid aſleep, he 
ſpun out the affair to another day, which was the prin- 
Jo thing he wanted. 
This other ſtory is alſo .of the ſame How Atalanta 
ſtamp. Atalanta, a virgin of extraordi- aug . u 3 
EE 2 nd th y de- 
nary beauty, in order to diſengage her- feated in a race, 
ſelf from a thouſand, or more ſuitors, who 
courted her in marriage, propoſed this condition to them, 
that ſhe would accept of him for a huſband that ſhould 
equal her in running, provided + that they who came 
ſhort of her ſhould be put to death. There were enow 
who thought the prize very well worth ſuch a riſque, 
and who ſuffered the penalty of this cruel bargain. Hip- 
pomanes, being to take trial after the others, invoked . 
the tutelar goddeſs of his amorous paſſion, and implored 
her aſſiſtance, who, hearing his petitian, furniſhed him 
with three golden apples, and an inſtruction how to uſe 
them. The field on which they ran being quite open, . 
as ſoon as Hippomanes perceived his miſtreſs cloſe at his 
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+ *Præmiĩa veloci conjux thalamique dabuntur : 
„Mors pretium tardis: ea lex certaminis eſto,” 
Ovid, Met. lib. x. fab. 11. ver. 12. 13. 
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heels, he, as if by inadvertency, let fall one of the ap- 
ples, the beauty of which was ſo tempting to the virgin, 
that ſhe failed not to turn out of the way to take it up. 


Obſtupuit virgo, nitidique cupidine pomi 
Declinat curſus, aurumque volubile tollit *. 


The nimble virgin, dazzled to behold 
The ſhining apple rolling on the mold, 
Stopp'd her career to ſeize the tempting gold. 


He did the fame, when he ſaw himſelf hard preſſed, by 
the ſecondand third apples, till, by thus diverting her, and 
making her go often out of her way, he won the race, 
The diverſion oo When phyſicians cannot purge off a 
the mind to Catarrh, they divert and turn it to ſome 
other objects 3 other leſs dangerous part, And I find alſo 
uſeful method d 6 A+ 1 
for the cure of that this is the moſt ordinary practice for 
its diſorders. diſeaſes of the mind. The mind, ſays 
Cicero, 1s ſometimes to be drawn off to other thoughts, 
purſuits, cares, and occupations, and mult often be cur- 
ed, like ſick perions, by the change of place 4. It gives 
a little joſtle to a man's diſorders ; it neither makes him 
ſuſtain, nor diminith their attack, and only makes him 
decline and turn out of the way from it, 
It belongs only = T Þis other leflon is too ſublime and too 
to a Socrates to difficult. It is for men of the firſt claſs to 
1 0851 with pauſe upon, conſider, and judge of it. It 
* belongs only to a Socrates, not to change 
countenance when he looks at death, but to grow fami- 
liar, and to ſport with it. He ſeeks for no comfort 
but what he expects from that. To die appears to him 
a natural and indifferent accident. It is thereon that he 
fixes his fight and reſolution, without looking elſewhere. 
| I be diſciples of Hegeſias, who actually 

ee ſtarved themſelves to death, and were 
Hegeſias to de- animated to it by the fine language of his 
pe themſeſves inſtructions, which was ſo powerful that 
ol life. 5 CY a 

| king Ptolemy forbad him to entertain 


Ovid, Metam. id. ibid. ver. 107, &c. 
+ Cic. Tuſc, Queſt. lib, iv, cap. 35. | a 
„ : * his | 
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his followers any more with ſuch homicide doctrines *; 
thoſe difciples, I fay, do not conſider death in itſelf, 
nor do they judge of it. It is not on that they fix 
their thoughts ; they run towards, and aim at a new 
being. | 

Thofe poor wretches that we ſee wuether it is 
brought upon a ſcaffold, full of ardent owing to a firm- 
devotion z and therein employing all gte foul _ 
their fenſes as far as poſhble, their ears going to die on 
to the inſtructions given them, their eyes „tele give 
and hands lifted up to heaven, and their — devotion. 
voices employed in loud prayers, with a | 
vehement and continual emotion, do things doubtleſs 
which are laudable and proper for ſuch a neceſſity. We 
ought to commend them for their devotion, but not 
properly for their conſtancy. They ſhun the encounter, 
they turn death out of their thoughts, and amuſe them- 
ſelves with ſome trifle or other, as children are amuſed 
when a ſurgeon goes to prick them with the lancet. I 
have ſeen ſome who, when they have happened to look 
down upon thoſe dreadful inſtruments of death that are 
near them, have fainted, and furiouſly turned their 
thoughts another way. Thoſe who are to be caſt from 
a frightful precipice, are adviſed either to ſhut their 
eyes, or turn them to another fide, | 

Subrius Flavius, the general, being, 208 9 
by Nero's command, to be put to death, 2 3 
and by the hands of Niger, another ge- vas going to be 
neral, when they led him to the place of *euted. 
execution, Flavius perceiving the hollow that Niger had 
cauſed to be made for his neck, to be badly contrived, 
ſaid to the ſoldiers, who were preſent, „neither is this 
5 according to military diſcipline.” When Niger ex- 
horted him to keep his head ſteddy, “do you but 
« ſtrike,” ſaid he, “as ſteddily .“ And he was right 
in his gueſs, for Niger's arm trembled, ſo that he made 
ſeveral ſtrokes at his neck before he cut off his head. 
This man indeed ſeems to have had his thoughts ſted- 
dily fixed on the ſubject. | | 


V Valer. Max. lib, viii. cap. 9. Cic, Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. i. cap. 34. 
1 Tacit. Annal. lib, xv, cap. 67, 
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* He that dies in a battle, ſword in hand, 
think much of neither thinks, apprehends, nor conſiders 
N battle of death, being diverted from the idea of 
it by the heat of the battle. An honeſt man 
of my acquaintance falling down by a thruſt in a com- 
bat, and receiving nine or ten ſtabs from his adverſary as 
he lay ſtretched on the ground, every one preſent called 
out to him to examine his conſcience; but he told me 
afterwards, that though he heard what they ſaid, it no- 
thing moved him, and that he thought of nothing but 
how to diſengage himſelf, and be revenged. killed 
his man in that ſame rencounter. He who brought L. 
Syllanus *, the ſentence of his death, did him very great 
ſervice, foraſmuch as that having heard his anſwer +, 
<< that he was well prepared to die, but not by the hand 
* of an executioner,” he ruſhed upon him with his ſol- 
diers, when he, being quite unarmed, defended himſelf 
obſtinately with his fiſts and feet, till he received ſo many 
wounds that he was killed, after having, by this ſadden 
frenzy, diſſipated the painful apprehenſion of the linger- 
ing death for which he was ＋ F 
* We always think of ſomething elſe; 
—.— either the expectation of a better FA lays 
which hinder us hold of us, and ſupports us, or the hopes 
ey of death, of the valour of our children, or of the 
honour that will be hereafter done to our 
names, or the eſcape from the evils of this world, or the 
vengeance that threatens thoſe who are the authors of 
our death. Poor Dido ſays, 


| Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poſſunt, 
Supplicia hauſurum ſcopulis, et nomine Dido 


Sæpe vocaturum. 
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* 
Audiam: et bæc manes veniet mihi fama ſub imos ||. 
Sure, if the gods have any pow'r at all, 
. Split on the rocks, thou wilt on Dido call; 
But all in vain : thy ſhipwreck I ſhall know 
By fame convey'd me to the ſhades below. 
* Tacitus calls him Lucius Silanus, Annal. lib. xvi. cap. 79. 1 Tacit. 
Annal. lib. xvi. cap* . || Virgil, Eneid. lib. Iv. ver. 382, &p. 


Xenophon 


o 
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Jenophon was ſacrificing, with a crown upon his head, 
when news was brought to him of the death of his ſon 
Cryllus, ſlain at the battle of Mantinea *. At the firſt in- 
telligence of it he took off his crown, and threw it on the 
ground; but hearing, in the ſequel of the narrative, how 
valiantly he fell, he took it up, and replaced it on his 
head, Epicurus himſelf, at his death is comforted by 
the confideration of the utility and eternity of his writ- 
ings. Omnes clari et nobilitati labores, fiunt tolerabiles +; 
ce all works that are illuſtrious and renowned, are to be 
« borne with.” And the ſame wound, the ſame fatigue 
are not equally intolerable, as Xenophon ſays, to a ge- 
neral of an army and a common ſoldier. Epaminondas 
died with much more chearfulneſs when he was inform- 
ed that victory had declared for him. Hyec ſunt ſolatia, 
hec fomenta ſummorum dolorum ; © theſe are the leni- 
« tives, theſe the fomentations of the greateſt ſorrows.” 
Other circumſtances of the like kind amuſe and enter- 
tain us, and turn off our conſideration of the thing in 
itſelf, Even the arguments of philoſophy are always 
edging and glancing on the ſubject, without ſcarce 
touching the exterior part. The greateſt man of the 
chief ſchool of philoſophy, which ſuperintended the 
others, I mean the great Zeno, forms theſe ſyllogiſms 
with reſpect to death and drunkenneſs. Nullum malum 
glorioſum eſt; mors autem glorioſa eſt; mirs ergo non eſt 
malum; © no evil is honourable ; but: death is honour- 
able; therefore death is not an evil.” Nobody truſts 
a drunken man with a ſecret, but any one will truſt a 
wiſe man; therefore no wiſe man is a drunkard. Is 
this hitting the mark? I am pleaſed to ſee that theſe 
firſt rate geniuſes cannot diveſt themſelves of their fel- 
lowſhip with us. With all their pretended perfections, 


they are ſtill but ſtupid mortals. 


Revenge is a ſweet paſſion, and ſtrong- The way to dif- 
ly imprinted in nature. I ſee it plainly, yo a 2 
though I have no experience of it. To dungen Of ter 


2 h x a venge. 
divert a young prince from it lately, I 


* Valer. Max. lib. v. § 10, + Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. 25. 
1 Ciz, Tuſc. Queſt, lib. ii. cap. 24. § Senec. epilt, 32, 83. 
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did pot offer to ſay, that, to the man who had ſmore 


him on one cheek, he. ſhould turn the other alſo, in obe- 
dience. to charity; nor did I endeavour, to ſet before him 
the tragical events which poetry aſcribes to this paſſion. 
I did not meddle, with his paſſion, but tried, for a fancy, 
to give him a reliſh of the beauty of a contrary quality; 
and, by repreſenting the honour, favour, and good will, 
Which he would acquire by gaod nature, I gave his 
mind a turn to ambition. Thus f carried my point... 

The ufefatoefs,. If your affection in the article of love 
of making ſuch a be too ſtrong, diſperſe it, ſay they; and 


diverſion in the they are perfectly right, for J myſelf 


ſhon of love. 
eee. have often tried it with advantage. Break 


it into deſires of various kinds, of which, if you pleaſe, 
there may be one regent. and paramount; but leſt ir 
mould tyrannize and domineer over you, weaken, and 
give it ſome pauſe, by dividing and diverting it. 


Cum moro ſa vago 1 neultiet inguine Vena *. 
Conjicio bumorem collectum in corpora queque T. 


When one amour engrofles all thy mind 
Diſcharge thy loins on all the leaky kind : 
For that's a wiſer way than to reſtrain 
Within thy ſwelling nerves, that hoard of pain. 


And look to it in time, leſt it prove too troubleſome to 
deal with when it has once got poſſeſſion of you. 


Si non prima novis conturbes vulnera plagis, 
JV. olgivagaque vagus venere ante necentia cures. 


Unleſs you fancy ev'ry one you view, | 
Ramble 1n love, and cure old wounds by new. 


Ft is poſſi ble to W — 
pH canoe I was once diſturbed by a ſtrong pal- 


from one paſſion ſion, according to my n natural temper, 
by the means of though not ſo vehement as Juſt ; and 


IT « perhaps had been undone by it if I had 
merely truſted ro my own ſtrength. Having need of a 


® Perſ. (at, vi. ver. 73. + Lucret. lib. iv, ver. 1063, &c: 


powerful 
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erful diverſion to draw me out of it, T grew amorous 
by. art and by ſtudy, wherein I was aſſiſted by my youth. 
Love relieved me and reſcued me from the evil, which 
was brought upon me by friendſhip. It is the fame in 
every other caſe. If a violent imagination poſſeſſes me, 
J think it the ſhorter way to change than to conquer it, 
1 depute one at leaſt different from it, if not contrary 
to it. Variation always relieves, diſſolves, and diſſi- 
pates. If I cannot encounter with it, I eſcape from it. 
and, in avoidmy it, I flip out of the way, and uſe 
craft. By fhifring of places, bufineſs, and company, I 
hide myſelf in the crowd of other amuſements and ſen- 
timents, where it loſes the trace of me, and wanders 
out of my way. | 
In this manner nature proceeds, by the How time cures 
aid of inconſtancy ; for the time ſhe has gone, » pat 
given us for the ſovereign cure of our paſ- 
ſions, gains its effect chiefly by reaſon that ſupplying 
our imagination with a ſuperfœtation of objects, it 
looſens and diflolves the firſt apprehenſion how ftron 
foever. A wiſe man viſits his dying friend almoſt as 
much at the end of twenty-five years as in the firſt 
year; and, according to Epicurus, altogether as much, 
for he did not think the foreſight of troubles, or their 
duration, an alleviation of them. But ſo many other 
thoughts run acroſs this that it languiſhes, and is at 
tength wearicd out, 3 R 
Alcibiades *, in order to take off the 200 way to diſ- 
fondneſs of the people for common re- epos 
ports, cut off the ears and tail of his beau- | 
tiful dog, and turned him out of doors, on purpoſe to 


give them a ſubject for diſcourſe, inſtead of prating of 


his other actions. For this ſame purpoſe of miſleading 
the opinions, conjectures, and converſation of the peo» 
ple, I have alſo ſeen ſome women conceal their real 
aftections by ſuch as were counterfeit. Nay, I have ſeen 
one who has counterfeited ſo long that the has in good 
carneſt dropped the real and original love, and been 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Alchibiades, ſays, this dog coft him 0 
crowns, and that his tail was his greateſt beauty, _—— 


cap- 
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captivated by the feigned one: and by her I found 
that they who know their affections well placed, are 
fools to conſent to ſuch a diſguiſe. - The public recep- 
tion, and entertainments being reſerved for ſuch pre- 
tended humble ſervants, a man may conclude him to 
be no conjurer if he does not in the end put himſelf into 
your place, and fend you to his. This is properly to 
cut out, and make a ſhoe for another to wear, | 
A ſmall matter A little thing diſengages and puts us 
either engages, aſide; for a ſmall matter engage us. We 
22 ges do not conſider ſubjects, in the groſs, and 
# fingle in themſelves : we are ſmitten with | 
minute and ſuperficial circumſtances, or images, and 
with the inſignificant parings of ſubjects. 


Folliculos ut nunc teretes eſtate cicadæ 
 Linquunt ||. | 

Such as the hollow huſks or bags we find 

That butterflies in ſummer leave behind. 


Plutarch himſelf + laments his daughter for the monkey- 
tricks ſhe played in her infancy. The remembrance of 
a farewel, a particular act ion or favour, or of a final re- 
commendation, afflict us. The fight of Cæſar's robe 
troubled all Rome, which was more than his death had 
done. The very ſound of names ringing in our ears, as, 
« My poor maſter; my very good friend; alas! my 
« dear father; or my ſweet daughter,” affects us. When 
thoſe repetitions torment me, and I examine them cloſe- 
ly, I find it is no other than a grammatical complaint. 
The word and tone affect me, as the exclamations of 
preachers often work more upon their auditories than their 
arguments, and as we are moved at the pitiful cries of a 
beaſt that is killed for our ſervice, without my weighing 


or penetrating, in the mean while, into the true and 
ſolid effence of my ſubject. 


——bis ſe ſtimulis dolor ipſe laceſſit 3. 
With theſe incitements grief itſelf provokes. 
Theſe are the grounds of our mourning. 


| Lucret. lib. v. ver. 801, &c. + In a treatiſe, intituled, A 
Word of Comfort to his Wife, on the Death of her Daughter, chap. 1. 
1 Lucan. lib. ii. ver. 42. | 
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The obſtinate continuance of the ſtone, B. hat riding 
eſpecially thoſe in my bladder, has ſome- objects the de- 
times been attended with ſo long a ſup- _ life is kept 
preſſion of urine, even for three or four 
days together, and brought me ſo near death, that it 
would have been a folly to have hoped to eſcape it, or 
even ſo much as to have deſired to eſcape it, confiderin 
what I ſuffer from it crue} attacks, What a monſter 
of cruelty was that emperor, who, amon 1b 
other Cares, which ho invented for bis n died 
criminals *, ſuffered them to drink as uin ſtop theis 
much wine as they could ſwallow, and ob 
then cauſed their privy members to be tied up fo hard 
that their urine might ſtop and kill them. Finding 
myſelf in that ſtate. I conſidered by what trifling cauſes 
and objects imagination fed my defire of life, of what 
atoms the weight and difficulty of parting with it was 
compoſed in my foul, and to how many frivolous 
thoughts we give way in fo great an affair. A dog, a 
horſe, a book, a glaſs, and what not, were reckoned in 
my loſs: and others with no leſs folly, in my opinion, 
reckoned up in theirs their ambitious hopes, their money, 
and their ſcience. 1 look upon death with indifference 
when I conſider it as the end of life univerfally, I inſult 
over it in the groſs, but, when it comes to particulars, 
it harrows my ſoul. The tears of a footman, the dif- 
poſal of my old cloaths, the touch of a friendly hand, 
4 common conſolation, diſcourage me, and fink my ſpt- 
rits. Thus are our ſouls troubled by the complaints in 
romance: and the regrets of Dido and Ariadne in Vir 
gil and Catullus, raiſe a compaſhon even in thoſe who 
do not believe them. It is a proof of an obſtinate hard 
heart, never to perceive it moved ; as they tell a won- 
derful ſtory of Polemon, who is ſaid to have not fo 
much as turned pale at the bite of a mad dog, though 
it tore away the calf of his leg. Nor is it within the 
extent of human wiſdom, to have ſo lively and entire a 
conception of the cauſe of forrow, by judgment, as not 
to be increaſed by his preſence, when the eyes and ears 


* Suetonius, in the Life of Tiberius, chap. 62. 
T In.hjs Life by Diogenes Laertius, lib. iv. § 17. 


are 
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are witneffes of it, the parts which are only to be agi- 


tated by trifling accidents. 
e Is it reaſon that even the arts them- 
Ae orator and {elves ſhould make an advantage of our 
touched to the natural ſtupidity and weakneſs? An ora- 
77 A tor, during the farce of his pleading, 
Ae ſhall be moved by the ſound of his own 
voice, and his feigned agitations, and 
ſuffer himſelf to be captivated by the paſſion which he 
repreſents. He will imprint on himſelf a true and real 
grief, by means of the part he plays, for the ſake of 
transferring it to the audience, who are yet leſs affected 
than himſelf ; like thoſe perſons who are hired at fune- 
rals, to aſſiſt in the ceremony of mourning, who fell 
their tears, and their ſadneſs by weight and meaſure. 


For though they act in a borrowed ſhape, yet, by ad- 
juſting and habituating their countenance to the occa- | 


fion, it is certain that they are often entirely ſwallowed 
up by it, and immerged in real melancholy. I was one 
among many other of his friends, who attended the 
corpſe of M. de Grammont to Soiſſons, from the fiege 
of La Fere, where he was killed. I obſerved that in all 
the places through which we paſſed, we ſet the people 
a weeping and lamenting by only the ſolemn parade of 


our convoy, for the name of the deceaſed was not ſo | 
much as known by them. Quintilian * ſays, he had | 
ſeen comedians ſo deeply engaged in a mourning ſcene | 
that they could not help weeping when they went off of | 
the ſilage; and that, having himſelf undertaken to ſtir 
up a paſhon in another perſon, he eſpouſed it himſelf to 
ſuch a degree that he not only ſhed tears, but waxed pale, | 
and behaved like a man truly overwhelmed with grief . 

; In a country, near our mountains, the 
A * women act both the prieſt and the clerk; 
ing one's grief. for as they magnify the loſs of the de- 
ceaſed huſband by the remembrance of what good and 
agreeable qualities he had, they, at the very ſame time, 
make a collection and proclamation of his imperfections, 
as if they would make themſelves ſome amends, and fo di- 
vert their compaſhon to contempt; and yet, with a much 


® Inſtit. Orat. lib, vi. cap. a. at the end, + Ibid, 
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better grace than we do, who, at the loſs of a prime ac- 
quaintance, ſtrive to give him new and falſe praiſe, and 
'to make him quite another man, when we have loſt ſight 
of him than he appeared to be when we ſaw him, as if 
regret was a matter of inſtruction, or that tears, by waſh- 
ing our underſtanding, cleared it, For my part, 1 
henceforth quit claim to all favourable characters the 
world ſhall be diſpoſed to give of me ; not becauſe I ſhall 
be worthy of them, but becauſe I ſhall be dead. 

If any one aſks another, what concern NG age \ 
have you in this fiege ? “ The intereſt of _ Tale 
« example, he will ſay, and of the com- tions, without - 
* mon obedience due to my prince; I 3 
aim at no profit from it whatſoever; human mind. 

« and for honour, I know what a ſmall- | 

* ſhare of it can redound to ſuch a private man as I 
« am: I have in this neither paſſion nor quarrel.” See 
him however but the next day, and you will find him 
quite another man, chafing, and red-hot with rage, in his 
line of the battle, for the aſſault. It is the glittering of 
ſo much ſteel, the fire and noiſe of our cannon and drums 
that has infuſed this freſh rancor and hatred into his veins. 
A frivolous cauſe you will ſay : how is it a cauſe ? There 


needs none to put the mind in agitation. A mere whimſy, 


without body and without ſubject, governs and putsitin mo- 
tion. Let me think of building caſtles in Spain, my ima- 
gination ſuggeſts to me conveniencies and pleaſures, with 
which my foul is really pleaſed and delighted. How often 
do we torment our minds with anger or ſorrow by ſuch 
ſhadows, and plunge ourſelves in fantaſtic paſhons, which 
alter us both body and ſoul ? What aſtoniſhed, fleering, 
and confuſed grimaces, do ſuch idle notions excite in our 
countenances ? What ſallies and agitations do they create, 
both of the members and the voice? Does it not ſeem 
that this individual man has falſe notions from a crowd 
of others, with whom he has dealings, or ſome devil 
within him that perſecutes him? Inquire of yourſelf where 
is the object of this change? Is there any thing in nature, 


man excepted, which nothing ſuſtains, over which no- 


Vor. III. F thing 
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thing has any power? * Cambyſes, for only having dreamt 
in his ſleep that his brother was to be one day king of 
Perſia, put him to death, though he was a brother that 
he loved, and always confided in  Ariſtademus, king 
of the Meſſenians, killed himſelf, out of a fancy that a 
certain howling of his dogs was an ill omen ||. And king 
Midas did the fame, becauſe he had dreamt ſome dif- 
agreeable dream . It is takipg life at its juſt value to 
abandon it for a dream. Hear nevertheleſs how theſoul tri- 
umphs over the wretchedneſs and weakneſs of the body, 
and its being liable to all injuries and alterations : and 
truly it has reaſon to ſpeak thus of it. 


O prima infelix fingenti terra Prameibeo 
Le parùm cauti pectoris egit opus. 

Corpora diſponens, ment em nou vidit in arie 
Recta animi primùm debuit eſſe via 5. 


Oh ! "twas for man a moſt unhappy day 

When raſh Prometheus formed him out of clay! 
In his attempt, the heedleſs architect 

Did indiſcreetly the main thing neglect. 

In framing bodies he had not the art 

To form the mind, the firſt and nobleſt part. 


CHAP. V. 
On ſome Verſes of Virgil. a 


T TSEFUL meditation is the more em- Gay  refle&ions 
|; barraſſing and burdenſome by being neceſſary in old 
copious and ſolid. Vice, death, poverty, 8 


-_ — 


* The Engliſh tranſlator, (Mr. Cotton) for want of having ſeen An- 
gelier's edition of Montaigne in 4to, anno 1588, has miſtaken the ſenſe 
of this paſſage, by. wording it thus, “ Is there any thing but us in na- 
ture, but ſubſiſting nullity, over which it has power?“ A phraſe un- 
intelligible, and only quoted teſt many of his readers ſhould be led into 
the ſame miſtake. + Herodot. lib. iii. p. 196. Plutarch's: Trea- 
tiſe of Superſtition, chap. 9. IId ibid. 5 Propert lib. iii. el 5 ver. 7. 
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and diſtempers, are ſubjects that are bath grave and 
grievous. It is neceſſary for the mind to be well furniſh · 
ed with the means of ſubſtaining and combating evils, 
and inſtrufted in the rules of a good life, and a right 
belief ; and it ſhould be often rouzed and OG in 
this noble ſtudy. But, in an ordinary ſoul, this muſt be 
by relaxing ſometimes, and with moderation; for, if eon- 
tinually bent to it, it will grow ſtupid. In my youth I 
found it neceflaty to put myſelf in mind, and to ſolicit 
myſelt to keep ro my duty. Gaiety and health, they ſay, 
do not agree quite ſo well with theſe ſerious and wiſe diſ- 


_ courſes. I am at this prefent time in another ſtate. Tlie 


terms of old age only give me too much warnings, preacti 
to me, and make me grow wifer, From an exceflive 
ſprightlineſs, I am funk into exceſfive gravity, which is 
worſe. For that reaſon I now fuffer my fancy to run 
wild for the purpoſe, and ſometimes employ my mind 
in wanton and juvenile thoughts, with which it diverts 
itſelf. I am of late but too reſerved, too-grave, and too 
ſedate. Every day, at theſe years, admoniſhes me to be cool 
and temperate, This body of mine avoids regularity, 
and dreads it. It is now its turn to guide my mind to- 
wards a reformation. This too governs in its turn, 
and more roughly and imperiouſſy than the other. It 
does not let me reſt an hour, eithet fleeping or waking, 
from ſome inſtruction concerning death, patience, and 
repentance. I now deny myſelf temperance, as I did 
formerly pleaſure ; for it draws me too far back, and 
even to a degree of ſtupidity. Now I would fain be my 
own maſter in every reſpe&t. Even wiſdom has its exceſs, + 
and has as much need of moderation as folly ; therefore 
teſt I ſhould wither, dry up, and over-burden myfelf 
with prudence, in the intervals, which my infirmities 
allow me, | | 


| Mens intenta ſuis ne ſiet nuſque matis Þ. 
Left that my mind ſhould eyermore be bent, 
And fix'd on ſubjects full of diſcontent. 


t Ovid de Triſt. lib. iv. eleg. 1. ver. 4- 
| | Fa * 
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| gently decline it, and turn away my eyes from the ſtor- 
V and cloudy ſky that T have before me; which, thanks 

be to God, I confider without fear, but not without me- 

ditation and debate; and amuſe myſelf with the remem- 

brance of the days of my youth, | 2 
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+1 Z—animius quod perdidit, optat, QUE T3113 
5 "02 Atque in Fan ſe tot us imagine verſat T. 
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The mind longs to regain what it has loſt, 
And by things paſt is totally ingroſs'd. oY 


kr ih 


Was it not the meaning of Janus's double face, to figni- 
fy. that childhood ſhould look forward, and old age back- 
ward ? Let years drag me on as they may, but it ſhall be 
backward, As long as my eyes are able to review that 
beautiful ſeaſon, which is expired, I now and then turn 
them that way, Though it is gone out of my blood- 
veſſels, yet Lam not willing to root the image of it out 
of my memor. md 8181 36 1113 | 
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Vaivere bis, vitã poſſe priore frui l. 
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| : Of mem'ry, to enjoy paſt life again. wry 
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I be man lives twice; who can the gift retain 


ene of youth, that they may be pleaſed to ſce 
youth. in others that activity and beauty of the 


2 Petronius, p. 90. of the Paris edition, 1 hs 
Martial lib. * epig. 23, ver. 7. e $3 92 WNW 4 
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Teady to leap out of my Kin for joy, as much as if I Had 
received a new favour when I had not a right to one, 
With whatever vain fancies I pleaſe myſelf, I cannot 
ſometimes force one poor ſmile from this wretched body 
of mine. I am only merry in conceit, and, as in a dream, 
ro divert by ſtratagem the chagrin of old age: but ſurely 
it would require another remedy than a dream. A weak 
ſtruggle of art againſt nature. It is a great folly to 
lengthen and anticipate human inconveniencies, as every 
body does. I had rather be old, though it be for a leſs 
time than to be old before I am really ſo l. I ſeize on 
even the leaſt occaſions of pleaſure that ng take ces 
come in my way. I know well, by hear- ſay, — 1 
ſeveral ſorts of pleaſures, which are pru- enjoying. plea- 
dent, manly and honourable ; but opinion 
has not power enough over me to give me an appetite for 
them. I covert not ſo much to have them gallant, mag- 
nificent and pompous, as I do to have them delightful, 
eaſy to come at, and ready at hand. A natura diſcedimus: 
populo nos damus, nullius rei bono autori C; * we abandon 
« nature to follow the popular taſte, from which no 
« good comes.” My philoſophy is in action, in natural 
and preſent practice, very little in fancy. What a | lea- 
ſure ſhould I take in playing at cob- nut, or whipping a top! 


4 4 
Non p:nebat enim rumores ante ſalutem F. 


He was too wile 
Idle reports before his health to prize. 


Pleaſure is a quality of very little ambition. It thinks 
itſelf rich enough, without any mixture of reputation 
with it, and is beſt pleaſed in obſcurity. That young man 
who ſhould pretend to a palate for wine and ſauces, ought 
to be whipped. There was nothing which I leſs knew 


I Cicero's Treatiſe of old Age, ch. 10. J Senex. epiſt. gg, 1 T9» 
is a very pleaſant application of a grave verle, quoted out of Ennius Y 
Cicero de Offic. lib. i cap. 24. where that poet ſpeaking of Fabiùs Max?” 
mus, ſays, that while he was acting for the public good, he was indif- 
terent to every thing that was ſaid at Rome io run down his condutt. 
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and valued, but now I learn 5 am very much aſhamed 
of it, but what ſhould 1 do? I am more aſhamed and 
vexed at the ogcalions that prompt me to it. It is for 
us to doat and tell old wives ſtories, but young men muſt 
mand their reputation, and make a genteel figure. Youth 
is advancing into the world, and into credit. We are 
going out of it. Sibi ærma, fibi æguos, ſibi baſtas, fibi 
ilam, fibi natationes, et curſus habeaut; nobis ſenibus, ex 
beam mullis, taios relinguant et tefferas * ; „ let them 
b reſerve to themſelves arms, horſes, ſpears, clubs, ten- 
te nis, ſwimming, and racing; and, of the many ſports, 
« leave dice and draughts, and the cheſs-board, to us old 
„ men,” The laws themſelves ſend us to our houſes, 
I can do no leſs in favour of this wretched ſtate. into 
which I am puſhed by my age, than to furniſh it with 
play-things and amuſements, as they do children, into 
whoſe claſs we are alſo relapſed, Both wiſdom and folly 
will have enough to do to ſuppurt and relieve me, by 

alternate offices, in this calamity of age. 


Miſce ſtultitiam ccnfiliis brevem +. 
Short folly mix with graver cares, 


J alſo avoid the lighteſt attacks; for what would not 
have ſcratched me formerly, now pierce me through and 
through. My conſtitution begins naturally to be fa il 
crazy; in fragili corpore odioſa omnis offen/is et; ** to a 
te weak conſtitution every injury is hateful,” 4 


Menſque pati durum ſuſtinet ægra nibil . 
And a ſick mind nothing that's harſh can bear. 
I 'was always of fo delicate a conſtitution that the leaft 4 


injury would hurt me; and I am now become more 
tender, and more expoſed on all ſides. a 


8 EP 


Et minimæ vires frangere quaſſa valent J. 
A crack'd pitcher is ſoon broke. 


A eie, de Sent. oap. 16, 7 Hen. lib. iy. ode 12. ver, 279. 1.Ovid 
de Ponto, lib, i. eleg. 5. ver. 38, H Ovid, Triſt. lib, iii. el. 17. ver. 22, 
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On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 71 
My judgment reftrains me from repining and grumb- 
ling at the inconveniencies I ſuffer by the law of na- 
ture ; but it does not take away my feeling. Having no 
other view but a merry life, I would run from one end 
of the world to the other in queſt of one year of pleaſant 
and jocund tranquility. 1 have enough of that fort 
which is gloomy and ſtupid, but it makes me ſleepy and 
brainſick. I am not fatisfied with it. If there be any 
perſon, any good company in country or city, in France 
or elſewhere, refident or travelling, who can like my 
humour, and whoſe humours I can like, let them but 


give a whiſtle, and I will go and furniſh them with 


eſſays fat and lean. 

Since it is the prerogative of the mind The mind too 
to reſcue itſelf from old age, I adviſe mine 2 — 2 
by all means to do it. ean time let it 

wax green and flouriſh like miſletoe upon a dead tree. 
I fear however it is a traitor, becauſe it has contracted 
ſo eloſe a fraternity with the body, that it leaves me at 
every turn to follow the call of that. I flatter it, and 
deal with it apatt, but in vain. I try, to no purpoſe, 
to break the connection, by laying Seneca and Catullus 
before it, and the repreſentation of court ladies and 
royal maſks. If its companion has the cholic, the mind 
ſeems alſo to be afflicted with it. Even the faculties 
that are peculiarly and properly its own, cannot then lift 
themſelves up, but plainly find themſelves cramped. 
There is no ſprightlineſs in its production, if there be 
none at the ſame time in the body. 

Our teachers are in the wrong who, The hedich and 
while they are in queſt of the cauſes of body is * . no 
the extraordinary tranſports of the mind, of the extraotdi- 
attribute it to a divine extaſy, to love, to wy * 
a martial fierceneſs, poetry and wine, have 
denied the ſhare of it due to health. A boiling, vigour- 
ous, full, and idle ſtate of health, ſuch as formerly the 
verdure of youth and indolence furniſhed me with by 
fits ; that fire of gaiety raiſes lively clear flaſhes in the 
mind, beyond our natural light, which are accompanied 
with the moſt fantaſtical, if not the mo perate en- 
thuſiaſm. Now it is no wonder if a contrary ſtate of 


F 4 body 
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body ſink and clog my ſpirits, and ** a conttary 
effect. . 


Ad nullum conſurgit opus cum corpore languet * : 


The man whoſe body languiſhing doth lie, 
Cannot to any work himſelf apply. 


And yet would have me obliged to it, as it pretends, for 
my oppoſing this agreement much more than is common 
with mankind to do; at leaſt, while we have a truce, let 
us baniſh difficulties and miſchiefs from our commerce, 


| 4- Dum licet, cdu ſalvatur fronte ſenectus . 


Let even the wrinkles of old age be ſmooth'd. 


Mantaiins%s | Tetrica ſunt ame nanda jocularibus; 

charakter of wiſ- “ ſour chagrin muſt be ſweetened with 

dom. & jocularity.” I like wiſdom that is gay 

and courteous, and fly from all crabbedneſs and auſte- 

rity, having a ſaſpicion of every grim countenance, 
Triſtemgque vultus tetrici arrogantiam. 


Et habet triſtis quogue turba cynædos F. 


A diſmal face oft hides a vicious heart. 


Lam ſincerely of Plato's opinion, who ſays, that good or 
ill tempers are a great indication of the goodneſs or 
badneſs of the heart. Socrates had one ſettled counten- 
ance, but it was ſerene and ſmiling; not a ſettled gloo- 
mineſs, like that of old Craſſus, who was never ſeen to 
laugh. Virtue is a quality pleaſant and 


Montaigne's I know very well that 2 will quarrel 


opinion of thoſe with the freedom of my writings, who 


why. etl ge. have not more reaſon to quarrel with the 
dom of his writ- freedom of their own thoughts. It is 
ings. very humorous to play the ſevere critic 


on the writings of Plato, and to paſs flightly over his 


. 
Corn. Gall. eleg. ii. ver. 125 } In the original it is * et decet.” 
1 Hor. Epod. lib. ode 13. ver. 7. [| Sidonius Apollinaris, lib. i, 
ep. 9. He ronio, towards the end, $ Mart, liv, vii. ver. il 
Pre- 
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On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 72 
ded connections with Phœdo, Dion, Stella, and: 
Archeanaſſa. Non pudeat dicere, quod non pudet ſentire; 
« Let no man be aſhamed to ſpeak what he is not 
c aſhamed to think,” I hate a froward penſive temper: 
which ſkims over the pleaſures of life, and feizes and: 
feeds upon its misfortunes, like the flies that cannot 
ſtick to a body that is well poliſhed and fleek, bur faſten - 
and ſettle upon ſuch as are rough and knotty; and like 
the cupping-glaſſes that only ſuck and draw the bad 
As for the reſt, I have made it a rule oftheliberty be 
to myſelf to dare to ſay all that I dare to takes to ſay all 
do, and I am even diſpleaſed at thoughts , fes to 
that will not bear the light, The worſt | 
of my actions and qualities do not appear to me fo foul 
as I find it foul and baſe not to dare to own them. Every 
one is diſcreet in the confeſhon, and men ought to be ſo 
in the action. The boldneſs of doing ill is in ſome 
meaſure recompenſed and reſtrained by the boldneſs of 
confeſſing it. Whoever will oblige himſelf to tell the 
| whole, ſhould oblige himſelf to do nothing that he muſt. 
be forced ro conceal. God grant that this exceſſive li- 
berty I take, may draw men to freedom ſuperior to 
thoſe ſneaking ſqueamiſh virtues that ſpring from our 
imperfections; and that they may be brought to the 
ſtandard of reaſon at the expence of my intemperance. 
A man mult ſee and ſtudy his vice in order to reveal it: 
they who conceal it from others, commonly conceal it 
from themſelves, and do not think they commit fin ſe- 
cretly enough, if they themſelves ſee it. They with- 
draw and diſguiſe it from their own conſciences. Quare 
dñlia ſua nemo confiletur ? Quia etiam nunc in illis eſt: 
ſomnium narrare vigilantis eſt + ; ** why does no man 
* confeſs his vices ? Becauſe he yet continues in them: 
it is for a man who is awake to tell his dream,” The 
diſeaſes of the body are better known by being increaſed, - 
We find that to be the gout, which we called a rheum, 
or a ſtrain. The diſtempers of the foul, the ſtronger 
they are, keep themſelves. the more obſcure ; and the 
moſt diſeaſed have the leaſt feeling of them. We mult 
| * + Seneca, epiſt. 53, 


there- 
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therefore often bring chem to the light with an unre- 
lenting hand, and open and tear them from the bottom 


of our hearts. As in doing good, fo in doing evil, the 
mere confeſſion of it is ſometimes a ſatisfaction. Is there 
any deformity in doing amiſs that can excuſe us from 


confeſſing it? It is fo great a pain to me to diſſemble, 
that | avoid being truſted with another perſon's ſecrets, 
for I have not the courage to difavow my knowledge 
of them. I can conceal it, but deny it I cannot, without 
great pains and vexation. To be very ſecret, a man 
muſt be ſo by nature, not by obligation. Ir is of little 
worth, in the ſervice of a prince, to be ſecret, if a man 
be not alſo a liar, If he, who aſked Thales, the Mile- 
ſian, whether he ought ſolemnly to deny that he had 
committed uncleanneſs, had applied himſelf to me, I 
ſhould have told him that he ought not ; for I take lying 
to be a worſe crime than the other. Thales adviſed 
him to quite the contrary, bidding him ſwear “, in order 
to ſhield the greater crime by the leſs : nevertheleſs this 


counſel was not ſo much a choice, as a multiplication 


of vice; upon which let us ſay this, by the by, that we 
deal well with a conſcientious man, when we propoſe to 
him ſome difficulty to counterbalance a vice; but when 
we ſhut him up betwixt two vices he is put to a hard 
The hard choice Choice, as was the caſe of Origen, when 
pur to Origen, jt was put to his choice, either to turn 
idolater, or to fuffer himſelf to be carnally abufed by a 
great Zthiopian flave that was brought to him. He 
ſubmitted to the firſt condition, and, as it is faid, vi- 


Here Montaigne makes Thales ſay the very contrary to what he 
really ſaid ; and this, by miſtaking the ſenſe of Diogenes Laertius, the 
author whom he muſt have conſulted for the anſwer : © a man,” fays 
Diogenes, who had committed adultery, having aſked Thales, whether 
te he might not deny it upon oath?” Thales made anſwer, But is not 
« perjury eyen a worſe crime than adultery ?”* See Diogenes“ Life of 
Thales, lib. i. ſeR. 26. Perhaps Montaigne was deceived by ſome edi- 
tion of this author. where the note of interrogation was omitted after 
the laſt word, which indeed is an omiſſion that I tind in Henry Wetſtein's 
edition, which, excepting that, is very correct. But I am more inclined 
to think that, Monfaigne's memory, fo wonderfully apt to fail him, 
as he himſelf confeſſes, has dere played him a ſcurvy trick; for . what- 
ever conſtruction he put upon the words of Diogenes Laertius, it can- 

be thence inferred that Thales adviſed the man to take an oath for 
the ſake of ſhielding the greater evil by the leſs. - | 
ciouſly. 
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ciouſly. Vet thoſe women of our time, who proteſt 
that they had rather burden their conſciences with ten 
men than one maſs, would be allowed to be women of 
taſte, conſidering their error. If it be an indiſcretion ſo 
to publiſh errors, there is no great danger of its being 
made a precedent and practice. For Ariſto faid, that 
the winds, which men moſt feared, were thoſe that ex- 

ſe them. We muſt tuck up this ridiculous rag, which 
hides our manners. They ſend their conſciences to the 
ſtews, and at the ſame time keep a ſtarched countenance. 
They eſpouſe the laws of ceremony, and there fix theit 
duty; ſo that neither can injuſtice complain of inei- 
vility, nor malice of indiſcretion. It is pity that every 
bad man is not alſo a fool; and that decency ſhould be 
acloak for his vice, Such plaiſterings are only proper for 
a good ſubſtantial wall, which it is worth while to pre- 
ſerve and white-waſh, | HON 4 

In complaiſance to the Hugonots, who Why Montaigne 
condemn our auricular private confeſ- hole ro be con» 
ſion, I confeſs myſelf in public religiouſly yy 
and purely. As St. Auguſtin, Origen, and Hippocrates, 
publiſhed the errors of their opinions, I alſo diſcover 
thoſe of my manners. I am all agog to make myſelf 
known, and care not to how many, provided it be truly; 
or, to ſay better, I long for nothing, but I cannot bear 
to be taken for what I am not by thoſe who happen to 
know my name. He that does every thing for honour 
and glory, what does he think to gain by ſhewing him- 
ſelf to the public under a vizor, and by concealing what 
he really is from the knowledge of the people? Com- 
mend a crooked fellow for his fine ſtature, he has reaſon + 
to take it for an affront. If you are a coward, and 
yet honoured for being a man of valour, is it you whom 
they mean? They take you for another perſon, I 
ſhould be as fond of that man, who pleaſes himſelf with 
the compliments and congees that are made to him, as 


if he were the head of the company, when he is one of 


the meaneſt in the train. Archelaus, king of Macedo- 
nia, walking along the ſtreet, a perſon threw water on 
bim, for which his attendants ſaid, he ought to puniſh 

f him, 
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him. © Nay, but,“ ſaid the king, “he did not throw 
the water upon me, but on the man he took me to be.” 
To one who informed Socrates, that the people ſpoke 111 
fo him, Not at all,“ ſaid he, << for there is nothing in 
me of what they ſay.” As for my part, whoever ſhould 
commend me for being a good pilot, or very modeſt, or 
very. chaſte, I ſhould owe him no thanks, And in like 
manner, whoever ſhould call me traitor, robber, or 
drunkard, I ſhould' be as little offended. They who do 


not know themſelves, may feed their vanity with falſe R 


applauſe ; but not I, who ſee myſelf, and look into the 


very bottom of my heart, and very well know what be- | 


longs to me. I am content to be leſs commended, pro- 
vided. I am better known. I might be reckoned a 
wiſe man in ſuch. a ſort of wiſdom as I take to be folly, 
Jam chagrined that my Eſſays ſerve the ladies only as 
a common moveable, or furniture for the hall. This 
chapter will adyance me to the cloſet. I love a little 
private converſation with them, for that which is pub- 
lic, is without fayour and without favour. In farewels 
we are warmed with a more than ordinary affection for 


the things we take leave of. I take my final leave of 


this world's joys, Theſe are our laſt embraces, 

Why the action But, to come to my ſubject, what is 
which brings us the reaſon that the act of generation, an 
into the world, action ſo natural, ſo neceſſary, and fo 


is excluded from - f a 
ſerious and re- juſtly the men's prerogative, what has it 


gu-ar diſcourſes? done that people dare not ſpeak. of it 


without a bluſh, and that it ſhould be excluded from all 
ſerious and regular diſcourſe? We boldly pronounce 
the words “ kill, rob, betray,” but the other we dare 


not mention ſo as to be heard. Does it mean that the 


leſs we exhale of the fact in ſpeech, we have the more 
authority to ſwell it in thought? For it is happy that 
the words which are leaſt ſpoken or written, and moſt 
kept in, are the beſt underſtood, and the moſt generally 
known. Every age, all ranks, know them as well as 
they do bread. They are imprinted in every one, with— 
out being expreſſed, and without voice and form. And 
the ſex that is bound to ſay leaſt of it, does it moſt. 

| | It 
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It is an action which we have loſt in the ſanctuary of 
ſilence, out of which it is a crime to force it, inſtead of 
accuſing and judging it; neither dare we to laſh it, 
but by periphraſis, and in picture. A great favour to a 
criminal to be ſo deteſtable that juſtice reckons it unjuſt 
to touch and ſee him, and to be obliged to the ſeverity 
of his condemnation for his liberty and fecurity. Is it 
not the caſe here as it is with books, which ſell* and 
ſpread the more for being ſuppreſſed ? For my part, I 
am ready to take Ariſtotle at his word, who ſays that 
baſhfulneſs is an ornament to youth, but a reproach to 
old age. Theſe verſes are the doctrine of the old ſchool, 
to which I adhere much rather than to the modern, as 
its virtues appear to me greater, and its vices leſs. 


* Ceux qui par trop fuyant Venus eſtrivent 
Faillant autant que ceux qui trop la ſuivent. 


They err no leſs, who Venus too muſt ſhun, 
Than thoſe who to her altars always run. 


Tu dea, tu rerum naturam ſola guber nas, 
Nec fine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque fit lætum, nec amabile quicquam +. 
Thou deity, by whom all nature's ſway'd, ay 
Without whoſe power nothing can ſpring to light, 
Or beautiful, or lovely to the fight, 5 
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I cannot imagine who could ſet Pallas Pallas and the 
and the Muſes at variance wich Venus,, Muſes are in a 
| great connection 
and make them cold towards love ; for I with Venus. 
know no deities that tally better, or are 
more indebted to one another. He who will not own 
that the Muſes have amorous imaginations, will rob 
them of the beſt entertainment they have, and of the 
nobleſt ſubject of their compoſition ; and whoever ſhall 
deprive love of the. communication and ſervice of poetry, 
will diſarm it of its beſt weapons. By theſe means they 


charge Pallas, the god of familiarity and benevolence, 
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® Verſes Amyot's tranſlation of Plutarch, chap. 5. 
T Lucret, lib. i. ver. 22. 
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and the Muſes, who are the tutelar deities of humanity 
and juſtice, with the vice of ingratitude and diſreſpect. 
I have not deen fo long caſhiered from the ſuit and fer- 
vice of that deity, but my memory ſtill retains its 
ſtrength and power. | 


Agnoſco veteris veſtigia flamma ad 
Oft my old flame there yet remain ſome ſparks. 


Nee mihi deficiat calor bic byemantibus annis. 
I have ſome heat left in my winter age. 


Qual alto Egeo, perche aquilone o noto 
Ceſſi, che tutto prima il volſe e ſcoſſe, 

Non &' achetta ei pero, ma' ſono e moto 

Ritien de onde anco agitate e grofſe f. 


As when a ſtorm, which late with furious blaſt, 
Th' Agean ocean heav'd, at length is paſt, 

While the high waves ſubſide into a plain, 
Soft undulations move along the main. 


But, as far as J underſtand of the matter, the abilities 
and valour of this god are more lively and animated, by 
the painting of poetry, than in their own eſſence. 


Et verſus digitos habet. | 
And there's harmony in verſe to charnt a Venus. 


Poetry repreſents a kind of air more amorous than love 
itſelf. Venus is not ſo beautiful, ſtark-naked, alive, and 
panting, as ſhe is here in Virgil. 

Dixerat, et niveis hinc atque bine diva lacertis 

Cunfantem amplexu molli fovet : ille repente 


Accepit ſolitam flammam, notuſque medullas 
Intravit calor, et labefafia per ofſa cucurrit, 


„ Virg. ZEneid, lib. iv. ver. 23. + Taſſo's Gieruſalem liber. can- 
to 12. ſtanza 63. [| Juy, ſat, 6, ver, 197. NV 
| ; on 
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Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta coruſco _ 
Inea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos, 
— ea verbaloquutus, 
Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque pelivit 
Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem &. 


She ſaid, and round him threw her ſnow white- arms, 
And warm'd him, wawring, with a ſoft embrace. 
He quickly felt the wonted flame, which pierc d 

Swift to his marrow thro' his melting bones; 

As when in thunder, lanc'd along the ſky, © 

A ſtreak of fire runs ſtreaming thro” the clouds. 


n * * 


<< This having fad, 
After the wiſh'd embrace, he funk to reſt, 
| Softly reclin'd, on his fair conſort's breaſt, 


All the fault I find in theſe lines, is that +4, tranſpotta 
he has repreſented her a little too much in of love baniſhed 
rapture for a married Venus. In this from marriage ; 
diſcreet partnerſhip the appetites are not MM: 
uſually fo wanton, but more grave and dull. Love hates 
that its votaries ſhould be ſwayed by any motive foreign 
to itſelf, and is but cool in ſuch familiarities as are formed 
and maintained under any other title, as marriage is, 
wherein it is reaſonable to think that kindred and the 
dowry ſhould have as much, or more weight, than come- 
lineſs and beauty. Men, ſay what they will, do not 
marry for themſelves; they marry as much, or more, 
far the fake of poſterity and their families. The intereſt 
and uſefulneſs of marriage concerns our deſcendants far 
beyond our time; and therefore I like the way of nego- 
ciating it by a third hand, and by the judgment of 
others, rather than by that of the parties that are to be 
married: and how oppoſite is all this to the conven- 
tions of love! It is a kind of inceſt, as I think I have 
ſaid elſewhere, ta exert the efforts and extravagancies of 
an amoraus licentiouſneſs in that venerable, and ſacred 
alliance. A man, ſays Ariſtotle, ſhauld accoſt his wife 


®*. ZEneid, lib, viii, ver. 387, 392, 494, 405, 406. 


with 
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with prudence and modeſty, leſt, by dealirig with her 
too wantonly, the pleafure ſhould make her e 
bounds of reaſon. What he ſays with regard to conſci- 


ence, the phyſicians ſay with regard to health, that plea- 
ſure exceſſively hot, laſcivious, and frequent, corrupts | 
the ſeed, and hinders conception. But it is ſaid, on the 
contrary, that to ſupply a languiſhing congreſs as that is 
is naturally, with a due and prolific heat, a man ſhould 


offer at it but ſeldom, and at notable intervals. 
+ Qud rapiat. ſitiens Venerem interiuſque recondat d. 


I ſee no marriages that ſooner miſcarry, or are diſturbed, | 
than thoſe which are ſpurred on by beauty and amorous 
deſires. The foundations ſhould be more ſolid and con- 
Rant, and they ſhould be proceeded in with circumſpec- 


tion. This furious ardour in them is good for nothing. 


That love is no 


ſtate than virtue 
in nobility. 


but, foraſmuch as it is a quality dependent on another, 
and which may fall to a man who is vicious and good 


for nothing, it is far below virtue in eſtimation. If it 
be virtue, it is a virtue that is artificial and apparent, 
depending on time and chance, differing in form ac- 


cording to the various countries, living and mortal, 


without any ſource more than the river Nile, genealo- 
gical and common, of ſuceeſſion and ſemblance, drawn | 
by a conſequence that is a very weak one. Knowledge, 
power, bounty, beauty, riches, and all other qualities, 
fall into communication and commerce, but this is con- 
ſummated in itſelf, and of no ufe to the ſervice of an- 
other. There was propoſed to one of our kings the 
choice of two competitors for a certain office, 


Montaigne has explained this verſe enough before he quoted it. 
* I Virg. Geo, lib. iii. ver. 137. | 


ceed the 


They who think to do honour to the 
more to be ſonnd married tate, by joining love to it, are 
in the married methinks like thoſe who, in favour of 
virtue, hold that nobility is nothing elſc 
| but virtue, They are indeed ſomewhat | 
a-kin, but they differ very much; and therefore to con- 
found their names and titles is doing wrong to both. 
Nobility is a fine quality, and with reaſon introduced; | 


© 
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* 
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of whom the one was a gentleman, and the other was not. 
The king ordered that, without reſpect to quality, they 
ſhould chuſe him who had the moſt merit ; but that when 
the worth of the competitors ſhould appear to be intirely 
equal, then they ſhould have reſpect to nobility. This 
was juſtly to give it its due rank. A young man unknown 
coming to Antigonus, to ſolicit that he might ſuceed to 
the poſt of his deceaſed father, a perſon of worth; he 
ſaid to him, © In ſuch preferments as theſe,” my friend, 
« do not ſo much regard the noble extraction of my 
ſoldiers as their proweſs *. And indeed it ought not to 
fare with ſoldiers as it did with the king of Sparta's of- 
cers, trumpets, minſtrels, cooks, &c. who were ſucced- 
ed in their offices by their children, how ignorant ſoever, 
in preference to thoſe who had more experience in the 
buſineſs. 

The people of Calicut exalt their nobi- To what rank 
lity above the human ſpecies. They are nas" — 
prohibited marriage, and every employ- kingdom of Ca- 
ment, but what is military. They may Mt 
have as many concubines as they defire, and the women 
as many panders without being jealous of one an- 
other : but it is a capital, and unpardonable crime to 
couple with a perſon' of a meaner condition than them- 
ſelves : nay, they think themſelves polluted ifthey are but 
touched by one paſling along; and, as if their nobility 
was ſtrangely injured and wounded by it, they kill ſuch as 
come but a little too near them; inſomuch that thofe who 
are not noble are obliged to call out as they go, like the 
gondoliers of Venice, at the turnings of ſtreets, for fear 
of running foul of one another; and the nobility com- 
mand them to ſtep aſide to what part they pleaſe, By this 
means the nobility avoid what they reckon a perpetual 
ignomiay, and the others certain death. No length of 
time, no favour of the prince, no office, or virtue, or 
riches, can make a plebeian become noble; to which this 
cuſtom contributes, that marriages are prohibited betwixt 
families of different trades, inſomuch that one deſcended 
from a ſhoemaker may not marry a carpenter ; and the 


Parents are obliged to train up their children exactly to 


* Plutarch of falſe modeſty, ch. 20. 
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the father's buſineſs, and to no other; by which means 
the diſtinction and continuation of their fortune is kept up. 
The idea of a A good marriage, 1s there be fuch, re- 
good marriage. jects the company and conditions of love: 
it endeavours to difplay thoſe of friendſhip. It is a ſweet 
ſociety of life, full of conſtaney, truſt, and an infinite 
number of uſeful and ſolid offices, and mutual obliga- 
tions, No woman that has a true tafte of it, or 


————Optato quam junxit lumine tæda &, 


who is married to her liking, would be willing to be in 


the ſtead of a miſtreſs to her huſband. If ſhe be lodgetl ; 
in his affection, as a wife, ſhe is then lodged much more | 


honourably and ſecurely. When his love is ſet upon, and 


importunate for another object, let any one but then aſk ; 
him on which he had rather a diſgrace ſhould fall, on his | 
wife or on his miſtreſs, whoſe misfortune would trouble | 


him moſt, and to which of them he wiſhes moſt gran- 


deur ; ſuch queſtions admit of no doubt in a good | 


marriage. # 

A good marri- | That we ſee ſo few good marriages is 
age, the moſt the preater token of their value ; it well 
happy ſtate in formed and adjuſted, there is not a more 


h ſociety. X , X 
man tele. beautiful ſcene in human ſociety. We 


cannot do without it, and yet we are continually running | 
it down. Juſt ſo it is in the cages, where the birds that | 
are within are mad to get out, and thoſe that are without 
would fain get in. Socrates, being aſked whether it was | 
moſt commodious, to take a wife or not, made anſwer, | 
& Let a man do which he will, he will repent of it!.“ 
It is a contract, to which the common ſaying, Home | 
homint, aut deus, aut lupus, „man to man is either a 
God, or a devil,” may very fitly be applied. There mult i 
be a concurrence of a great many qualities to conſtitute it. 
It is in this age fitter for mean and vulgar ſouls, which 
are not ſo much under the influence of diverſions, 


curioſity, and idlenefs. 


1 3 Catul, de Coma Berenices Carm, 64. ver. 79. t Diog. Laert. lib. 
U. 5. 33. | 


Such 
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Such wild humours as mine, which bates all ſorts of 
connexion and reſtraint, are not ſo proper for it. 


Et mibi dulce magis reſoluto vivere collo &. 


For liberty to me is far more ſweet 
Than all the pleaſures of the nuptial ſheet. 


Might I have had my will, I would not Why Mon- 
have married even wiſdom itſelf, if ſhe taigne married, 
would have had me. But we may ſay what rough, very ill 
we pleaſe ; we are carried away by cuſtom, * Fed de it 
and the common practice of life. Moſt of my actions 
are governed by example, not by choice : and yet I did 
not comply with it properly. I was led and carried to it 
by ſtrange occaſions. For not only things that are moſt 
inconvenient, but the moſt deformed, the moſt vicious, 
and thoſe to which we have the greateſt averfion, 
may become acceptable by certain conditions and acci- 
dents : ſo vain is any human ſtate, In reality, I was 
perſuaded to marriage at a time when I was worſe prepared 
for 1 it, and more averſe to it than I am now, that I have 
tried it. And as great a libertine as I am taken to be, I 
have in truth obſerved the marriage-articles more ſtrictly 
than I either-promiſed or expected. It is in vain to kick 
when a man is once fettered. A man ought to uſe his 
liberty ſparingly ; but after he has ſubmitted to the mar 
riage tye he muſt confine himſelf within the laws of the 
common duty, at leſt endeavour it all he can. 

They who enter into this contract with 
a view a behave in 1t with hatred and con- ang we 
tempt, act unjuſtly, as well as unhand- from batred and 
ſomely and equally harſh and injurious is OF 
that fine rule which I find paſſes from hand to hand 
among the women, like a ſacred oracle, 


Sers ton mary comme ton maiſtre, 
Et ren garde comme d un traiſtre. 


Serve thy huſband like a waiter, 
But guard thyſelf as from a traitor. 


* Corn, Gall. eleg. 1. ver. 6. 
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Which is as much as to ſay, behave to him with a con- 
ſtrained,, inimical, and diſtruſtful reverence, which is a 
ſtyle of war and defiance. I am too mild for ſuch rug- 
ged deſigns. To ſay the truth; 1am not yet arrived to 
that perſection of cunning and complailance, as to con- 
found reaſon with injuſtice, and to ridicule every rule 
and order that does not agree with my appetite, Becauſe 
J hate ſuperſtition I do not immediately run into arrehg1- 
on. If a man does not always perform his duty, he ought 
| atleaſt always to love and acknowledge ic. There is * 
ry in the marriage contract, if the affection of the par- 
ties be not mutual. We will now proceed. | 
--* Our poet reprefents a marriage full of 
_ yr $6 harmony and good agreement, in which 
marriage of however there is not much fidelity. Did he 
— — 1008 g. mean to ſay that it is not impoffible for a 
lity. perſon to yield to the importuninies of love 
and yet reſerve ſome duty towards marri- 
age; and that it may be injured without being totally 
broken? A footman my happen to ride in his maſter's 
boots, and yet not hate him. Beauty, o portunity, and 
deſtiny (for deſtiny has alſo a hand in it) 


—fatum eſ in pris ls 
Quas ſinus abſcondu :. nam fe tibi ſideræ cefſent 
Nil faciet langi men ſura incognita nervi &. 


Fate, which the whole world rules, exerts its ſpite, 
Ev'n in the parts conceabd from common ſight: 
And if the ſtars to ſavour you fhould fail, | 
- + Your furniture of luſt will not avail. 


may have attached her to a ſtranger ; yet not fo intirel) 
Fw but ſhe may have ſome link of love that fill 
holds her to her huſband, They are two deſigns, which 
have diſtinct paths without being confounded. A woman 
may yield to a man, whom ſhe would by no means chuſe 
to marry ; I do not ſay from a diſlike to his circumſtances, 
but even to his perſon. Few men have made a wife of a 
miſtreſs, but they have repented it: and, even in the 


other world, what an unhappy life does Jupiter lead wich 


0 Juv. ſat. ver. 32. 
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his, whom he at firſt intrigued with, and enjoyed as 4 
miſtreſs ? This is what they call diſgracing, or undervas 
luing a thing, in order the ſooner to obtain it. I have, in 
my time, known an inſtance where love has been ſhame- 
fully and diſhoneſtly cured by marriage. The confider- 
ations are too widely different, We love two things, 
which are not only different, but contrary without any 
impediment. Iſocrates ſaid, that the city of Athens was 
liked juſt in the fame manner as the ladies of pleafure are. 
Every body loved to take a turn thither, and to paſs away 
his time, but na body liked it fo well as to be wedded 
to it; that is to ſay, to ſettle there, and make it his home. 
I have been vexed to fee huſbands hate their wives, only 
becauſe they do them wrong. We ſhould not however 
love them the leſs for our own faults; they ſhould at 
leaſt, upon the ſcore of repentance and compaſſion, be 
dearer to us. | 
They are ends that are different, and pigerence be- 
yet ſomewhat compatible, Marriage has twixt marri- 
for its ſhare, profit, juſtice, honour, and ?8* and love. 
conſtancy ; a flat, but more univerſal pleaſure. Love 1s 
founded on pleaſure only, and has it in truth moretickliſh, 
lively, and acute; a pleaſure inflamed by the difficulty 
of attaining it. There muſt needs be a ſting and ſmart in 
it. It is no longer love if it be without darts and fire. 
The bounty of the ladies is too profuſe in the married ſtate, 
and blunts the point of affection and defire : to eſcape 
which inconvenience, do but ſee what pains Lycurgus and 
| "os take in their laws, ? | | 7 
he women are not at all to blame, | 
7 WW when they refuſe the rules of life that are — Igel 
11 introduced into the world, forafmuch as Dy Bagh ods 1 
they were made by the men, without their before the latter 
| conſent. There is naturally. a contention gave their con- 
and brawling betwixt them and us. The t de heme 
ſtricteſt agreement we have with them is even mixed with 
tumult and tempeſt. In the opinion of our author'we | 
deal inconſiderately with them in this. After we have 
diſcovered that they are, without compariſon, more 
capable and ardent in the feats of love than we are, and 
| G 3 that 
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that the prieſt of old teſtified as much, who had been one 
while a man, and then a woman. 


Venus buic erat utraque nota &. 
Tireſias had both ſexes try'd. 


Likewiſe, after we have learnt from their own. mouths 
the proof that was given of the truth of this by an em- 
Peror and an empreſs of Rome, who lived at different 
times, and were both famous for their ſuperior atchieve- 
ments upon this occafion ; he for deflowering in one night 
ten Sarmatian virgins, that were his captives; and ſhe for | 
having really had twenty-five bouts in one night, chang- | 
ing her man according to her neceſſity and her fancy. | 
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adbuc ardens rigidæ tentigine vulvæ, 
Et laſſata viris, nondum ſatiata receſſit +. 


Still burning with the rage of furious luſt, 
Tir'd with enjoyment, but unquenched her thirſt, 


And, conſidering the quarrel that happened once in Cata- 
'Jonia betwixt a man and his wife, wherein the latter com- 
plaining of his too frequent addreſſes to her (not that [ Þ 
think ſo many as made her uneaſy, for I believe no mi- 
racles except religious ones) as, under that pretext, to 
"curtail and curb in this which is the very fundamental 
act of marriage, the authority of the huſbands over their 
wives, and to ſhew that their frowardneſs and ill nature 
go beyond the nuptial bed, and ſpurn under foot the very 
charms and pleaſures of Venus the huſband made anſwer, 
like an unnatural brute as he was, that on faſt-days he 
could not content himſelf with leſs than ten courſes. 
Upon this came out a remarkable decree of the queen of 
Arragon ; by which, after the mature deliberation of 
council, this good queen, to give a rule and example to 
all future times of the moderation and modeſty required 
in lawful marriage, appointed the number of fix in am 
one day to be a legal and neceſſary ſtint; releaſing and 
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quiting very much of the neceſſity and deſire of her ſex, 
for the ſake, ſhe ſaid, of eſtabliſhing an eaſy, and con- 
ſequently a permanent and unchangeable form ; where- 
upon the doctors cry out, what the devil muſt be the 
female appetite and concupiſcence, fince their reaſon, 
their reformation, and their virtue are taxed at ſuch a 
rate, confidering the different judgment of our appe- 
tites ? For Solon, the patron of the law-ſchool *, only 
taxed us at three times a month, that this conjugal . 
commerce might not fail. After having, I ſay, both 
believed and preached this, we go ſo far as to injoin 
them continency for their peculiar portion, and upon 
the moſt rigorous penalties, 

Though there is no paſſion more hard ien give them- 
to contend with than this, we require that ſelves a looſe to 
the women alone ſhould refiſt it; not jb paſſion of 

a ove, and ſevere- 
barely as a vice, but as an execrable abo- iy forbid it at 
mination, worſe than irreligion, or parri- the ſame time to 
cide; and yet we fall into it without blame * women. 
and reproach, Even thoſe of us, who have endeavoured 
to maſter this paſhon, have acknowledged how difficult, 
or rather impoſhble it 1s to ſubdue, weaken, and cool 
tne body by the uſe of material remedies, We, on the 
contrary, defire conſtitutions that are ſound, vigorous, 
in good plight, well fed, and chaſte at the ſame time, 
that is both hot and cold; for marriage, which we ſay 
was injoined us to hinder them from burning, is little 
refreſhment to them according to our behaviour. If the 
women take a man, the vigour of whoſe age is ſtill boil- 
ing, he will be proud of ſpreading it elſewhere, 


Sit tandem pudor aut eamus in jus 
Multis mentula millibus redempta, 


Non eſt bæc tua, Baſſe, vendidiſti F. 


Baſſus ! for ſhame at length give over, 
Or I to juſtice muſt my cauſe reſign; 


Plutarch in his treatiſe, intitled, *egqwr;, of Love, p. 769 tom. iis 
the Paris edition in 1624, _ + Martial. lib, xii, epig. 99. ver 10. 


G4 ling? The 


a diſguſt to it. My daughter, (the only child I have) is 


and delicate conſtitution, and has been alſo brou ht up 
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The goods with which you play the rover, 
Were dearly bought, and are no longer thine, 


The philoſopher Polemon * was juſtly proſecuted by 
bis wife for ſowing in a barren field the ſeed that was 
due to a fruitful one. 1f, on the other hand, they chuſe 
decayed men they will be in a worſe condition in mar- 
riage than maids and widows. We think them well pro- 
vided becauſe they have a man always with them; juſt 
as the Romans thought Clodia Læta, a veſtal virgin, to 
have been violated becauſe Caligula approached her, 
though it was affirmed, that he did no more than ap- 
proached her. But, on the contrary, we by this add to 
their neceſſity, foraſmuch as the conteſt and company of 
any man whatſoever rouzes their defire, which, in ſoli- 
tude would be more quiet. And it is likely that it was 
in order to render their chaſtity the more meritorious by 
this circumſtance and confideration, that Boleſlaus and 
his wife Kinge, the ſovereigns of Poland, united in a 
vow of chaſtity, when in bed together on their very 
wedding night, and kept it in ſpite of the delights of 
matrimony. 

The whole of . We train them up from their child- 
the education hood to the negotiations of love, Their 
given to davgh- beauty, their dreſs, their knowledge, their 
ſpire theme with {ſpcech, avd their whole inſtruction tend 
a paſſion for ſove. only to this point. Their governeſſes im- 
print nothing in them but the idea of love, if it were 
only by continually repreſenting it to them, to give them 
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now of an age, wherein forward young women are per- 
mitted by the laws to marry. She is of a puny, tender, 


eo 


by her mother in a private particular manner, ſo that ſhe 
is but now beginning to be weaned from her childiſh 
ſimplicity. She was one day in my preſence reading a 
French book, wherein the word Fouteau f occured, 
which is the name of a tree well known, viz. the beech. 
The woman, to whoſe conduct ſhe is committed, ſtop- 
ped her ſhort a. little roughly, and made her ſkip over 
* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Polemon, lib, iii. ſect. 17. t A word 
very ſimilar in the ſound to a term of letchery 1 in the French language. 
that 


ſtudy the phraſes of Amadis, and the regiſters of 


dom of converſation ; we are but children 
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that dangerous term. I let her alone, rather than break 
into their rules, for I never concern myfelf in that fort 
of government. The polity of the females has a myſte 
rious train which we muſt leave to them. But if IL am 
not miſtaken, a converſation with twenty lacqueys for fix 
months, would not fo deeply have imprinted in her 
fancy the meaning, application, and all the conſequences 
of the ſound of thoſe two wicked ſyllables, as this 
old woman did by her reprimand and prohibition. 
'  Maotus doceri gaudet lonicos 

Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, et inceſtos amores 

De tenera meditatur ungui *. 

With pliant limbs the ripen'd maid, - 
Now joys to learn the wanton tread 


Of dance Ionic, and to prove 
The pleaſures of forbidden love, 


Let them but diſpenſe a little with cere= Moreover this 


: ; Tee- Paſſian is naty» 
mony ; let them but enter into the free- PO 2 


* 


in this ſcience compared to them. Were you to hear 
them ſet forth our courtſhip and compliments, they give 
you plainly to underſtand, that we bring them nothing 
which they did not know before, and had digeſted with- 
out our aſſiſtance. Would you think with Plato, that 
they were heretofore debauched when very young? I 
happened one day to be at a place, where I could, with- 
out being at all ſuſpected, over-hear ſome of the diſ- 
courſe that paſſed betwixt them. What can I fay of it? 
By our lady, (faid I) it is high time for us to 80. and 
cace 


and Aretine, to be able to cope with them. We employ 


our time to good purpoſe indeed. There is not an ex- 
preſſion, an example, or a proceeding, which they do 
Inot know better than our books. It is a diſcipline that 
has its ſource in their veins, | 


Et mentem Venus ipſa dedit Tr. 
Venus herſelf did them inſpire. _ 


Horace, lib, iii. ode 6, ver. 21, &, f Virg- Geo. lib. il. ver. 267 5 
and 
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and which thoſe good inſtructors, nature, youth, and 


health, are continually ſuggeſting to their fancy. They 
need not be at the pains to learn, they naturally breed it. 


Mec tantum niveo gaviſa eſt ulla columbo, 

Compar, vel þj quid dicitur improbius, 

 Oſcula mordenti ſemper decerpere roſtro, 

Quantum precipue multicola eft mulier *. 

Not more delighted is the milk-white dove, 
(Or any creature that's more prone to love) 
Still to be billing with her mate, than is 
Th' inconſtant woman ev'ry man to kiſs. 


Inſomuch that did not fear and honour, of which they 
have their ſhare, give a little check to this natural vio- 
lence of their defire, we would become ſcandalous. All 
the motion in the world is bent and tends to this copu- 
lation; it is a matter infuſed throughout the whole; it 
is a centre to which all things point. We even find 
edicts of old and wife Rome made for the ſervice of 
of love, and precepts of Socrates for the inſtructions of i 


COurteèezans. 


Mec non libelli Sᷓtoici inter ſericos 
Facere pulvillos amant F. 


The Stoics with all their gravity 
Delighted to write on ſubjects of gallantry. 


Zeno, amongſt other laws, regulated the divarications 
and motions in getting a maiden-head. What was the 
ſignification of the philoſopher Strato's book of carnal 
copulation ? And of what did Theophraſtus treat in thoſe | 

books which he intitled, one the Lover, the other Love! 
And what did Ariſtippus write of in his book of ancient 
delights? What is the purport of thoſe copious and 
lively deſcriptions in Plato, of the amours of his time? 
and of Demetrius Phalareus's book called the Loyer! 
And Clinias, or the raviſhed Lover, by Heraclides Pon- 
ticus? And that of getting Children, or of Weddings, W 
by Antiſthenes, and the other of the maſter, or the 
lover? And that of amorous exerciſes, by Ariſto ' W 
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The two books, one of Love, the other the Art of Love, 
by Cleanthes? The amorous dialogues of Spherus ? 
And the fable of Jupiter and Juno, by Chryſippus, 1m- 
pudent beyond all toleration? And his fifty laſcivious 
epiſtles? I chuſe to ſet aſide the writings of the philo- 
ſophers of the Epicurean fect, the protectors of ſenſual 
pleaſures. There were fifty deities in time paſt aſſigned 
to this office. There is a nation where to aſſwage the 
concupiſcence of thoſe who went to their devotion, they 
kept ſtrumpets in the temples for their enjoyment, and 
it was an act of ceremony to lie with them before the 
ſervice, Nimirum propter continentiam, incontinentia neceſ- 
ſaria eft, incendium ignibus extinguitur ; “ incontinence 
« is neceflary for the ſake of continency, as a blaſt is to 
« extinguiſh a fire.“ 750 * 

In the greateſt part of the world this member of our 
body has been deified. In one, and the ſame province, 
ſome flayed themſelves for the ſake of offering and con- 
ſecrating a piece of their ſæin; others offered and conſe- 
erated their ſeed. In another province, the young men 
made public incifions betwixt the ſkin and the fleſh of 
that part, and made ſeveral overtures in it, through 
which they thruſt ſplinters, the longeſt and biggeſt that 
they could endure; of which ſplinters they afterwards 
made a fire for a burnt offering to their gods, being not 
reckoned either over-vigorous or chaſte if they did but 
ſhrink under that cruel torture, Elſewhere, the moſt 
ſacred magiſtrate was revered and recognized by thoſe 
parts; and in ſeveral ceremonies the image of them was 
pompouſly carried in public proceſſion to the honour of 
ſeveral divinities. The Egyptian ladies at the Baccha- 
nalian feaſts, wore one about their necks carved in wood, 
exquiſitely formed, as large and heavy as each was able 
to bear; beſides that in the ſtatue of their god, there 
was a repreſentation of one which meaſured more* than 
the reſt of the body. The married women in my neigh- 
bourhood repreſent the ſhape of it in the kerchiefs upon 
their fore top, by way of oſtentation, for the enjoyment 


Herodot. lib. ii. p. 122. Alder d wonag miw FAaoocy £oy A ,., 
* a member which is not much leſs than the reſt of the body.” I cannot 
imagine why Montaigne took it into his head here to improve upon the 
extravagant exaggeration of the Egyptiang. | 


they 
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they have had of it, and when they come to be widows 
they turn it behind, and hide it under their coifs. The 
moſt ſage matrons at Rome were proud of offering i ** 
flowers and garlands to the god Priapus, and the virgins 1 
at the time of their wedding were ſeated upon his moſt ll 7 


criminal parts. Nay, l know not whether I have not **< 
in my time ſeen ſome ſuch air of devotion. What was fi 
the meaning of that ridiculous cod-piece worn by our ! 
fore-fathers, and by tae Swiſs even to this day? To WF” 
what purpoſe is the diſplay we make at this time of the ll © 
form of our implements under our gaſkins ; and often, A 
which is worſe, by a falſe and impoſing repreſentation 
beyond their natural ſize? I can ſcarce help thinking, P 
that this fort of garb was invented in the better and more 10 
conſcientious ages, that mankind might not be deceived, t 
by every one's giving an account of his talent in public. 
The moſt fimple nations wear them ſtill with ſome re- - 
ſemblance to the truth. In thoſe days the workman was ® 
informed, as he is now, of the meaſure of the arm or 
foot. That honeſt man, who, when I was but a h 
youngſter, caſtrated ſo many fine antique ſtatues in his I 
great city, for fear of corrupting the fight, according to 
the opinion of that other honeſt old gentleman, 
* Flagitis principium eſt udare inter cives corpora; . 
s the cuſtom of appearing naked in public,” has intro- 


duced a deprivity of manners amongſt us, ought to 
have conſidered that, as in the myſteries of the Bona 
Dea, every maſculine appearance was excluded]; ſo it 
was doing nothing if he did not alſo cauſe horſes, aſſes, 
and in ſhort, all nature to be caſtrated, 


Onmne adeo genus in terris hominumque, ferarumque 
Et genus equereum, pecudes, pitteque volucres, 
In ſurias ignemque ruunt f. 


All creatures thus the raging paſſion find ; 

For whether they be thoſe of human kind, 
Beaſts, wild or tame, fiſh, or the feather'd choir, 
They're each inflam'd with wanton love's defire, 


® It was a faying of Ennius, quoted by Cicero, with this mark of ap- 
probation, © Bene ergo Ennias Flagitii, &c, Tuſc. Queſt. lib, iv. cap. 33. 
+ Virg. Geo. lib, 111, ver. 144, &c, 5 
8 The 
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The gods, ſays Plato, have furviſhed us men with an 
unruly tyrannical member, which like a furious animal, 
attempts to make all things ſubject to its violent appe- 
tite: and they have alſo given the women one like a 
voracious and craving animal; which, if nouriſhment be 


refuſed in its ſeaſon, rages, impatient ef delay; and its 


fury working in their bodies, ſtops the pailages, hinders 


IJ r<ſpiration, and cauſes a thouſand diſorders, till by hav- 
ing ſucked. in the fruit of the common thirſt, the bot- 


com of their matrix is plentifully ſprinkled, and furs 


; 
[ 
1 
9 
) | 


niſhed with ſeed. . 
Now. my legiffator ſhould alſo have conſidered, that 


perhaps, it were a more chaſte and beneficial practice, to 


let them know it betimes to. the lite, than to permit 
them to gueſs what it is, according to the freedom and 
warmth of their imagination, Inſtead of the real parts, 


they therein ſubſtitute others, that are three times 
more extravagant, through their deſires and hopes. And 
Ja certain friend of mine was ruined by having expoſed 
IF his, when it was not yet proper to apply them to their 
more ferious uſe. Who knows what miſchief is done 


by thoſe enormous pictures which the boys draw upon 
the paſſages and ſtair-caſes of the royal palaces? From 


1 hence proceeds a cruel contempt of our natural furni- 
ture. And how do we know but that Plato, by order- 
ing, after the example of other well inſtituted republics, 


that both the men and the women, old and young, 
ſhould expoſe themſelves naked to one another in his 


4 gymnaſtics, had a view to this? The Indian women, 


who fee the men ſtark naked, have at leaſt palled their 


ſenſe of ſeeing. And though it is ſaid by the women of 
the great kingdom of Pegu, (who have nothing to cover 
chem below the waiſt, but a cloth flit before, which is fo 
ſcanty, that with all the ceremonious decency they pre- 
tend to, all they have is to be ſeen at every ſtep) that this 
was an invention purely to allure the men to them, and 
do draw off their affection from thoſe of their own ſex, to 
WT which that nation is entirely addicted; it may be ſaid, 
hat they loſe more than they get by it, and that an ap- 
betite is not ſo ſharp to an object after it has been once 


glutted by the fight of it. Alſo Livia ſaid, that to a vir- 


| tuous 
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tuous woman, the ſight of a naked man is no more than 
that of an image“. The Lacedæmonian women, mort 
virgins when wives, than our daughters are, daily fav | 
the young men of their city ſtripped naked at their exer- 
ciſes, while they themſelves were not over careful to 
hide their thighs as they walked, -thinking themſelves | 
ſufficiently covered by their virtue without any farding- | 
gale. But they of whom St. Auſtin ſpeaks, have aſcribed | 
to nakedneſs a wonderful power of temptation, by mak. 
ing it a doubt, whether women at the day of judgment 
ſhall ariſe again in their own ſex, and not rather in ours, 
that we may not be again tempted in that ſtate of holi- | 
neſs. In ſhort, we allure and provoke them by all man. 
ner of means: we are inceſſantly heating and ſtirring up i 
their imagination, and yet we find fault, Let us con- 
feſs the truth; there is ſcarce a man of us who is not 
more afraid of the ſhame accruing to him from the vices | 
of his wife, than from his own; and who is not more 
ſolicitous for the conſcience of his good wife (marvellous 
charity l) than for his own; who had not rather be guilty 
of theft and ſacrilege, and that his wife ſhould be 1 
murdereſs and a heretic, than that ſhe ſhould be as im- 
modeſt as her huſband. An unjuſt eſtimate of vices this! 
Both we and they are liable to a thouſand corruptions, 
more miſchievous and unnatural than laſciviouſneſs. But 
we form and poiſe vices, not according to nature, but 
according to our intereſt ; by which means they aſſume 
ſo many various forms, 

The ſeverity of our decrees renders the application of 
the women to this vice more violent and vicious than is 
conſiſtent with the nature of it, and involves it in conſe- 
quences worſe than their cauſe. They would be glad to 
go to the courts of law for gain, and to the field of battle 
for honour, rather than, in the midſt of eaſe and pleaſure, 
to have to do with what is ſo difficult to preſerve. Do not 
they ſee that there is neither merchant, nor lawyer, not 
ſoldier, who does not quit his buſineſs for the purſuit of 
this; and the very porter and cobler too, jaded and op 
preſſed as they are with labour and hunger? 5 
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aides Tibigie, pag. 112. printed at Paris by Robert stevens. 
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On fome Verſes of Virgil. ds. 
- Wane tu que tenuit dives Achemenes, | | 
Aut pinguis Phrygia Mygdonias opes, 
Permutare velis crine Licinniæ, 
Plenas aut Arabum domos ? 
Dum flagraniia detorquet ad ofcula 
Cervicem, aut facili ſavitid negat, 
Quæ poſcente magis gaudeat eripi, 5 
Interdum rapere occupet 
Wouldſt thou, for all that Achæmenes had, 
Or all the Phrygian wealth before thee laid, 
Or riches that in Arab's houſes are, 
Exchange one lock of dear Licinia's hair? 
While to the fervent kiſs her neck ſhe plies, 
Or with a pretty anger then denies 
What ſhe had rather you would fnatch by far, 
Than that you ſhould deſiſt our of deſpair. 


I queſtion whether the exploits of Cz- Chaſtity in a wo- 
far and Alexander were performed with a fen bard to.bs 
reſolution more inflexible than that of a ys | 
beautiful young woman, bred up in high life, ſurrounded 
by ſo many vicious examples, and yet preſerving her- 
ſelf inviolate in the midſt of a thouſand continual and 
powerful ſolicitations. There is no action more difficult, 
and yet more vigorous than this not-doing. I take it 
that it is more eaſy for a perſon to wear a ſuit of armour 
all the days of one's life than a maidenhead: and the 
vow of virginity is of all others the moſt noble, as being 
the moſt burdenſome. St. Jerom ſays, Diaboli virtus in 
lumbis eſt. | 

We have certainly reſigned the moſt What ougbt to 
arduous, and the moſt vigorous of human be an encourage- 


DOE Ta ment to the wo- 
endeavours to the ladies; and let them 1 


1 by all means have the honour of it. This great care of it, 


ought to be a fingular ſpur to excite tem ; york 
o hold it out obſtinately, It is a fine ſubject for them 
to brave us, and to trample under foot that vain pre- 


Wy eminence in valour and virtue, which we pretend to 


Joer them. They will find that, if they do but keep 


® Horace, lib. ii. ode 12. ver. 21, &c. 
a guard 


I 


5 
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2 guard upon themſelves, they will not only be the mot? 
eſteemed, but the. better beloved for it. A gallant gen. 
tleman does not abandon his purſuit becauſe he haz 
met with a denial, provided it be a denial from chaſtity, 
and not from averfſion. We may ſwear, threaten, and 
complain, as much as we will; we lye all the while; 
for we love them the better for it. There is no allure. 
ment like modeſty, if it be not with harſh treatment and 
ſour looks. It is ſtupidity and meanneſs to be obſtinate 
againſt hatred and contempt; but againſt a ' virtuous 
and ſteddy reſolution, accompanied with a grateful prin. 
ciple, it is the exerciſe of a noble and generous foul, 
The ladies may acknowledge our ſervices to a certain de. 
gree, and give us civilly to underſtand that they do not dif- 
dain us ; for the law which enjoins them to abhor us, be. 
cauſe we adore them, and hate us becauſe we love 
them, is certainly a cruel one, were it only for the diff- 
culty of complying with it. Why will they not hear 
bur offers and demands as long as they are circumſcribed 
within the bounds of modeſty? Wherefore ſhould we 
gueſs that they have a freer meaning to themſelves? 
A certain queen of our time ſaid ingenuouſly, that to 
refuſe theſe advantages is a teſtimony of weaknels in 
a woman, and an impeachment of her own readineſs; 
and that no lady could boaſt of her chaſtity who had 
not been tempted. The limits of honour are not ſo 
Kraitened but it may relax itſelf a little, and may be 
diſpenſed with in ſome meafure without a forfeiture, 
There lies before its frontier ſome ſpace free, indifferent, 
and neuter. He that has drove it by force into it 
own nook and fort, is a ſimpleton if he be not ſatisfel 
with his fortune. The value of the conqueſt is confider 
ed by the difficulty of it. Would you know what ia: 
preſhon your ſervice, and your merit, have made upot 
her heart, meaſure it by her behaviour. There are ſont 
women perhaps who may grant more that do not gran 
ſo much. The obligation of a benefit 1s altogether con 
nected with the will of the perſon that grants it, tit 
other circumſtances co-incident with the favour, being 


dumb, dead, and caſual. It coſts her dearer to grant yu 
that little, than it would her companion to grant her 4 
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If in any thing rarity inhances the value, it ought in 
this. Do not conſider how little it is that is given, but 
howfew have it to give. The value of money varies ac- 
cording to the coin, and ſtamp of the place. Whatever 
the ſpite and indiſcretion of ſome perſons may make them 
ſay as to the excels of their diſcontent, virtue and truth 
will always regain their advantage. I have known ſome . 
who, after their reputation had for a long time been 
blaſted, have regained the univerſal approbation of man- 


kind merely by their conſtancy, without any care or art ; 


after which every one repented, and recanted what he 
had believed; and from maids that were a little ſuſpected, 
they have afterwards held the firſt rank among the ladies 
of honour. Somebody ſaid to Plato that all the world 
ſpoke ill of him, Let them ſay what they will,” ſaid 
he, „I will live ſo as to make them change their note,” 
Beſides the fear of God, and the value of a renown fo 
uncommon, which ought to incite them to take care of 
themſelves, the corruption of this age compels them to 
it: and if I was in their place, there is nothing that 1 
would not do rather than truſt my reputation in ſuch dan- 
gerous hands. I remember formerly that the pleaſure of 
telling (a pleaſure little inferiour to that of doing) was 
only indulged to be communicated to one entire faithful 
friend; whereas now, - boaſting of favours received, and 
of the ſecret liberality of the ladies, has a great ſhare in 
the common table-talk, and converſation at aſſemblies. 
In truth it is an argument of too abject, and too mean a 
ſpirit, to ſuffer thoſe tender and obliging favours to be ſo 
inſolently perſecuted, rummaged, and ranſacked by per- 
ſons ſo ungrateful, indiſcreet, and inconſtant. 


This our immoderate and unwarranta- he ynreafor. 


ble exaſperation againſt this vice of incon- ableneis of jea · 
tinence, ariſes from the moſt trifling and louſy. 
tempeſtuous diſeaſe that afflicts the human mind, which 
is jealouſy. 


Vor. III. H Quis 
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dus vetat appoſito lumen de lumine ſumi ? 
Dent licet offidue, nil tamen wide perit. 
Although a torch ſhould lend its flame coded 
Io give another light, < N WT. | 
Its luſtre ſtill, remains the ſame, 
And ſhews as fair and bright, 


That paſhon, and its ſiſter envy, ſeem to be the moſt filly 
of all the tribe. As to the latter, I can ſay but little of 
it. It is a paſſion, though it is repreſented ſo ſtrong and 
powerful, which, thanks to it, has no room in my breaſt, 
As to the former, I have ſome knowledge of it at leaſt by 
ſight, The very beaſts feel it. Chratis, the ſhepherd, 
having fallen in love with a ſhe-goat, the male, while 
the ſhepherd was afleep, went, in a fit of jealouſy, and 
butted him with its head till it beat our his brains +. 

The wifeſt of We have carried this paſhon to as great 
men and nati- an exceſs as ſome of the barbarous nations, 
* Ihe beſtdiſciplined of them have been taint- 
with this paſ- ed with it, and with reaſon, but not tranſ- 


fon, ported to fury by it. 


Enſe maritali nemo confoſſus adulter 
Purpureo Stygias ſanguine tinxit aquas |. 


Ne'er did adulterer, by the huſband ſlain, 
With purple blood the Stygian waters ſtain, 


Lucullus, Cæſar, Pompey, Anthony, Cato, and other 
brave men, were cuckolds, and knew it without making x 
any diſturbance about it; and in thoſe times there was 
but one fool, Lepidus, who broke his heart upon it 5 


Fe ſenſe of the laſt verſe is in Ovid's Arte Amandi, lib. iii. ver. 93 
but Montaigne has taken the words from an epigram, intitled, Priapui 
in Veterum Poetarum Catalectis, which begins thus, 


« Obſcure poteram tibi dicere, da mihi quod tu 
« Des licet aſſidue, nil tamen inde perit. of 


+ Hian. lib. xii. cap. 42. of his treatiſe of animals. Ovid. 5 The 
father of one of the triumvirate, who died, ſays Plutarch, having broke 
his heart, not ſo much by the diſtreſs of his affairs, as by a diſcover) 
he made from a letter which fell into his hands that his wife had for- 
feited her honour, The Life of Pompey, ch. 5. of Amyot's tranilation. 


A 
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Ab tum te miſerum malique fati, | 1 20 6 


Quem attraclis pedibus patente portd, 
Percurrent mugileſque raphanique *. 


When by the hcels they drag thee from the gate, 


Wretched will then be thy malignant fate, 
Thro' ſhow'rs of rotten roots and ſtinking ſcate, 


And the God of our poet, when he ſur- vulcan not ve. 
prized one of her gallants with his wife, ry jealous of his 
ſatisfied himſelf with only putting them Vie Venus. 
to ſhame, 


atque alignis de diis non triſtibus optat 


5 Sic eri turpes . 

One of the Gods, to merriment diſpos'd, 
t Seeing the lovers in the net inclos'd, ä 5 
. Wiſhed that he had to ſhame been ſo expos'd. 


(. Yet he takes fire at the ſoft careſſes with which the ac- 


coſts him, complaining that ſhe thereby ſhewed a jealouſy 
of his affection. | 


Quid cauſas petis ex alto? fiducia ceſſit 
Qus tibi, diva, mei? ; 


Why are, my Goddeſs, all theſe reaſons tried? 
Say why in me no longer you confide ? 


Nay, ſhe defires armour of him for her baſtard. 


Arma rogo, genitrix nato g. 


The mother for her ſon does armour crave. 


Which is freely granted: and Vulcan ſpeaks honourably 


of Eneas. 


* This was a puniſhment; more infamous than fatal, inflicted on a- 
dulterers when they were taken in the fact, Catull. to Aurelius, carm, 
16. ver. 17, &c. F Ovid's Mete lib. iv. fab. 5. ver. at, 23» || Virg, 
Eneid, lib. viii, ver. 395. & Ibid, ver, 283. 


H 2 * Arms 
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Arma acri facienda viro . 


Armour muſt for a valiant man be made. 

I conſent to leave this exceſs of goodneſs to the Gods. 
Nec Divis hemines compenere æquum eft F. | 

5g Nor is it fit to equal men with Gods. 


As to the .confounding of chifdren, befides rhat the 
graveſt legiſlators ordam and affect it in their republics, 
it does not concern the women, in whom this paſſion cf 
jealouſy is, I know not how, ſtill more firmly eſtabliſhed, 


——Szpe etiam Juno maxima celuolum 
Conjugis in culpa flagravit quotidiand |. 


And Juno, with fierce jealouſy inflam'd, 
Her huſband's daily flips has often. blam'd, 


How the women When jealouſy ſeizes theſe poor wea 
are tortured by al! ble of mak; 6 . * 
Jealouſy, and ouls, incapable of making refiſtance, it is 

ow. odious}) pity to ſee how cruelly it drags them on, 
_ —— and tyrannizes over them. It infinuates 
bandonthem- itſelf into them under the colour of friend. 
ſelves to this ſhip, but after it has once poſſeſſed them, 
LY the ſame cauſes which ſerved for a founda- 
tion of good will, ſerve as a foundation of mortal. hatred, 
Of all the diſtempers of the mind it is that which moſ: 
things contribute to nouriſh, and feweſt to remedy, The 
virtue, health, merit, the reputation of the huſband 


ſtimulate their ſpite and rage. 
Nulle ſunt inimicitiæ niſi amoris acerbæ J. 


No enmities ſo keen as thoſe of love. 


This fever defaces and corrupts all that they have of lb 
beautiful and good in other reſpects; and there's no ac 


* Virg, ZEneld. lib. viii. ver. 441. + Catullus ad Mantium, carm. 66 
ver. 141, || Id, ibid, ver. 138, 139. 1 Propertius, lib. ii. eleg. 8, ver. 
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tion of ajealous women, be ſhe ever ſo chaſte, and ever ſo 
good a houſewife, that does not ſavour of ſourneſs and im- 
pertinence. It is a furious agitation that throws them back 
to an extremity quite contrary to its cauſe. This was but 
too plainly verified by one * Octavius at Rome, who, hav- 
ing lain with Pontia Poſthumia, found his love fo much 
increaſed by fruition that he ſolicited her with all impor- 
tunity to marry him, which, finding he could not per- 
ſuade her to +, his extreme love for her hurried him te 
actions of the moR cruel and mortal hatred, ſo that in fact 
„be killed her. In like manner the ordinary ſymtoms of this 
| other diſtemper of love are in inteſtine hatreds, private 
conſpiracies, and combinations. 


notumque, furens quid femino poſit 4. 
What a woman is capable of doing in her fury is not 
unknown. 


And a rage the more violent, becauſe it is forced to ſmo- 
ther itſelf under the pretence of good will. 


05 Now the obligation of chaſtity is very The obligation 
© WW cxtenfive. Is it their will which we would to chaltity hard 
. have them curb ? This is a very pliant and * obere. 

active faculty, and is very prompt to be ſtopped. How if 
h. dreams ſometimes engage the women fo far that they can- 
d not deny them? It is not in the power of them, nor per- 
_ hapes of chaſtity itſelf, becauſe it 1s a female, to detend 
* themſelves from concupiſcence and deſire. It we are only 


intereſted in their will, what a caſe are we in then? Do 
but imagine what a great throng there would be of men 
to obtain the privilege of flying, like a feathered arrow, 
without eyes and tongue, to the arms of every woman 
that would accept them. The Scythian women cauſed the 
eyes of 5 ald their ſlaves and priſoners of war to be plucked 
| out, 


Tacitus Annals, lib. xiii. cap. 44. calls bim Octavius Sagitta. + Id. 
ibid. 1 Virg. ZEneid. lib. v. ver. 6. & Herodotus, lib. 4. p. 255. does not 
fy that the Scythian women had the eyes of their ſlaves plucked out for 
the purpoſe aſſigned by Montaigne, but that the Scythians themſelves de- 
prived all their ſlaves of fight for the purpole of drawing milk from their 

H 3 mares, 
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out, that they might make uſe of them with the more free- 
dom and ſecrecy. Oh! the furious advantage of oppor- 
tunity ! Should any one aſk me what was the firſt thing to 
be done in love, I would anſwer, that it was to know how 
to nick the happy moment; and the ſame as to the ſecond, 
and the third things. It is the critical point that does 
every thing. Opportunity has often failed me, and 
fornetimes I have miſcarried in the attempt. May I never 
again have the mortifying circumſtance to be laughed at. 
There is in this age more neceſſity for. temerity, for 
which our youth plead their heat of blood as an excule, 
But, were the women to examine the matter more ſtrictly, 
they would find that it rather proceeded from contempt. 
J had a ſuperſtitious fear of giving offence, and have a 
hearty reſpect where I love, Befides, he who in this traf- 
fic takes away the reverence of it, defaces its luſtre, I 
would in this affair have a man be a little childiſh, timor- 
ous, and ſervile. If not altogether in this, IJ have in other 
things ſome airs of that tooliſh baſhfulneſs which Plu— 
tarch ſpeaks of, and the courſe of my life has been di- 
vers ways hurt and blemiſhed by it; a quality very ill ſuit- 
ing my univerſal form. What is there alſo amongſt us 
but ſedition and diſcord ? J can as ill brook to take a re- 
fuſal as I can to give one: and it ſo much troubles me to 
be troubleſome to another perſon, that in caſes where [ 
am forced to try the good will of any one in a matter that 
is doubtful, and will be chargeable to him, I do it faintly, 
and againſt the grain. But if it be to ſerve myſelf (though 
Homer, Odyfley, lib. xvii. ver. 347. ſays very true, that 
ec Modeſty is a fooliſh virtue in an indigent perſon,” I com- 
monly ſubſtitute a third perſon to bluſh in my ſtead, and 
have the like difficulty to deny thoſe who employ me; 
ſo that it has ſometimes befallen me to have had a mind 
to deny when the thing was not in my power. It is a folly 
therefore to attempt to curb in women a defire that is ſo 
vehement in them, and ſo natural: and, when J hear 


4 


mares, which was their food. But it does not appear very plain that 
there was a neceſſity of blinding thoſe poor ſlaves for this work; and 


therefore the reaſon which Montaigne aſſigns for it is much more ea 
to comprehend. e n l 


— 


ſome 
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ſome of them boaſt. of baving a will ſo innocent and 
cool, I laugh at them. They retire too far back. If 
ſhe be an old toothleſs decrepid trot, 'or a young dry 
ſcrag, though they - are not altogether. to be believed, 
they may ſay it at leaſt with more probability. But 
they, who are yet capable of love, anck ſtill pant with 
deſire, ſpoil their own market; foraſmuch as indiſcreet 
excuſes tend to accuſe them; like a gentleman in off 
neighbourhood, ſuſpected of impotency, 


Lan uidior temerd cui pendens ficula beta 
Nemuan ſe mediam fu iftulit ad tunicam T. 
who, three or four days after he was mietſdd, in order 
to juſtify. himſelf, ſwore point-blank that he had rode 
twenty ſtages the night before; which oath was after- 
wards "ha uſe of to diſſolve the marriage. Beſides, it 
is ſaying. nothing to the purpoſe; for there is ho con- 
tinency nor virtue where there is no contrary effort. It ĩs 
true, it muſt be ſaid, but IJ am not ready to comply. The 
ſaints themſelves talk in this manner; I mean thoſe 
Glo boaſt in ood earneſt of their coldneſs and inſenſi- 
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ie, Their Alte and their a only —— 
to cozen fools, Lying is there in its ſeat of honour. 
It is a bye-way that leads us to the truth by a back- 
door. If we cannot curb their imaginations, what is 
it we would have them to do? Do, Adee ? there are 
ways enough by which chaſtity may be violated without 
any foreign communication, | 


4 Catull. carm. 65. ver. 21, 22, of Mattaire's edition. 


H 4 uud 
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Tllud ſepe facit quod fine teſte fecit &. 


He often does himſelf apply 
To that he does when none is by. 


And they whom we leaſt ſuſpect are perhaps the mol to 
be feared. Their crimes that make the leaſt noiſe are the 
worſt, or as we ſay, the ſtill ſow eats the moſt malt. 


Offender mecha ſimplicione mints +. 
A profeſo'd ſtrumpet gives me leſs offence. 


There are means capable of violating their chaſtity with- 
out immodeſty, and, which is more without their know. 
ledge & Obſtetrix virginis cujuſdam integritatem manu 
velut explorans, five malevolentid, frve inſcitia, five caſu, 
dum inſpicit, perdidit. Some have loft their maidenhead 
by a too curious ſearch for it, and others hy dallying 
with it have deſtroyed it. We cannot exactly circum- 
ſcribe the actions which we forbid them. There is a 
neceſſity for copching our law under general and uncer- 
tain terms. The very idea which we form for their 
chaſtity is ridiculous ; for among the extraordinary ex- 
amples of it, which 1 have met with, are Fatua the wife 
of Faunus, who after her marriage, never ſuffered her- 
elf to be ſeen by any man whatſoever; and the wife of 
Hiero, who never knew that her huſband had a ſtinking 
breath, becauſe ſhe imagined that it was a quality com- 
mom to all men ||. They muſt be inſenſible and inviſible, 
or we cannot be * . ben 

| t we confeſs that the way 

þ 8 form a judgment of this duty. is 3 an 
of the will. inſpection into the will. There have 
been huſbands who have ſuffered this accident, not only 
without reproaching, or taking offence at their wives, 
but with ſpecial obligation to them, and a recommenda- 
tion of their virtue. There was a woman that prizeg 


„Martial, lib. vii. ep. 61. ver. 6, f Id. lib. vi. ep. 7. & Theſe 
words are a confirmation of what Montaigne has been ſaying, and 
though they are to be met with in St. Auſtin's treatiſe, ds Civitate Dei, 
lib. i. cap. 18. they are too —— to be put into plain Engliſh, I Plu- 


her 


' tarch, in his remat kable Paſſages of ancient Kings, 
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her honour above her life, who proſtituted it to the 
furious luſt of a mortal enemy, to ſave her huſband's 
life z and thereby did that for him, which ſhe would by 
no means have done for herſelf. This 1s not a place 
to produce ſuch inſtances; they are too ſublime and too 
rich to be ſet to view by any light that I can throw 
upon them, Let. us reſerve them for a nobler places 
But as to inſtances of a more common luſtre, are there 
not women every day amongſt us, who let themſelves 
out to hire only for the benefit of their huſbands, and 
by their expreſs order and brokerage ? Thus heretofore 
Phaulius of Argos, to gratify his ambi- . 
tion, offered bis wife to king Philip, juſt 1 
as Galba did out of civility; who having Þubands for lu- 
invited Mecænas to ſupper, and finding 

that his wife and he made love-figns by their mutual og- 
ling, fell back on his couch, like a man greatly op- 
preſſed with ſleepineſs, to give opportunity to their 


amours * : and this he owned too with a very good 


grace; for at the ſame time, a ſervant preſuming to 


| meddle with the plates, &c. that were upon the table, 
he ſaid to him very frankly ; How now, you raſcal ? 


do not you perceive that I only ſleep to oblige Me- 
c cxnas?” There are ſome licentious men, whoſe wills 
may be more reformed than thoſe of others that behave 


| to outward appearance with more regularity, As we 


ſee ſome who complain of having made a vow of chaſti- 
ty before they came to years of diſcretion ; I have alſo 


| known others complain truly of having as early devoted 
| themſelves to debauchery, The vice of parents, or the 
force of neceſſity, which is a rude counſellor, may be 
the cauſe of it. In the Eaſt Indies, though chaſtity be 


of ſingular recommendation, yet cuſtom permitted a 


married woman to proſtitute herſelf to any one that 


would preſent her with an elephant ; and proud ſhe was 
that ſhe had ſuch a value ſet on her. Phœdon the phi- 
loſopher, after the conqueſt of Elis, his native country, 
made it his trade to proſttiute the beauty of his youth, 
as long as it laſted, for money to ſupport him. And 
Solon, they ſay, was the firſt man in Greece, who by 


* Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of Love, p. 16. 50 
= 18 
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his laws gave liberty to the women, at the expence of 
their modeſty, to provide for the neceſſaries of life; a 
cuſtom, which Herodotus ſays, was received in many 
governments before his time. Beſides, what is any one 
the better for ſuch a painful ſolicitude? For be the paſ- 
ſion of jealouſy ever ſo juſt, we ought to conſider whe- 
ther it will turn out to our advantage. Does any man 
think, that with all his induſtry, he can put an effectual 
bar upon the women ? | 


Pone ſeram, cohibe ; 2 quis cuſtodiet ipſes 
Cuſtodes? Cauta eſt, et ab illis incipit uxor *, 


Lock up your wife, or elſe, as ſome adviſe, 
Set a ſtrict watch; but who ſhall watch the ſpics ? | 
Them firſt ſhe bribes, and all your art defies, 

What convenjency can they be at a loſs for in ſo know. 

ing an age as the preſent? | 1 

Curioſity in the. Curioſity is vicious every where, but 

article of wo- here it is alſo pernicious; it is a folly to 

men's, challity he inquiſitive into a diſeaſe for which 

pernicious, 2 nog 1 

there is no medicine that does not inflame 
and make it worſe; a diſeaſe which is made more ſhame- 
ful and more public by the means of jealouſy ; and the 
revenge of which wounds our iſſue more than it heals us, 

You wither and die in the ſearch of ſo obſcure a proof 

How miſerable have ſome of my time been made by 

having attained to the knowledge of it l If the informer 

does not apply a remedy and relief at the ſame time with 
the diſcovery, it is an injurious information, and he 1s 
more deſerving of a ſtab than a downright liar. We 
laugh as much at him who takes pains to prevent his be 
ing a cuckold, as at him who is really ſuch, and knows 
it not. The ſtamp of cuckoldom is ſo indelible, tha 
he who once has it, always carries it to his grave. Tit 
puniſhment is more expreſſive of it than the crime. It 
to a very fine purpoſe, to open the curtain and to lift u 
the quilt to diſcover our private misfortunes, and t 


© Juv. ſat. vi. ver 346. 


trumpet 


* 
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trumpet them on tragic ſcaffolds, and ſuch misfortunes 
too, as only ſting us by being reported: for a wife is 
thought to be good, or a marriage happy, not as they 
are really ſo, but becauſe the world is filent about them. 
A man muſt be diſcreet to avoid this tormenting and un- 
profitable knowledge : and the Romans + when they re- 
turned from any journey, uſed to ſend noxice before- 
hand of their coming, that their wives might not be ſur- 

riſed. To this purpoſe it is, that a certain nation in- 
troduced a cuſtom, that the prieſt ſhould on the day of 
any marriage, unlock the bride's cabinet, to free the 
huſband from the doubt and curioſity of examining, by 
his firſt trial, whether ſhe comes a virgin to his bed, or 
has been violated before. 

But the world will be talking. I know. Ar. 
a hundred honeſt gentlemen that are not teemed for being 
very much diſgraced by being cuckolds. diſhonoured by 
„A gallant man is pitied for it, but not his wife. 
deſpiſed. Order the matter fo, that your virtue may 


ut i ſmother your misfortune, that good men may curſe the 
to occaſion of it, and that he who wrongs you may tremble 
ct but to think of it. But who eſcapes being talked of at 
ne | 


the ſame ratc, from the leaſt even to the greateſt ? 


he Þ —— Tot qui legionibus imperitavit, 


, Et melior quam tu multis fuit, improbe, rebus &. 

OT, | | | | 

by To whoſe command whole legions once did bow, 
o And who (poor wretch) was better far than thou. 
it 


: 1 BE You ſee how many honeſt men are reproached with this 
in your preſence, and you may be ſure that you are not 
be · I ſpared behind your back. Nay, the very ladies will be 

laughing too, and what are they more apt to banter 
in this virtuous age, than a peaceable and moſt happy 


t l of Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of Queſtions about the Roman Affairs, 
u * 8 a 
8 I The ro iſt verſe, of which Montaigne quotes the ſenſe rather than 
be words, is here inſerted before the ver. 1039. 
} Lucret, lib, 111, ver. 1039, 1041. . | 
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Cuckoldom an married couple? There is not a man 
evil, which one among you, who has not made ſomebody 
15 obliged to. a cuckold; for nature deals altogether 
eep ſecret. 2 2 
in retaliation and variety. The frequency 
af this accident muſt have leſſened the bitterneſs of it 
long ago, and it is now paſt into cuſtom. 
Miſerable ſuffering this ! which 1s alſo aggravated, be- 
cauſe improper to be made known. 


Fors etiam naſtris invidet queſtibus aures *. 
And fortune ſpitefully denies 
To lend an car unto our cries. 


For to what friend dare you truſt your complaints > Who, 
if he does not laugh at them, will not make uſe of the 
occaſion as an introduction and inſtruction to come in 
for a ſhare of the quarry. Wiſe folks keep the bitters 
as well as the ſweets of matrimony ſecret : and among 
the other teazing articles that are to be met with in this 
ftate, to a talkative man as I am, this is the chief, that 
cuſtom renders it indecent and injurious to communicate 
to another all that one knows and feels of it. | 
The jealouſy of , Io give the women themſelves any ad. 
a wife is very vice to diſguſt them againſt jealouſy would 
man ber hu. be time loſt ; their very being is ſuch a 
(49 compound of ſuſpicion, vanity, and cu- 
rioſity, that there is no hopes of curing them by lawful 
means. They often recover themſelves out of this in- 
firmity by a form of health, much more to be dreaded 
than the malady itſelf. For as there are enchantments 
which cannot remove the evil but by throwing. it upon 
another, they are glad to transfer this fever to their hul- 
bands, when they are rid of it themſelves, Nevertheleſs, 
to ſay the truth, I do not know whether a man can ſuffer 
a worſe thing from them than jealouſy ; it is the moſt 
dangerous of their qualities, as the head is of all the 
parts of their bodies. Pittacus ſaid , that every one 
“ had his vexation ; that his was the bad head of hi 


_ » Catullus de Nuptiis Pelei, carm. 62. ver, 170, 
+ Plutarch of the Peace of Mind, chap. xi. 


wife; 
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« wife; but for which he ſhould think himſelf perfectly 
« happy.” This, ſure, was a very fad inconvenience, 
with which a perſon ſo wiſe, juſt, and valiant, found 
the whole courſe of his life poiſoned ! What then muſt. 
we little men do? The ſenate of Marſeilles might well 
grant the requeſt of him who deſired leave to kill him- 
felf, in order to be delivered from the clamour of his 
wife. For this is a miſchief never removed but by car- 
rying away the piece, and which there is no compound- 
ing for but by flight or patience ; both of which are hard 
terms. In my opinion, he was not a novice, who faid, 
that happy was the marriage where the wife was blind, 
and the hufband deaf, | 
D, Let us alſo confider, whether the great The dangerous 
e WW and violent ſeverity of the obligation 8 — 
in we lay upon them, does not produce two ftraint laid on 
s WF effects contrary to our end, viz, Whether are by the 
git does not render the gallants more cager ; 
us to attack, and the women more forward to ſurrender. 
at For as to the firſt, by raifing the value of the place, we 
te raiſe the value and defire of the conqueſt. Who would not 
think that Venus herſelf cunningly enhanced the price of 
d. her merchandize, by making the laws her bawds, know- 
11d ing how infipid that pleaſure would be which was not 
1 1 WF heightened by fancy and its dearnefs ? In ſhort, it is 
u. all weine's fleſh, only varied, as the hoſt of Flaminius 
ful ſaid, by different ſauce. Cupid is afly deity, who makes 
in. WF it his ſport to contend with devotion and juſtice. It is 
his pride that his power gives a ſhack to every other 
n'5 power, and that all other rules yield to his. 


n 


1 Materiam culpæ proſequiturque ſue 4. 

eſs, 

fer And ſeeks freſh fewel for his fire. 

jofl 

the As to the ſecond point, ſhould not we be leſs cuckolds 


if we leſs feared to be ſo, confidering the temper of wo- 


men whoſe defires are prompted and excited by pra- 
tubition ? | | 


T Ovid Triſt. lib. iv. eleg. 1. ver. 34. 1 
Re Ubt 
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Ri velis nolunt, ubi nolis volunt ultro *, 
Conceſſa pudet ire via f. | al 

In ev'ry varied choice, repugnant ſtil], IL 

They wou'd, you won't, and when you won't, they will, 
What better conſtruction can we put on the behaviour 
of Meflalina? She at firſt cuckolded her huſband in 
private, as is the common practice :, but managing her 
affairs with too much eaſe, by reaſon of her huſband's 
ſtupidity, the on a ſudden ſcorned privacy, ſcrupled not 
ro carry on her amours in public, owned her humble 
ſervants, and entertained and favoured them in the ſight 
of all the world. She aimed to make her huſband ſenſible 
of it, But nothing of all this being able to rouſe the 
animal, and rendering her pleaſures languid and flat, 
by that ſtupid facility with which ſhe ſeemed to autho- 
riſe and make them lawful, what does ſhe, but, being 
the wife of a healthy emperor T, living at Rome, the 
theatre of the world, in the face of the ſun, and with 
public feaſting and ceremony ſhe one day, as her hul. 
band was out of town, married Silius, whom ſhe had 
enjoyed long before? Does it not ſeem as if the was 
going to become chaſte through her huſband's indiffer- 
ency for her? Or that ſhe deſired another huſband, 
who might ſharpen her appetite by his jealouſy, and by 
oppoſing it ſtir it up? But the firſt difficulty ſhe met 
with was alſo the laſt, This beaſt rouſed on a ſudden, V 
Theſe ſleepy, ſluggiſh mortals are often the moſt danger- . 
ous, I have known, by experience, that this extreme WW cu 
patience, when it comes to be worn out, produces the In 
moſt ſevere revenge; for, by taking fire all on a ſudden, N 
anger and fury combined in one, exert all their efforts Wit: 
at the firſt diſcharge ; 


irarumque omnis effundit babenas l. 


he put her to death, and with her a great number of her 
correſpondents; even one & whom ſhe had forced to het 
bed with ſcourges. 

Ter. Eunuch, act 4. ſect. 7. ver. 43" J Lucan, lib. ii. ver. 446. 
t Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. cap. 26, 27, &c. [| Virg. ZEneid. lib. x11, ve 
499 + Mneſter, the comedian, and Traulus Montanus, Tacit. An- 
nal lib. xi. cap. 36. 

What 
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What Virgil ſaid of Venus and Vulcan was more ſuit- 


ably expreſſed by Lucretius, of a ſtolen enjoyment be- 
twixt her and Mars, | 


— Belli fera munera Mavors, 


IT Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum ſe 
in Rejicit, æterno devindius volnere amoris : 

er Aique ita ſuſpiciens tereti cervice repoſta 

'$ Paſcit amore avidas inbians in te, dea, viſus 
Ot Eque tuo pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore : 

le Hunc tu, diva, tuo retubantem corpore ſancto 
i Circunfuſa ſuper, ſuaveis ex ore lequele 

le Funde &. | 


* | 
for furious Mars, 


The only governor and god of wars, 


7 With thee enamoured doth oft reſort 

e To taſte the pleaſures of the Paphian court; 

th Where, on thy boſom, he ſupinely hes, 

1 Panting, and drinking love, at both his eyes; 


I Sucking thy balmy breath with eager kiſs, 
And ruſhing to enjoy yet greater bliſs ; 

Then, while thy tender limbs about him move, 
Involv'd and fetter'd in the claſps of love, 

, Thy charms in that tranſporting moment try, 
And ſofteſt language to his heart apply. 


n. When J conſider theſe words +, Rejicit, 6 _—y 
er- ¶ Paſcit, inbians, pendet, and that word cir- . 
ne N cumfuſa, from whence infuſus is nobly de- and Mars, more 
he rived, I have a contempt for thoſe little datt al than that 


th : which repreſents 
n, witticiſms and verbal allufions which have the tranſports of 


its {Witarted up ſince. i 
Thoſe good poets ſtood in need of no 
{mart ſubtle turn of phraſe. Their lan- Whatconſtitutes 
k y true eloquence, 
[guage is copious, and full of a natural | 
jand conſtant ſpirit. It is altogether epigrammatical ; 
with a ſting not only in the tail, but in the head, ſtomach, 


® Lucret. lib, i. ver. 33, &c. + All theſe words ſo natural and ex- 
| tapas ſome of them in the paſſage out of Virgil, mentioned in one of 
— nt paſſages of this chapter, and the reſt in the quotation here 


and 


\ 
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and feet. There is nothing forced in it, nothing draw!. 
ing, and it ever keeps the ſame pace, without variation 
Contextus totus virilis eſt, non ſunt circa floſculos occupati®, 
« the whole texture of it is manly, without the orna- 
« ment of flowers.” It is not an eloquence merely de. 
licate and inoffenſive: it is nervous and ſolid ; and not 
only pleaſes, but actually engroſſes and captivates, and 
the fineſt underſtandings are the moſt charmed with ir, 
When I fee thoſe ſublime forms of expreſſion ſo lively, 
ſo profound, I do not ſay it is well uttered, but wel 
conceived. It is the ſprightlineſs of the imagination that 
gives pomp and ſublimity to the language. PeZus e 
quod diſertum facit , ** eloquence is owning to the frame 
« of the mind,” Our people call language judgment, and 
fine words, full conceptions. This painting is not ſo 
much owing to the dexterity of hand, as to the lively 
impreſſion of the object on the mind. Gallus's language 
is fimple, becauſe his conception is ſimple. Horace i; 
not content with a ſuperficial expreſſion; that would 
betray him; he ſees into things farther and more clearly, 
His wit breaks into, and rummages the whole magazine 
of words and figures to repreſent his thoughts, and he 
muſt have terms to expreſs himſelf, which are more than 
ordinary, becauſe ſuch is his conception. Plutarch fays 
that he knew the Latin tongue by things : So here, the 
ſenſe illuminates and produces the words, which are no 
longer words of air, but of fleſh and bone. They fignit) 
more than they expreſs. The novices in a languagt 
have alſo ſome idea of this. For in Italy I ſaid whateve! 
1 had a mind to in common diſcourſe ; but in ſeriou 
ſubjects I did not dare to truſt to an idiom, which | 
could not turn and wind out of its common path. I wi 
for introducing ſomething of my own. 


Seneca, epiſt. 33. + Quintilian, lib. x. In the Life of De 
moſthenes, chap. 1. I began to take Latin authors in hand, fays be 
very late, being far advanced in the decline of life, when an odd thing 
happened to me, which is nevertheleſs true, viz. That I did not ſo much 
learn to underſtand things by the words, as I came to underſtand tif 
words, in ſome degree, by the uſe and knowledge I had of the thin 


The 


thereby ſignified, 


A VA — - 
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Men of wit ſet off a language by their way Wits enrich lan- 
of handling and managing it; not ſo much ft fett prom" ng 
innovating it, as by putting it to more vi- 
gorous and various ſervices, and ſtraining and bending it 
to them. They do not introduce new terms into it, but 
they enrich thoſe they have already, give them more 
weight, ſpirit, and energy ; and add new turns, which 
are however authoriſed by the wiſe and ingenious appli- 
cation, which they are not at a loſs to make of them. 
This is the end which all ſhould have in view, who are 
ambitious of writing well ; and as for thoſe who have not 
genius to attain to it, they ought to think of ſomething 
elſe. And indeed how few have a ſufficiency of this ta- 
lent, is evident from the many French ſcribblers of the age. 
They are too bold and haughty to follow the common 
road; but the want of invention and diſcretion ruins them. 
There is nothing to be ſeen in their writings, but a wretch- 
ed affectation of a ſtrange novelty of ſtyle, with cold 
and abſured diſguiſes, which, inſtead of elevating the ſub- 
ject, depreſs it. Provided they can but trick up them- 


ſelves with new-fangled terins, they care not what they 
avail z and, for the ſake of bringing in a new word, 
though it be by head and ſhoulders, they leave out the 
common one, though often more nervous and fignificant, 
find ſtuff enough in our language, but Montaigne's 
there is ſome fault in the modelling of it; for - are of the 
there is nothing that might not be made out Fase tane 


Þ . „ ease. 
of our terms of hunting and war, which is 


a fruitful ſoil to borrow from: and the forms of ſpeech, 
like herbs, improve and grow ſtronger by being tranſ- 
planted. I think the language copious enough, but not 
lutficiently pliable and vigorous. It commonly flags un- 
der a powerful conception. If you are upon the ſublime, 
you often perceive it languiſhes and droops under you, and 
hat then Latin ſteps in to ĩts relief, as Greek does to other 
languages. We do not eaſily diſcern the energy of ſome 
df Koe words which I have ſelected, becauſe the common 
ſe of them has, in ſome meaſure, impaired their beauty, 


and rendered it vuglar; as is the caſe in our common 
Vor. III. 1 : talk, 
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talk, wherein there are excellent phraſes and metaphors, 
the beauty of which is faded by their being antiquated, 
and their luſtre ſullied by too common handling. But 
this abates nothing of the reliſh to men of underſtanding, 
neither does it derogate from the glory of thoſe ancient 
authors who, it is likely, firſt brought thoſe words into 
that luſtre. 

The ſciences are The ſciences treat of things with too 
treated of with much refinement, and 1n an artificial man- 
too much art. ner, very different from that which is com- 
mon and natural. My page makes love, and underſtands 
it; but read to him Leo, the Hebrew, and Ficinus, where 
they treat of the lover, his thoughts and his actions, and 
he knows nothing at all of the matter. I diſcover in Ariſtotle 
moſt of my common impulſes, which are there covered and 
cloathed in another robe for the uſe of the ſchools. Well 
may they ſpeed ; but, were I of the profeſſion, I would 
naturalize art as much as artify nature. Let us leave Bem- 
bo and Equicola where we found them. 

Why Montaigne WhenTwrite I care not for the company 
choſeto have no. and the remembrance of books, leſt they 
n ſhould break into my plan: and to ſay the 
while he was truth, good authors too much debaſe and 
un diſcourage me. I am very much of the 
mind of that painter who, having made a wretched figure 
of ſome cocks, charged his boys not to ſuffer any natural 
cock to come into his ſhop ; and, in order to give myſclt 
a little luſtre, had need rather of the invention of the mu- 
fician Antimonydes, who, when he was to perform a piece 
of muſic, took care that the auditory ſhould either before, 
or after him be entertained with ſome other ſorry ſongſters, 
But I can hardly be without a Plutarch ; he is fo univer- 
ſal and copious, that upon all occafions, and whatever ex 
travagrant ſubject you pitch upon, he is officious to ſup: 
ply your neceſſity, and ſtretches out a liberal hand to yo! 
with an inexhauſtible ſtore of riches and embelliſhments. 
It vexes me that he is ſo liable to be plundered by tho 
who are converſant with him. I can no ſooner make a 
acquaintance with him but J purloin either a leg or! 
wing from him, 


Fol 
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For this deſign of mine I find it alſo Why he choſe to 
. . . write at home, 
very proper to write at home, in a wild „here be bad 
country, where nobody aſſiſts or relieves none to help 
me, where I ſeldom ſee a man that under. bim. 
ſtands the Latin of his Pater-noſter, or as little, if ſo much 
of the French. I might have performed better elfewhere, 
but then the work would not have been ſo much my own ; 
its chief aim and perfection being to be exactly mine. I 
ſhould be apt enough to correct ſome accidental errors, 
of which I am full, as I write on inadvertently ; but as 
for my common and conſtant imperfections it would be 
a kind of treaſon to expunge them. When any one tells 
me, or I ſay to myſelf, © Thou are too full of figures; 
that is a word of the Gaſcon growth; that is a danger- 
« ous phraſe (I do not reject any that are uſed in the com- 
mon ſtreets of France; it is mere jeſt to think of oppoſ- 
ing cuſtom with grammar) that is an ignorant diſcourſe ; 
« a paradoxical ſentence ; that there is too filly ; you of- 
«ten make yourſelf merry; it will be thought you ſay a 
thing in good earneſt, which you only ſpeak in jeſt.” 
Very true, ſay I; but I correct the errors of inadvertency, 
not thoſe of cuſtom. Do I not talk at the ſame rate 
throughout? Do not I repreſent myſelf to the life? It is 
enough I have done what I defigned. Every body diſcovers 


me in my book, and my book in me. 


Now I have an apiſh imitating quality. Montaigne very 


| When I uſed to ſet about writing verſes apt to imitate, 


(though I never made any but Latin) they x lainly diſcover- 
ed the poet I had read laſt ; and ſome of my firſt eſſays 
have a taſte that is a little exotic. At Paris I ſpeak a 
language ſomewhat different from what I doat Montaigne. 


Whatever I look upon with attention, eaſily leaves ſome 


Impreſſion of it upon me. Whatever I examine I make 
my own, whether a filly countenance, a diſagreeable gri- 
mace, or a ridiculous way of ſpeaking ; and vices moſt of 
all, as they ſeize and ſtick to me, and will not leave their 
hold without ſhaking off. I ſwear oftner by imitation 
tnan humour. A cruel imitation like that of the apes, ſo 
terrible in ſtature and ſtrength, which Alexander met with 

| | I 2 in 
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in a certain country 'of the Indies, and which it would 
have been difficult for him to have maſtered any other 
way. But they afforded him the means, by this their in- 
clination to counterfeit whatever they ſaw done . For 
thereby the purſuers learnt to put on ſhoes in their fight, 
and to tye them faſt with many knots, to muffle up their 
heads in caps altogether compoſed of running nooſes, and 
to make as if they anointed their eyes with glue. Thus 
did thoſe poor animals employ their mimicking hu- 
mour indiſcreetly to their own detriment. They glued 
up their own eyes, hamſtringed, and bound themſelves, 
The other faculty of mimicking the words and geſture of 
a perſon purpoſely to raiſe mirth and admiration, is no 
more in my power than in that of a ſtock. When I ſwear 
in my own manner, it 1s only by God, which of all oaths 
is the molt ſtrict. Þ They ſay that Socrates ſwore by his 
dog; Zeno by that ſame interjection which is at this time 
in uſe among the Italians, viz. Cappari; and Pythagoras: 
by water and air. I am ſo apt, without thinking of it, 
to receive theſe ſuperficial impreſſions, that if I had in 
my youth Sire or Highneſs three days together, I would 
repeat them a week after, inſtead of Excellency and Lord- 
ſhip ; and what I ſay one day in ſport and in jeſt, I ſhall 
repeat next day ſeriouſly. Therefore in writing | am 
fonder of trite arguments, leſt I ſhould handle them at 
another's expence. Every ſubject is equally fertile to me. 
A fly will ſerve me for a ſubject; and it is well if what! 
have now in hand may not have been undertaken at the 
command of as rambling a will. Let me begin with that 
which I like beſt ; for the ſubjects are all linked to one an- 
other. | 


lian de Animal, lib. xvii. cap. 25. and Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1023. 
t Num I (ao?) g ndanragy kabartg EwngdThg Thy Kiva, Diogenes Laert. lib. 
vii. & 32. Capparis is the name of a ſhrub bearing capers ; others ſwore by 
a cabbage, as is the cuſtom in France, even at this day; witneſs the word 
wertuchou, a kind of oath, which fignifies by the virtue of cabbage ; ® 
expreſſion which many peoply make uſe of every now and then. 
+ Diogenes Laert. in the life of Pythagoras. lib. viii. ſect. 6. 


But 
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But J am vexed that my deepeſt, and ie generally 
moſt ridiculous reveries, yet ſuch as pleaſe produced his 
me beſt, are produced on a ſudden, and 1 
when 1 look for them the leaſt; and that 24 n 
they as ſuddenly vaniſh, for want of ſome- 
thing at that inſtant to apply them to; be it on horſeback, 
at table, or in bed; though I am moſt given to think 
when I am riding. 5 
My ſpeech is a little nicely jealous of at- Hi not like to 
tention and ſilence if I am engaged in a diſ- de interrupted 
courſe. Whoever then interrupts me puts 3 * 
me to a ſtand. In a journey the very neceſ- . | 
ſaries wanting on the road break off diſcourſe ; beſides 
that I often travel without the company fit for ſuch regul- 
lar converſation ; by which means I have all the leiſure I 
would defire to entertain myſelf. It falls out to me as it 
does with my dreams. Whilſt I am dreaming I recom- 
nend them to my memory (for I am apt to dream that I 
dream) but next day I may well enough call to mind what 
14 complexion they were of, whether gay, or ſad, or wild ; 
but what they were as to the reſt, the more I ſtrive to re- 
N collect, the deeper I plunge it in oblivion. So of thoughts 
bat come accidentally into my head, I have no more than 
a vain image remaining in my memory ; only enough to 
teaze and vex me in a truitleſs ſearch after them. 
Now therefore, laying books aſide, and yy love is ; 
Ito ſpeak more to the purpoſe and the truth, how it renders 
| find after all, that love is nothing but 2 man ridicule 
the chirſt of the enjoyment of it in a deſired to the 1 1 
Pubje&t, and that Venus is nothing more 
Han the pleaſure of diſcharging the veſſels; like the plea- 
pure that nature gives us in the diſcharge of the other 
arts, which becomes vicious by being either immo- 
crate or indiſcreet. According to Socrates, love is the 
pppetite of generation by the intervention of beauty. 
ind, having often conſidered the ridiculous titillation - 
df this pleaſure, the abſurd, hairbrained, and ſenſeleſs 
Potions with which it agitates Zeno and Crafippus, the in- 
ſcreet rage, the countenance inflamed with fury and 
velty, in the ſweeteſt act of love; and then that ſour, 
13 f © grave, 


Bu 
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grave, and ecſtatic one in an action fo wanton ; that our 
delights and our excrements are promiſcuouſly ſhuffled 
together, and .that the higheſt pleaſure is, like pain at- 
tended with fainting and complaining, I think it true 
what Plato ſays, that man was made by the Gods for 
their ſport *, 


—f{quenam ifta jocandi 
Sævitia F? ) 


What a ſtrange ſporting cruelty is this ? 


and that it is in derifion that nature has ordered the moſt 
common of our actions to be the moſt troubleſome; 
thereby to make us equal, and to parallel fools and wiſe 
men, beaſts and us. When I imagine the moſt comtemp- 
lative and prudent man, in this fituation, I think he has 
conſummate impudence to pretend to be prudent and con- 
templative. The pride of the peacock is mortified by its 
legs. 


—ridentem dicere verum, 
Duid vetat ? 


| Why may not truth in laughing guiſe be dreſt ? 


They who in their ſports.baniſh ſerious thoughts, are, ſay; 
one, like the perſon who fears to adore the ftatue of: 
ſaint if it be ſtark naked. We eat and drink indeed as 
beaſts do; but theſe are not actions that obſtruct the func- 
tions of our ſoul. In thoſe we maintain our advantage 
over them. This ſubjects every other thought to it: and, 
by its imperious authority, makes an aſs of all Plato: 
divinity and philoſophy, and yet there is no complaint of 
it, In every thing elſe you may preſerve a ſort of deco- 
rum: all other operations ſubmit to the rules of ho- 
neſty ; this cannot ſo much as in imagination appear other 
than vicious ar ridiculous. Examine if you can therei 


Anse Otd vt walyries that, De Legibus, lib. vii. p. 889. 
7 Claud. in Eutrop, lib, i. ver. 24, 25, 1 Hor, fat. 1. lib, i. ver. 24,23 
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find a wiſe and diſcreet proceeding. Alexander ſaid, that 
this performance and ſleeping were the chief actions by 
which he knew himſelf to be mortal +. Sleep ſuffo- 
cates and ſuppreſſes the faculties of our foul ; the exer- 
ciſe with the ſex abſorbs and diſſipates them in like man- 
ner. Doubtleſs, it is a mark not only of our original 
corruption, but alſo of our vanity and deformity. 

Nature impels us to it on the one hand, , Tm 
by wy attached to this defire the moſt „ich which js" 
noble, uſeful, and pleaſant of all her ture inſpires us 
functions; and, on the other hand, ſhe m_ enen 
leaves us to accuſe and avoid it as a thin 
inſolent and indecent, to bluſh at it, and to recommend 
abſtinence, Are not we brutes to call that operation 
brutiſh which begets us? People of various religions 
have concurred in ſeveral ceremonies, as ſacrifices, lamps, 
burning incenſe, faſtings, oblations, and among others 
in the condemnation of this action. All opinions center 
in this, befides the antiquated practice of circumciſion, 
We have perhaps cauſe to blame ourſelves for contri- 
buting to ſo filly a production as man, if we call the act 
and the parts that are employed in it ſhameful ; as mine 
are properly ſo at this time. The Eſſenians, of whom 
Pliny ſbeaks, kept up I their nation ſeveral ages, with- 
out nurſes or cradles, by the arrival of foreigners, who, 


following this pretty humour, came among them con- 


tinually; a whole nation running the hazard of total 
extinction, rather than engage themſelves in female 
embraces, and rather to lofe a ſucceſhon of men than to 
beget one. They ſay that Zeno || never had to do with a 
woman but once in his whole life, and then out of civi- 
lity that he might not be deemed a woman-hater. Every 
one ſhuns the ſight of a birth; every one runs to ſee an 


Plutarch, in his Tra& of the Means to diftinguiſh the Flatterer from 


| the Friend, chap 23. 1 Gens ſola, et in toto orbe præter cæteras 


* mira, fine ulla femina, omni Venere abdicatà In diem ex æquo con- 

* venarum turbe renaſcitur, large frequentibus quos viti feſſos ad mores 

bo eorum fortune fluctus agitat. Ita per ſæculorum millia (incredibile 

8 dictu) gens æterna eſt, in qua nemo naſcitur.” Nat. Hiſt, lib. v. cap. 17. 
{ Diog. Laert. in the Life of Zeno, lib. vii. & 13. 
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execution. To deſtroy, a ſpacious field is ſought out, and 
that in the face of the ſun; but to beget, we creep into 
as dark and cloſe a corner as we can. It is a man's duty 
to withdraw himſelf from the light to do it; but it is his 
guard and the fountain of many virtues, to be able to 

eſtroy it. The one is an injury, the other a favour; ſor 
Ariſtotle ſaid, that to do any one good was, according to a 
proverb in his country, to kill him. The Athenians, for 
the ſake of paralleling the diſguſt of thoſe two actions, 
being to cleanſe the iſland of Delos, and to juſtify them- 
ſelves to Apollo, prohibited all births and burials in the 
precincts thereof. Neſtri noſmet pænitet; we are 
« aſhamed of ourſelves. 

There are nations where the people do 
Tom 9s. yoo: not love to be ſeen to eat. I know a lady, 
care that any and of the greateſt quality too, who thinks 
ſhould tee them alſo that chewing gives a diſagreeable air 

to the face, which takes off much of its 
grace and beauty; and therefore ſhe does not care to ap- 
pear in public with an appetite : and I know a man too 
who cannot bear to ſee another, or be ſeen himſelf to eat; 
and is more ſhy of company to ſee him in the act of re- 
pletion than that of evacuation. 

; In the Turkifh empire there are a great 
Foy qt many men, who aiming to be thought 
proud to debaſe more excellent than others, never ſuffer 
their own na- themſelves to be ſeen when they are at 

their meals, who make but one in a week, 
who cut and mangle their face and members, and never 
ſpeak to any one: a frantic people, who think to ho- 
nour their nature by being unnatural to it, who value 
themſelves, upon deſpifing themſelves, and become bet- 
ter by growing worſe, What a monſter is the animal 
that becomes horrible to himſelf ; whoſe delights are 
his plagues, and who ſticks to misfortune ! 


t Seneca tells his friend Lucilius, in his 115th epiſtle, that he would 
reap a very conſiderable advantage from philoſophy, viz. that he would 
never be aſhamed of himfeltf — it is not unlikely that this paſſage ran 
in Montaigne's head, though he employs it in a ſenſe quite different. 


There 
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There are ſome who hide themſelves as long as they lives 


Exilioque domos et dulcia Iimina mutant ; 
Atque alio patriam querunt ſub ſole jacentem *. 


| Leaving their native ſeats, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another ſun. 


ſtealing from the ſight of other men; and Men who con- 
zwoid health and chearfulneſs, as quali- fel 23 
ties that are prejudicial, and enemies to are ingenious in 
the human being. Not only many ſects, ws themſelves 
but many individuals, curſe, their birth, ' 

and bleſs their death; and there is a place where the 
fun is abhorred, and darkneſs adored. We are only in- 
genious to uſe ourſelves ill. In queſt of this game we 
employ all our wit, which is a dangerous tool if it be 
uſed intemperately, 


O miſeri quorum gaudia crimen habent © ! 
O wretched man, whoſe very joys are crimes ! 


8 woe P — 


Alas! poor man ! thou haſt misfortunes enough that are 
unavoidable, without ſtretching thy invention to increaſe 
them; and art miſerable enough by conſtitution, with- 
out being ſo by art; thou haſt real and eſſential deformi- 
ties enough, without forging ſuch as are imaginary, Doſt 
thou think thyſelf too eaſy in thy circumſtances if one 
half of thy enjoyments does not diſquiet thee * Doſt 
thou think that thou haſt performed all the neceſſary of- 
ices to which thou art engaged by nature : and that ſhe 
is idle in thee if thou doſt not oblige thyſelf to new 
offices? Thou doſt not ſcruple to offend her univerſal 
F and undoubted laws, and art very tenacious of thy own 

layourite whimſies, which, the more particular, uncer- 
tam, and repugnant they are, the more pains thou doſt 
take in their favour. Thou art attached to the poſitive 
laws of thy pariſh, but thoſe of the world concern thee 
not. Run but a little over the examples of this kind; 
fly whole life is full of them. | 


o Virg. Geo, lib, ii. vere 3511 J Cornel. Gal. clog. 1. ver. 188. 
| | | In 


'C 
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To talk diſcreet. In my opinion, the verſes of thoſe twa 
ly, of love only poets, in treating ſo reſervedly and dif. 
Mimulates it the creetly of laſciviouſneſs, diſcover it, and 

g lay it fuller in view. The ladies cover 
their breaſts with net-work, as the prieſts do ſeveral Ya. 
cred things; and painters throw a ſhade over their works 
to give them the greater luſtre : and the ſun and wind 
are ſaid to ſtrike more violently by reflection than in a di- 
rect line. When the Egyptian was aſked, what he car. 
ried ſo ſecretly under his cloak; he gravely anſwered, 
it is hid under my cloak &, to the end that thou mighteſt 
not know what it is. But there are ſome other things 
that are hid only on purpoſe to be ſhewn, Hear this 
man who ſpeaks plainer. 


Et nudam preſſi corpus aduſque meum *, 


And in theſe naked arms of mine 
Her naked body I did twine. 


Methinks I am emaſculated by this expreſſion, If Mar 
tial turn up Venus, coats ever ſo high, he cannot ſhey 
her in ſuch perfection. He who ſays all that might be 
{aid, ſurfeits and diſguſts us. He who is afraid to ſpeak 
out, inclines one to think more of the matter than there 
is in reality. There is a kind of treachery in this ſort oi 
modeſty, and eſpecially whilſt they halt open, as they 
do, ſo fair a path to imagination. And both the action 
and the deſcription muſt ſhew they are ſtolen. . 
The love of the . The love of the Spaniards and Italians 
| Spaniards and the more reſpectful and timorous, the 
the Italians; the more Coy and ſecret it is, the better 
1 pleaſes me. I know not which of the 
is, the more a - ancients it was who wiſhed his weaſand 3 
122 long as the neck of a + crane, that he 
might be the longer in taſting what he ſwallowed Suci 
a wiſh would have been more proper in this pleaſure, 
which is ſo quick and precipitant, eſpecially in uct 


85 Plutarch, of Curioſity, chap. 3. Ovid. de Amor, lib, i. eleg-5 
Vir. 44. 4 See in Athenzus, lib, i. cap. 6. 
| 13 | naturi? 
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natures as mine, which has the fault of being too ſudden 
in its motion. To ſtop its flight, and delay it with pre- 
ambles, a wink, a bow, a word, a ſign, ſtand all for 
favour and recompence betwixt them, Would it not 
be excellent frugality in him that could dine on the 
ſteam of roaſt- meat? i | 

It is a paſſion in which ſolidity has very Love ought to 
little ſhare, but vanity and a feveriſh dot- PF ade gradu- 
age much greater and it muſt be recom- out. precipita- 
enſed and ſerved in the ſame manner, tion. 

We teach the ladies to value and eſteem themſelves, and 
to amuſe and cheat us. We give the laſt diſcharge at 
the firſt onſet. The French impetuoſity always attends 
it, By ſpinning out their favours, and expoſing them in 
ſmall parcels, even wretched old age finds fome ſhare of 
them, according to a man's value and merit, He who 
has no fruition but in fruition, who wins nothing unleſs 
he ſweep the ſtakes, who only loves the chaſe for the 
ſake of the quarry, has no buſineſs to come to our 
ſchool. The more ſteps and gradations there are, the 
uppermoſt ſeat is the higher, and the more honourable. 
We ſhould take a pleaſure in being conducted to it, as 
is the way in magnificent palaces, by divers porticos 
and paſſages, long and pleaſant galleries, and by many 
turnings and windings. This management would re- 
dound to our advantage. We ſhould then ſtay longer 
and love longer. Without hope, and without defire, our 
progreſs is not worth a ruſh. Our conqueſt and entire 
poſſeſſion is what they ought always to dread. When 
they ſurrender themſelves up to the mercy of our fi- 
delity and conſtancy, they run not a little hazard, Theſe 
are virtues rare and hard to attain to. They are no 


| ſooner ours but we are no more theirs. 


—— poſtquum cupide mentis ſatiate libido et, 
Verba nibil metuere, nibil perjuria curant *. 


When our defires and lufts once ſated are 
For oaths and promiſes we nothing care. 


* Catullus de Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidis, carm. 62. ver. 147. 


Thra- 
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Thraſonides, a young man of Greece, was ſo fond of 
his amour that, having gained his miſtreſs's heart, he 
refuſed to enjoy her, that he might not by fruition con- 
ſume, quench, and ſatiate that uneaſy paſſion, of which 
he boaſted, and with which he fed his fancy. The dear. 
neſs of a diſh heightens the reliſh of it. 
Kiſſes rendered Do but obſerve how much the faſhion 
contemptible by of ſaluting, which is peculiar to our na- 
— oy rg tion, does, by the facility of granting 

them, rob kiſſes of that charm which 
Socrates ſaid is ſo powerful and dangerous for ſtealing 
our hearts. It is a diſagreeable and offenfive faſhion for 
the ladies that they muſt be obliged to lend their lips to 
every man that has three footmen to attend him, be his 
perſon ever fo diſguſting. 

[| Cujus livida naribus caninis 

Dependet glacies, rigetque barba ! 

WS * * 


* * * 5 


Centum occurrore malo cunnilingis N. | 

Nor are we ourſelves at all gainers by the bargain ; for 
as the world is divided we are obiged to kiſs fifty ugly 
faces for three beauties; and to tender ſtomachs, like 
thoſe of my age, a bad kiſs is too dear a purchaſe for a 
good one. | | 

In Italy they paſſionately court, and even fall into 
raptures of devotion to the very women who proſtitute 
themſelves for money ; and juſtify their conduct by 
pleading that there are degrees of fruition, and that they 
pay them ſo much compliment with a deſire of obtaining 
that fruition which is the moſt entire. The women only 
ſell their bodies: their wills are too free, and too much 
their own to be put to ſale. Therefore, ſay theſe gentle: 
men, it is the will they aim at, and ſo far they are in the 
right. It is the will that muſt be obliged and managed. 
I ſhould abhor to think that mine was a body deprived 
of affection. This madneſs is, methinks, a-kin to that 

Martial. lib. vii. epig. 94. The Latin is the only language 
that is ſo licentious as to convey ideas ſo groſs and naſty. Seneca fays it 
is better to ſuppreſs ſome things in filence, though it be to the detriment 


of the cauſe, rather than to tranſgreſs the bounds of modeſty. Sencc. 
Controyerſ. lib, i, Controv. 2. towards the end, ; 
** p 
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of the & boy, who longed to raviſh the beautiful image 
of Venus, which was carved by Praxiteles ; or that of 
the furious Egyptian, who violated the dead corpſe of a 
woman that he was embalming ; which gave occaſion to 
the law + made afterwards in Egypt, that the bodies of 
beautiful young women, and thoſe of a good family, 
ſhould be kept three days before they were put into the 
hands of thoſe perſons who had the charge of their inter- 
ment. Periander acted more wonderfully, who extend- 
ed his conjugal affection (more regularly and legal) to 
the enjoyment of his wife Melifla after ſhe was dead J. 
Does it not ſeem a lunatic humour in the moon, when 
ſhe could no otherwiſe enjoy her darling Endymion, to 
lay him aſleep for ſeveral months, and to pleaſe herſelf 
with the fruition of a boy, who ſtirred not but in a dream ? 
[ likewiſe ſay, that to love a body without its conſent 
and without its defire, 1s to love a body without a foul. 
All enjoyments are not the ſame. There are ſome that 
are hectic and languiſhing. A thouſand other cauſes, be- 
fides good will, may procure us this grant from the la- 
dies. This is not a ſufficient teſtimony of affection. 
Treachery may lurk there as well as elſewhere. They go 
toit ſometimes but with half a mind, ; We 


Tanquam ithura merumque parent , 
Abſentem marmoreamve putes ||. 


So coldly they the ſacrifice prepare, 
You'd think they abſent, or elſe marble are. 


I know ſome ladies who had rather lend that than their 
coach, and who only impart themſelves that way. You 
are to obſerye whether your company pleaſes them upon 
any other account, or only for that ſame, the endow- 
ment of ſome ſtrong-chined groom ; and in what degree 


of fayour you ſtand with them, 


.! Venerem Praxiteles in marmore quaſi ſpirantem in templo Gui- 
, ©10rum collocavit, propter pulchritudinem operis, a libidinoſo cujuſ- 
dam complexu parum tutam.” Valer. Max. lib. viii. cap. 11. in Exter- 
Ii 94. I Herodot. lib, ii, p. 136. q Diog. Laertius, in the 
feofPeriander, lib. i. 596. Mart. lib, xi. ep. 105, ver. 12. 
Id. lib, xi. ep. 61. ver. 8. 
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— 22 i datur uni 
Quo lapide illo diem candidiore nolet . 


Whether thy miſtreſs favour thee alone, 
And mark thy day out with the whiter ſtone. 


What if ſhe ſops the bread ſhe eats of yours in the ſauce 
of a more pleaſing imagination ? 


Te tenet, abſentes alios ſuſpirat amores t. 


While in her arms intwin'd you don't diſcover 
She pants with longing for an abſent lover. 


What? Have we not known a man in our own times who 
made this act ſubſervient to a horrid piece of revenge, by 
that means to poiſon and kill an honeſt woman ? They 
who know Italy will never think it ſtrange if I ſeek not 
elſewhere ſor inſtances of this kind. For that nation may 
In France there be called the miſtreſs of the world in this 
are as many reſpect. They have generally finer wo- 
charming vos men, and fewer ordinary ones than we; 
men and men of 
uncommon me- but for uncommon and excellent beauties 
rit as in Italy, FT reckon that we are upon a par. I form 
the ſame judgment of the wits of the common claſs, of 
which it is plain that they have many more. Brutality 
is, without compariſon, more uncommon there. As for 
fingular geniuſes, and thoſe of the firſt rate, we are not 
at all indebted to them. Were I to extend the comps 
riſon, I think I might ſay as to proweſs, it is with u 
popular and natural, contrary to what it is with them; 
but we have ſeen it ſometimes in their hands to a de 
gree ſo full and vigorous that it ſurpaſſes the greatel 
inſtances we have of it. 

1 The marriages of that country are ve!) 
encies of the too unhappy upon this account: their cuſtom 
Nerz 1 commonly impoſes fo harſh and ſlaviſh 1 
lians keep their Jaw upon their wives, that the moſt re- 
wives. mote acquaintance with a ſtranger is 5 


great a crime with them as the cloſeſt; the conſequence 


+ Catull. ad Manlium, carm. 66. ver. 147, Þ Tidull. lib. i el. 6. ver- 35 
of 
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of which law is, that all reproaches become neceſſarily 
ſubſtantial ; and, fince all comes to the ſame account, 
they have a very eaſy choice to make. And, when they 
have broke down thoſe fences, depend on it they are-all 
on fire, Luxuria ipſis vinculis, ficut fera beſtia, irritata, 
deinde emiſſa; *©* luſt, like a wild beaſt, being enraged by 
being bound, breaks from its chain.“ It is neceflary 
they ſhould have a little more rein. 


Vidi ego nuper equum contra ſua fræna tenacem 
Ore reluctanti ſulminis ire modo &. 


I ſaw, ſpite of his bit, a head-ſtrong colt 
Run with his rider like a thunderbolt. 


The defire of company 1s abated by giving it ſome liber- 
ty, It is a fine cuſtom we have in our nation that our 
children are admitted into good families, to be enter- 
tained and bred up pages as in a ſchool of nobility. And 
it is looked upon as an incivility and an affront to refuſe 
a gentleman. I have taken notice (for ſo many families, 
ſo many different ſtyles and forms) that the ladies who 
have choſen to ſubject the maids of their retinue to the 
moſt auſtere rules, have had no better luck than thoſe 
who have allowed them greater liberty. There is a ne- 
ceſſity for uſing moderation. A good part of their con- 
duct ſhould be left to their diſcretion; for when all comes 
to all, there is no diſcipline that can totally reſtrain them. 
But it is very true, that ſhe who comes off ſafe and ſound 
from a ſchool of liberty, is more to be truſted than ſhe 
who comes away ſound from a ſevere and cloiſtered 
education. 

Our anceſtors formed the countenances Modeſty neceſ- 
of their daughters to baſhfulneſs and fear ary to. women, 
(their courage and defires being always alike), we ours to 
aſſurance. We underſtand nothing of the matter. This 
is the buſineſs of the Sarmatian ladies, who are not al- 
lowed to lie with a man till they have killed another in 
battle with their own hands. For me, who have no 
other demand upon them than that they would give me 
bearing, it is ſufficient if they retain me for council ac- 


* Ovid, Amor, lib. iii. eleg. 4. ver. 13, 14+ 1 
cording 
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Cording to the privilege of my age. I adviſe them, f 
therefore, as well as my own ſex, to abſtinence ; but, if Ml 
the times we live in will not admit of this, let them be i 
at leaſt diſcreet and modeſt. For as Ariſtippus * is re. lf 
ported to have ſaid to certain young men, that bluſhed MW « 
at ſeeing him go into a bawdy-houſe, the crime is not in 
going in, but in not coming out. Let her that has no 
care of her conſcience, have ſome regard however for 
her character; and, though ſhe be rotten within, let 
her carry a fair outſide, 6 
ieee I commend a gradation and length of 
taſte as tothe time in the beſtowing of their favours, MW *« 
article of love. Plato ſhews that, in all ſorts of love, fx- Mt 
cility and readineſs are prohibited to the defendants. For 
the women to yield ſo entirely and raſhly, without fear 
or wit, diſcovers a greedy appetite, which they ought, 
with all their art, to conceal. By their orderly and re- 
gular deportment in their grant of their favours, they 
much more whet our defire, and hide their own. Let 
them always fly before us; I mean thoſe who wiſh never- 
theleſs to be overtaken. They conquer us the better by 
flight, like the Scythians. In truth, according to the 
law that nature has impoſed on them, it is not properly 
their prerogative, either to will or defire : their part is 
to ſuffer, obey, and conſent; for which nature has 
given them a perpetual capacity, which in us is un- 
certain. They have always their call, to the end that 
they may be always ready for ours. Pati natæ 5 
« they are born to be paſhve :” and whereas ſhe has 
ordered that our appetites ſhould be manifeſted by 2 
prominent ſhew and declaration of it, ſhe has cauſe 
theirs to be hidden and internal, and furniſhed them 
with parts improper for oftentation, and ſuch as ate 
merely defenſive. Such proceedings as this that follows 
muſt be left to the Amazonian licence. Alexander, paſſing 
through Hyrcania, Thaleſtris, queenof the Amazons, met 
him with three hundred light-horſe, of her own {c 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. & 69. 3 
- + Theſe two words are taken out of Seneca, who, ſpeaking of im, 
women of his time, r . that the ſex born of the paſſive gender was 


luſtful as that of the active gender, epiſt. 93. finely 
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1, Ml finely mounted ard well armed, having left the remainder 
if Nof a great army that followed her, behind the neighbour- 
xx MW ing hills; and when ſhe came into his preſence, ſhe ſpoke 
e- aloud to him, and ſaid, That the fame of his victories 
d «and valour had brought her thither to fee him, and to 
in «make him an offer of her forces to aſſiſt him in his en- 
10 MW © terprizes; and that, finding him ſo handſome, young, 
or MW © and vigorous, ſhe, who was alſo perfect in all thoſe qua- 
et „ lities *, adviſed him that they might lie together, to 

the end that, from the moſt valiant woman in the world, 
of MW © and the moſt valiant man then living, there might here- 
5. WW © after ſpring ſome great and wonderful iſſue.“ Alexander 
2- MW thanked her, and, to give time for the accompliſhment 
or Nof her demand, he ſtayed there thirteen days, which were 
ar Wipent with as much mirth as poſſible to welcome ſo heroie 
it, Wa princeſs, 
e- We are, almoſt in every inſtance, un- . 
ey uſt judges of their actions as they are of a. 
et ours. I pay the ſame acknowledgment to the men > 
re the truth, when it makes againſt me, as blame the Je- 
by Wvhen it is on my fide, It is an abomin- flaßey ef the 
he ¶ able intemperance that prompts them ſo of- women. 
/ ten to change, and that hinders them from 
limiting their affection to any one perſon whatſoever, as 
12 Ws evident in that goodneſs, to whom are attributed fo 
1n- many changes, and fo many different paramours. But it 
at Nis true at the ſame time, that it is contrary to the nature 
+; Wo! love, if it be not violent, and contrary to the nature 
of violence, if it be conſtant. And they who make it a 
wonder, who exclaim againſt it, and make ſuch an in- 
quiry into the cauſes of this frailty of theirs, as if it were 
unnatural and incredible, whence happens it that they do 


are not perceive how often they are themſelves guilty of the 
ame without any aſtoniſhment or miracle at all? It would, 
ng erhaps, be more ſtrange to ſee the paſſion fixed, It is not 


* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvii. cap. 16. But this hiſtorian does not ſay 
Mat this queen of the Amazons offered Alexander troops, to aid him in 
is military expeditions: and Quintus Curtius, lib. vi. § 5. fays expreſ- 
V that Alexander having aſked her if ſhe would goto the wars with 
im, ſhe excuſed herſelf by ſaying, that ſhe had leſt nobody to be gaur- 
nan of her kingdom; © Cauſata, fine cuſtode reguum reliquiſſe.“ 
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a paſſion merely corporeal. If there be no end in avarice 
and ambition, there is no end neither in carnal concu- 
piſcence, It exiſts even after ſatiety, and it is impoſ- 
fible to preſcribe either laſting ſatisfaction, or end to it. It 
always longs for ſomething unpoſſeſſed; and yet incon- 
ſtancy is, perhaps, ſomewhat more pardonable in them 
than in us. They may plead, as well as we, the inclina- 
tion to variety and novelty, which is common to both 
ſexes; and ſecondly they might plead, whether we will 
admit it or not, that they buy a pig in a poke. Joan, 
queen of Naples *, cauſed Andreoſſo, her firſt huſband, to 
be hanged at the bars of her window in a halter of gold 
and filk, wove with her own hand, becauſe that in the matri- 
monial duties ſhe found he had not the parts, and could not 
make the efforts anſwerable to the expectation ſhe had 
conceived from his ſtature, beauty, youth, and diſpoſition, 
whereby ſhe had been caught and deceived. There is more 
labour required in doing than in ſuffering ; ſo that they 
are on their part always at leaſt provided for the ſupply 
of our exigency, but it may happen otherwiſe on our part, 
For this reaſon Plato wiſely made a law, that before every 
marriage, in order to prove its fitneſs, certain judge 
ſhould view the youths, who claimed ir, ſtark naked, and 
the women naked too, but not lower than the waiſt. In 


their trial of us, perhaps, they do not find us worthy cf 
their choice. | 


At 


T1 


Experta latus madidoque fimillima loro 
Inguina, nec laſſa ſtare coatta manu 
Deſerit imbelles thalamos +. | 


Tis not enough that the will be good. Impotency and tt 
ſufficiency are lawful reaſons for diſſolving a marriage. 


Andrew, the ſon of Charles king of Hungary, and the huſband at 
Joan I. queen of Naples. The Italians called him Adreoſſo. As to the 
tragical death of this prince, ſee Bayle's Dictionary, in the article 
Joanl. of Naples. + As was the caſe of Galla mentioned in Marti 
(lib. vii. ep. 57. ver. 3, &c.) who, being diſſatisfied with fix or ſevel 
huſbands whom ſhe quitted, was likewiſe deceived by other huſband 
equally deficient, 5 
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Et querundum aliunde foret ner vaſius illud, 
uod poſſet Zonam ſolvere virgineam &. 


And why ſhould not ſhe look out for an amorous being 
more licentious and active according to her own ſtandard? 


1‘ blando nequeat ſupereſſe labori Þ. 
The pleaſing labour if he can't perform. 


But is it not great impudence to bring our inſufficiency 
and impotency to the place where we deſire to give plea- 
ſure, and to leave a good opinion and character of our- 
ſelves ? For the little that I am able to do now, 


Fr ad unum 

g Mollis opus ||. 

* But once a night. 

7 | would not teaze a perſon whom I eſteem and fear to offend, 
U 

n. EF ſuge ſuſpicari 

5 Cujus undenum trepidavit tas 

x Claudere luſtrum &. 

n 

Tn Let not your mind indulge ſuſpicious fears 

of Of him who trembling draws to threeſcore years, 


Nature ought to be ſatisfied with having rendered this 

age miſerable, without expoſing it alſo to ridicule. -I hate 

to ſee it, for one poor inch of pitiful vigour which warms 
Itchrice a week, to ſtrut and puſh on with as much eager- 

neſs as if it had length and ſtrength to perform mighty 
Fats, which end in a mere blaze of flax; and wonder to 
lee its violent itching ſo ſuddenly chilled and extinguiſh- 
[<d. This is an appetite which can be in none but the 
flower of beautiful youth. If you truſt to nature, expect- 
ing ſhe will ſecond that indefatigable, full, conſtant, and 
magnanimous ardour which is in you, ſhe will certainly 


T Georg, lib. ii. ver. 127. | Hor. epod lib, xii. ver, 15, 16. 


* Catullus ad januam by cujuſdam, carm, 65. ver. 27, 28. 
$ Horace, lib. ii. ode 4. ver. 13. 
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leave you in the lurch. Return it therefore, boldly to 
ſome tender, baſhful, and ignorant boy, who Mill trem- 


bles under the laſh and bluſhes at it. L 
Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit oſtro 
Si quis ebur, vel miſta rubent ubi lilia, mila i 
Alba roſa . 
So Indian iv'ry, ſtain'd with crimſon, ſhows, | . 
Or lilies white, mix'd with the damaſk roſe. 6 
He who can, without Hanging down his head for very , 
ſhame, expect next day to face the diſdain of thoſe fair 
eyes conſcious of his fumbling impertinence, n 
Et taciti fecere tamen convicia vultus . n 
5 : [ 
D and, tho' ſhe nothing ſays, 5 
How ill ſhe lik'd my work her look betrays. - 
'. - * N ® ; . * 0 
he never felt the ſatisfaction and pride of having tired T 
them, and tarniſhed their luſtre, by the vigorous perfor- WF - 
mance of one active heroic night. When I have obſerve! i v 
any one of them to be diſguſted with me, 1 have not pre- 10 
ſently accuſed her levity, but have been in doubt if I ha 
not reaſon rather to find fault with nature, which has i . 
ecrtainly treated me very unkindly and unjuſtly, F 
, a Bi | a1 
(Si non longa ſatis, fi non bene mentula craſſa ? G 
 Nimirum ſapiunt videntque parvum 5 
Malronæ quoque mentulam illibenter ). w 
3 | | 1 
and done me a moſt enormous prejudice. Every mem. ; 
ber I have is equally mine, as much one as another; and 

no other more properly makes me a man than this. b 

Eneidd, lib, xi. ver. 67. + Ovid Amor. lib. i. eleg. 7. e is 
of theſe three verſes the firſt is the beginning of a ſort of epigarm, en. W 

tituled, Priapus in Veterum Poetarum Catalectis, and the two others 0. 

are taken from one of the firſt epigrams of the ſame book, Ad Matronas ( 


compoſed of five verſes, two of which are parodied by Montaigne. 


I ougbt 


tg 


ry 


Alt 
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T ought to give the public my picture Montaigne's 


entire, with all its lights and ſhades. The apology for the 


licentiouſneſs of 


wiſe part of my lecture wholly conſiſts in . ityle. 


truth, liberty, and eſſence; diſdaining to | 
admit thoſe little feigned, common, and provincial rules 
into the catalogue of its real duties; it is altogether na- 
tural, conſtant, and general; of which civility and cere- 
mony are daughters indeed, but ſpurious. We are ſure 


we ſhall have the appearance of vices when we ſhall have 


had them in reality. When we have done with theſe we 
run ſull drive upon others, if we find it muſt be ſo: for 
there is danger that we fancy new duties, to excuſe our 
neglect of the natural ones, and ſo confound them That 


ſuch is the caſe, it is viſible that in places where miſtakes 


are miſchiefs, the miſchiefs are only miſtakes : that in 
nations where the laws of decency are moſt rare and moſt 
remiſs, the primitive rules of common reaſon are beſt 
obſerved ; ſuch numberleſs duties ſtifling and diſſipating 
all our care, The application to trifling things diverts 
our attention from thoſe which juſtly require it. What 
an eaſy, plauſible courſe do theſe ſuperficial men take, 
compared with ours! Theſe are ſhadows, wherewith 
we palliate and pay one another. But, inftead of pay- 
ing, we inflame the reckoning towards that great judge, 
who tucks up our rags and tatters round our pudenda, 
and thoroughly ſcrutinizes every part of us, even to thoſe 
that are the inmoſt and moſt ſecret. It were a decent 
and uſeful quality of our virgin modeſty, could it pre- 
vent this diſcovery, In fine, he that could reclaim man 


from ſo ſcrupulous a verbal ſuperſtition, would do the 
world no great damage. Our life is divided betwixt folly 


and prudence. Whoever writes nothing of it but what 
s reverend and regular, leaves above one half behind. 
do not excuſe myſelf ro myſelf; and if I did, it ſhould 
be rather to apologize for my excuſes than for any other 


fault of mine. I excuſe myſelf as to certain humours 


which, think, are more in number than thoſe that I 
can juſtify, With regard to them I have alſo this to ſay 
(for I defire to pleaſe every body, as hard a matter as it 


is for a fingle man, eſſe accommodatum ad tantam morum 
K 3 . ac 
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ac ſermonum et voluntatum varietatem *, * to accommodate 
e himſelf to ſo great a variety of manners, diſcourſes, and 
ce determinations),” that they cannot condemn me for mak- 
ing uſe of authorities which have been received and ap- 
proved of for many ages; and that there is no reaſon that, 
for want of rhime, they ſhould refuſe me the diſpenſati- 
on which they allow even to the churchmen of our 


nation and time. Of this the two lines that follow 


are the moſt ſignal examples, 


+ Rimula, diſpeream, ni monograma tua eſt. 
Un vit d' amy la contente et bien trailte J. 


What would you think of many others of the like 
kind ? I love modeſty ; and it 1s not from judgment that 
have choſen this ſcandalous ſort of diſcourſe ; it is na- 
ture that has choſen it for me. I commend it not any more 
than all other terms of ſpeaking contrary to received cuſ- 
tom; but I excuſe it, and, by circumſtances, both ge- 
neral and particular, mitigate the accuſation, 

To purſue this ſubject : from whence can proceed 
that uſurpation of ſovereign authority which you pre- 
tend to over thoſe ladies who favour you at their own 
peril ; 


Si furtiva dedit migrã munuſcula noe ||. 


If in the filence of the night 
She has permitted ſtoln delight. 


Such favourites ſo that you preſently take upon you the 
of the ladies as intereſts coldneſs, and authority of 2 


arrogate to huſband ? It is a free convention ; why 
themſelves an 


unreaſonableau- then do you not ſtick to it, as you are defi- 


thorityover their rous they ſhould ? There is no preſcrip- 
miſtreſſes blamed 


for it, and not at tion as to things that are voluntary. [ 
all imitated by is not the faſhion ; however, it is certain 
N that I have, in my time, carried on this 
bargain as far as the na ure of it will admit, as conſcien- 


Q. Cic. de petitione conſulatus, cap. 14. + As to the too free 
poems which Beza compoſed in his youth, they, who are curious ads 
quiries of this ſort, may conſult Bayle's Critical Dictionary in the article 
of BEZA, note x. 1 Beza, St. Gelaſius. | Catull. ad Manlium, 


carm. 66. ver, 145. 


tioufly 
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tiouſly as any other contract whatſoever, and with ſome 
air of juſtice ; and that 1 never pretended to declare 
any affection for them but what I really had, and in- 
genuouſly diſcovered to them the decay, ſtrength, and 
ſource of it; together with his fits and intermiſſions. A 
man does not always hold on in the ſame pace. I have 
been ſo ſhy of promiſing, that I fancy my performances 
have exeeeded my promiſe, and even what I was obliged 
to do. They have found me faithful, even to the ſer- 
vice of their inconſtancy ; even an inconſtancy avowed, 
and ſometimes multiplied. I never broke with them 
whilſt, I had the leaſt hold of them; and, what occaſion 
ſoever they have given me, never broke with them fo 
far as to ſcorn or hate them. For ſuch privacies, 
when even obtained upon terms the moſt ſcandalous, yet 
oblige me to ſome benevolence, I have ſometimes diſ- 
covered a little indiſcreet anger and impatience upon 
their tricks and ſubterfuges, and 1n our diſputes : for I 
am, by my conſtitution, ſubje& to haſty ſallies, which, 
though ſlight and ſhort, often ſpoil my marker, If at 
any time they were pleaſed to take my free thoughts, I 
have not failed to give them fatherly, but ſharp advice, 
and to pinch them 1n the ſore place. It ever I left them 
to complain of me, it was rather that they found my love 


| fooliſhly conſcientious in compariſon with the modern 


cuſtom. I have kept my word 1n things wherein I might 
eaſily have been diſpenſed with, They then ſurrendered 
ſometimes with reputation, and on ſuch articles of capi- 
tulation as they eaſily ſuffered to be violated by the con- 
queror. I have more than once made pleaſure, in its 
greateſt effort, truckle to the intereſt of their honour; 
and, when reaſon urged me, have armed them againſt 
me; ſo that they conducted themſelves with greater ſe- 
cuxity and gravity by my rules, when they frankly re- 
ferred themſelves to them, than they would have done 
by their own. I have ever, to my utmoſt, taken upon 
myſelf alone the hazard of our aſſignations, in order to 
fave them harmleſs: and have always brought about 
our interviews by intrigues the moſt unpleaſant and un- 
expected, that they might be leaſt miſtruſted, while yet, 
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in my opinion, they were the more practicable. They 


are chiefly open in thoſe places where they think them- 
ſelves ſheltered, Things that are the leaſt feared are the 
leaſt defended and obſerved. One may more eaſily dare 
what nobody thinks you would dare to do, which, 
through its difficulty, becomes caſy. Never had any 
man his approaches more impertinently genital. This 
way of loving is more according to diſcipline ; but who 
knows better than I how ridiculous and ineffectual it is 
to our people; yet I ſhall not repent of it: I have no- 
thing more to loſe by it &. 


—— me tabula ſacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potenti 
Veſtimenta maris Deo r. 


My votive table makes it plain 
'That I-have quit the briny main, 
And now in Neptune's fane my veſt 
Will ſhew the evidence confeſt. 


It is now high time to ſpeak out : but perhaps I might 
ſay, as I would do at another time, thou talkeſt idly, 


my friend. The love of thy time has little correſpond- 
ence with faith and integrity. 


—— Hec fi tu poſtules 
Ratione certa facere, nibilo plus agas, 
 Quam ji des operam, ut cum ratione inſanias . 
Theſe things ſhould'ſt thou undertake, 
By reaſon permanent to make; 


This will be all thoul't get by it, 
Wiſely to run out of thy wit. 


So, on the contrary, were I to begin, it ſhould certainly 
be by the ſame tract, and the progreſs ſhould be the ſame, 
how fruitleſs ſoever it might prove. Incapacity and ſtupi- 


Montaigne would ſignify by this, that having been expoſed by lobe 
to many traverſes, he had at length extricated himſelf from that dan 
gerous paſſion for ever. + Hor. lib. i. ode 5. ver. 13, &c. 
1 Terence Eunuch, act 1. ſcene 1. ver. 16, &c, | 


| dity 
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dity are commendable in an action that is not praiſe- 
worthy. The farther I deviate froni their humour in 
this, the nearer I approach to my own. As for the reſt, 
in this bargain I did not ſuffer myſelf to be totally cap- 
tivated : I was pleaſed with it, but did not forget myſelf. 
| reſerved the little ſenſe and diſcretion which nature has 
given me, entire for their ſervice and my own; a little 
rapture, but no dotage. My conſcience was alſo engaged 
in it, even to an exceſs of debauchery ; but never ſo far as 
to be guilty of ingratitude, malice, and cruelty. I did not 
purchaſe the pleaſure of this vice at any rate; but con- 
tented myſelt with its proper and fimple expence. Nul- 
lum intra ſe vitium eft ; © nothing is in itſelf a vice *.“ I 
hate a ſtupid, ſluggiſh lazineſs almoſt as much as I do a 
crabbed and painful employment. The one pinches me, 
the other lays me aſleep. I like wounds as well as 
E bruiſes, and cuts as well as dry blows. I found in this 
commerce, when I was beſt qualified for it, a juſt me- 
dium betwixt the two extremes. Love is a wakeful, 
ſpritely, and gay agitation. I was not ſick nor ſorry 
with it, but warmed; and, moreover, changed by it. 
There it is neceſſary to make a ſtop. It hurts none but 
fools. A young man aſked Panztius I, the philoſopher, 
if it was becoming a wiſe man to be in love: let the wiſe 
man look to that, ſaid he, but let not thou and I, who 
are not ſo, engage ourſelves in an affair of ſo much agi- 
tation and violence as will enflave us to others, and ren- 
der us contemptible to ourſelves. He ſpoke the truth, 
that we ought not to truſt a paſſion, ſo giddy of itſelf, 
to a ſoul that has not fortitude to withſtand its aſſaults, 
nor to diſprove the ſaying of Ageſilaus , that prudence 
and love cannot aſſociate. It is, in truth, a vain occu- 
pation, indecent, ſcandalous, and unlawful; but, to 
any it on after this manner, I reckon it wholeſome, 
proper to enliven both the body and ſoul when dull and 
N luggiſn. And, in quality of a phyſician, I would pre- 
eenbe it to a man of my make and condition, as ſoon 


* Senec. epiſt. 9. f Senec.epiſt. 117, 1 O! how hard a matter 
it, laid Ageſilaus, for a man to be in love and his ſobzr ſenſes at one 


| and the ſame time! Plutarch in the life of Ageſilaus, chap, 4. of Amyot's 
tranſlation, | 


at 
J. 


is 


as 
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as any other recipe whatſoever, to rouze and keep him 
an vigour when far advanced in years, and to make hin 
dally with the attacks of old age. Whilſt we are but in 
the ſuburbs of it, and while the pulſe yet beats, 


Dum nova canities, dum prima et recta ſenectus, 
Dum ſupereſt Lacheſi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nullo dextram ſubeunte bacillo “. 


Whilſt my grey hairs do juſt approach in fight, 
Whilſt my old age is freſh, and ſtands upright ; 
Whilſt on fate's ſpinning-wheel remains more thread, 
And whilſt, without a ſtaff, firm is my tread, 


we have need to be prompted, and tickled by ſome ſuch 
provocative, Do but obſerve with what youth, vigour, 
and gaiety it inſpired the ſage Anacreon : and Socrates, 
when he was older than T now am, ſpeaking of an amor- 
ous object, . Leaning,” ſaid he, * my ſhoulder to 
« her ſhoulder, and touching her head with mine, as we 
«« were reading both together in one book, I perceived, 
without jeſting, a ſudden ſting in my ſhoulder, like 
«« fome flea-bite, which crept about me five days after; 
< and was accompanied with a continual titillation in 
« my heart.” What! did only an accidental touch, 
and that by the ſhoulder, raiſe a heat, and create an 
alteration in a breaſt that was chilled and enervated by 
age; and one too that was the firſt reformer of the hu- 
man race! And pray why not? Socrates was a man, 
and would neither be, nor ſeem to be any thing elſe, 
Philoſophy does not combat natural pleafures, provided 
they be uſed moderately; and preaches up moderation, 
but not total abſtinence, It raves moſt 2gainſt ſuch plea: 
ſures as are foreign to nature, and adulterated. It fa!\, 
that the appetites of the body ought not to be augment: 
ed by the mind; and cautions us not to ſtuff inſtead of 
filling the belly, to avoid all enjoyment that may bring 


* Juv. ſat. iii. ver. 26, &c, 
T Xenophon's Sy mpoſiacs, chap. 4. 27, 28. 
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us to want, and all meats and drinks that create thirſt 
or hunger. So, in the ſervice of love, philoſophy pre- 
ſcribes to us to take an object that may purely ſatisfy 
the neceſſity of the body, and not move the ſoul, which 
ought to have no ſhare in the fact, but ſimply to follow 
and aſſiſt the body. But have I not reaſon to judge that 
theſe precepts, which are, I think, however, in other 
reſpects a little too ſevere, are only directed to a body 
that performs its office; and that for a body in a ſtate 
of decay, like that of a weak ſtomach, it is excuſable 


Ito warm and ſupport it by art; and, by the interven- 


tion of the fancy, to reſtore the appetite and alacrity, 
becauſe it went off of itſelf? 
May we not ſay that there is nothing in Nòontaigne's 

us, during this terreſtrial impriſonment, opinion that 
that is purely either corporeal or ſpiritual; pee yhoma 1 

f and mind ought 
that we injuriouſly diſmember a man to aſſiſt each 
alive; and that it ſeems but reaſonable 3 * uſe 
that we ſhould act as favourably with re- F : 
gard to pleaſure as to pain? This was (for example) 
vehcment, even to perfection, in the ſouls of the ſaints 
by repentance : the body had naturally a ſhare therein 
by the right of its union, and yet might have little ſhare 
in the cauſe ; nevertheleſs, they were not contented that 
the body ſhould barely follow and aſſiſt the afflicted ſoul, 
They afflicted it by itſelf with grievous and peculiar tor- 
ments, to the end that both the body and the ſoul ſhould 
firive to plunge man in miſery, by ſo much the more 
wholeſome, as it is more piercing. So, in the pleaſures 
of the body, is it not injuſtice to deny the ſoul a ſhare 
in them, and to ſay that it muſt be dragged into them 
as into ſome forced and ſervile obligation and neceſſity ? 
it is rather her part to hatch and foment them; to pre- 
ſent and invite herſelf to them, the governing part be- 
ing her prerogative; as it is alſo her province, in my 
opinion, in thoſe pleaſures that are peculiar to her, to 
mipire and infuſe into the body, all the ſenſation of them 
which its condition can admit of; and to ſtudy how to 
make them agreeable and ſalutary to it. For it is high- 
ly reaſonable, as they ſay, that the body ſhould not pur- 
ue its appetites to the prejudice of the ſoul : and why, 

is 
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is it not as reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould not purſue 7 


her's to the prejudice of the body? 
I have no other paſſion that keeps me 
2 ox = wh in breath. The ſame effe& that avarice, 
reaped from love ambition, quarrels, and law-ſuits have 
In an advanced upon other perſons, who, like me, art 
wh of no particular profeſſion, love would 
cauſe to much more advantage. It would render me 
vigilant, ſober, graceful, and careful of my perſon. [t 
would ſettle my countenance, ſo that it could not be 
ſpoiled by the crabbed looks of old age, thoſe looks 
that are ſo ugly and ſo lamentable: it would again put me 
upon ſolid and wiſe ſtudies, by which I might render 
myſelf more efteemed and beloved, clearing my mind of 
the deſpair of itſelf, and of its uſe, and making it again 
acquainted with itſelf. It would divert me from a thou. 
ſand uneaſy thoughts, a thoufand melancholy chagrins, 
which in activity and an ill ſtate of health bring upon us 
at ſuch an age. It would, in a dream at leaſt, put 
freſh warmth into that blood which nature has deſerted, 
It would hold up the chin, and a little ſtretch out the 
nerves, as well as add vigour and alacrity to the life of 
that poor man, who is making large ſtrides towards his 
diſſolution. But I am far from being ignorant that it i 
a benefit very hard to recover: by weakneſs and long 
experience our taſte is become more delicate and exqui- 
fite, We defire moſt when we bring leaſt; and ar 
willing to have the moſt choice when we leaſt deſerve to 
be accepted. From our conſciouſneſs of this we are le 
daring and more diffident; and, confidering our cond- 
tion and theirs, nothing can affure us of being beloved. 
I am aſhamed of myſelf when in company with thot 
young bucks, 


* Cujus in indomito conſtantior inguine nervus, 
' Duam nova collibus arbor inbæret . 


* Epod. lib. ode xii. ver. 19, 20. + i. e. We are always in 2 
et pacity of performing well.” This is a ſhort paraphaſe on the diſtich, 
by la Fontaine, which thoſe, who do not underſtand the Latin, mult be 
content with; for the terms, made uſe of by Horace, convey ſuch gros 
ideas that we do not chuſe to tranſlate them literally. 


To 


15 
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To what end ſhould we carry on our miſery where there 
is ſuch mirth? 


/ 


5 Paſſint ut juvenes viſere fervidi 

* Multo non fine riſu, 

bi Dilapſam in cineres facem *, 

0 That youths, in fervent wiſhes bold, 5: Ws 
ne Not, without laughter, may behold 

It A torch, whoſe early fire 

be Could ev'ry breaſt with love inflame, 

1 Now faintly ſpread a fickly gleam, - 


And in a ſmoak expire, 


2 They have both ſtrength and reaſon on their fide ; Tet 
us give way to them; we have nothing more to ſay for 
ourſelves : and this bloſſom of ſpringing beauty is not 
so be touched by hands ſo ſtiff with the cold, nor to be 
dealt with by methods that are purely material. For as 
vi the ancient philoſopher ſaid to his friend that jeered 


5 him becauſe he could not gain the favour of a girl whom 
jp he paſſionately courted, © ſuch new cheeſe || will not ſtick 


„to my hook.“ It is a commerce that ſtands in need of 
relation and correſpondence. Other pleaſures that we 
receive are capable of being acknowledged by returns of 

5a different kind; but this is only to be paid with the 
lame coin. Really, in this ſport, the pleafure which I 
give, tickles my imagination more than that which is 

given to me. Now, as he has not a fpice of generoſity 

n him, who can receive pleaſure where he gives none, 
it muſt needs be a mean ſoul that defires to owe all, and 

my be contented to maintain a converſation with perſons 

to whom he is a charge. There is no beauty, grace, or 
privacy, ſo exquiſite that a man of honour ought to de- 
fire upon ſuch terms. If they only can be kind to us 
out of pity, J had much rather not to live at all, than 

ive upon charity, I would have right to demand it of 

„bhem, in the ſtyle that I ſaw uſed in Italy, Fate ben per 


oh Hor, lib, iv. ode 13. ver. 26, &c. : | 
k Diog, Laertius, in the life of Bion, lib. iv. ſect. 47. 
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voi, © do good for our own ſake;” or in the manner 
that Cyrus exhorted his ſoldiers : * let him that loves 
c me, follow me.” Conſort yourſelf (I ſhall be told) 
with women of your own condition, who will, therefore, 
be more ready to oblige you. O! ſottiſh and inſipid. 


Barbam vellere mertuo leon *. 


1 will not twitch a dead lion by the beard. 


Xenophon lays it for an objection, and an accuſation 
againſt Menon +, that none but women that had paſt 
their bloom, were the objects of his amours, I really 
take more pleaſure in the bare ſight of the juſt and ſweet 
mixture of two young beauties, or only contemplatin 
it in my fancy, than to act as a ſecond in ſuch a fad dif- 
agreeable medley. I leave this whimſical appetite to 


the emperor Galba , who fancied no fleſh but what 


was tough and old ; and to that poor wretch in Ovid : 


O ego di faciant talem te cernere poſſim, 
Charaque mutatis ofcula ferre comis 
Ampletiique meis corpus non pingue lacertis|| | 


O! would to heav'n I ſuch might thee behold, 
To kiſs thoſe locks when thou in years art old, 
And thy lank body in my arms infold. 

Amongſt the chief deformities, I reckon beauties that are 

artificial and forced. Emonez, a young wench of Chios, 

thinking, by her fine head-geer, to acquire the beauty 
which nature had denied her, went to Arcefilaus C, the 
philoſopher, and aſked him whether it was poſſible for 

a wiſe man to be in love: “yes truly,” replied he, * but 


Mart. lib. ii. epig, 10. ver. 9, 10. + Aulic (Mevwv) Tae ex: Og 
ar, dye wy yerovre Kige avatar, lib. ii. cap. 6. § 15. t Sueton1us, in 
the life of Galba, & 22. Ex Ponto, lib. i. ep. 4. To his wife, ver. 
49, 50. ¶ Diog. Laert, in the Life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. ſect. 34 
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« not with an artificial and counterfeit beauty - hke 
« thine.” The deformity of an avowed old face is not 
ſo ugly, in my opinion, as another that is painted, or 
rather plaiſtered, Shall I ſay it without danger of being 
taken by the collar for it? I do not take love to be 
properly and naturally in ſeaſon but in the age next d 


childhood. ; 


Quem fi puellarum inſereres choro, 
Mille ſagaces falleret hoſpites, 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu *, 


Who, plac'd amongſt the maids, defies 
A ſkilful ſtranger's prying eyes, 

So ſmooth his boyiſh looks appear, 

So looſe, ſo womanifh his hair. 


Nor beauty neither; for, though Homer extends it to 
the budding of the chin, Plato himſelf has obſerved it 
to be uncommon. And the reaſon why the ſophiſt Dion 
called the firſt down of beards Ariſtogitons and Harmo- 
dians, is notorious, I think that in virility love is a 
little out of its place, but much more in old age. 


Importunus enim tranſootat as idas 
Quercus . —— 


O'er wither'd oaks the wanton flies. 


Margaret, queen of Navarre, like a very woman as ſhe 
was, extends the advantage of the women to a great 
length, ordering that thirty years of age ſhould be the 
ſeaſon for changing the title of beautiful into that of 
good woman. The ſhorter time that we allow to love 


to keep poſſeſſion of us, it is ſo much the better for us. 


Do but obſerve its carriage. He is a beardleſs boy who 
knows not how they behave in his ſchool contrary to alt 


* Horace, lib, ii, ode 5. ver, 20, & Horace, lib, iv, ode 13. ver. g. 


order. 
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order. Study, exerciſe, and practice, are ways for in. 
ſufficiency to proceed by, Novices are the regents in 
that ſchool. Amor ordinem neſcit *, © love knows no 
& order.” Doubtleſs, its conduct is more graceful 
when mixed with inadvertency. and trouble. Mic. 
carriages and diſappointments give jt a ſpirit and a grace, 
Provided it be ſharp and eager it is no great matter 
whether it be prudent. Do but obſerve how it gces 
ſtaggering, tripping, and playing tricks, To guide it 
by art and wiſdom is putting it in the ſtocks ; and it is 
cramping its divine liberty to put it into clutches ſo hairy 
and callous. For the reſt, I have often heard women 
_ repreſent this being as ſpiritual, and ſcorn to take any 
notice of what intereſt the ſenſes have therein. Exery 
thing is of ſervice to it; but I can ſay, I have often ſecn 
that we have excuſed the weakneſs of their underſtand- 
ings for the ſake of the beauty of their perſons ; hut ! 
never yet ſaw, that, for the ſake of the beauty of the 
mind, how ſedate and mature ſoever, the ladies were 
ever inclined to lend a hand to ſupport a body that was 
fallen ever ſo little to decay. Why does not ſome wo- 
man or other take it into her head to make that noble 
Socratical barter of the body for the mind, purchaſing a 
philoſophical and ſpiritual intelligence and generation, at 
the price of her thighs, the higheſt price which ſhe can {ct 
upon them? Plato orders, in his laws, that whoever 
performed any ſignal and advantageous exploit in war, 
ſhould not, while it laſted, be denied a kiſs, or any 
other amorous favour, by any woman whatſoever, his 
deformity or age notwithſtanding. What he thinks to 
be ſo juſt in recommendation of military valour, why 
may it not be the ſame for the encouragement of any 
other valour? And why does not ſome woman take a 
fancy to foreſtall her companions in the glory of this 
chaſte love? I may well ſay chaſte, 


Mr. Cotton, in his tranſlation, quotes St. Jerome for this, but does 
not mention chapter nor page. Anacreon ſaid, long before him, that 
Bacchus, aided by love, was irregular in his frelics, ode 52. ver. ult. 
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* nam fi quando ad prælia ventum oft 
Ut quondam in ſtipulis mag nus ſine viribus ignis 
| Incaſſum furit 4. | _ 
For when to join love's battle they engage, 
Like fire in ſtraw they vainly ſpend their rage. 


The vices that are ſtifled in thought are not the worſt. 
to conclude this notable commentary, which has eſcaped 
from me in a torrent of babble; a torrent impetuous 
ſometimes, and offenſive ; 


Ut miſſum ſponſi furtivo munere malum 
Procurrit cajlo virginis è gremio : 
Quod miſeræ oblite molli ſub veſte locatum, 
Dum adventu matris profilit excutitur, 
Atque illud prono præceps agitur decurſu, 
Huic manat triſti conſcius ore rubor . 


As a fair apple, by a lover ſent 

8 To's miſtreſs for a private compliment, 

lo Which tumbles from the modeſt virgin's lap, 
g Where ſhe had quite forgot it, by miſhap; 


at When, ſtarting as her mother opes the door, 
2 And falls out of her garments on'the floor! 
a While as it rolls and ſhe betrays ſurprize, 

, A guilty bluſh her fair complexion dyes. 

ny 


ſay that males and females are caſt in the ſame mold; 
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% Dad that education and cuſtom excepted, the difference 
by between them is not great. Plato calls upon both ſexes 
1 ndifferently to aſſociate in all the ſtudies, exerciſes, of- 
* ices, and profeſſions, military and civil, in his Republic. , 
* And the philoſopher Antiſthenes & ſays, „ the virtue of * 
both is the ſame.” It is much more eaſy to accuſe one It 
lex, than to excuſe the other, according to the proverb, 
„ ich fays, “ Vice corrects fin”, 
hat | | 22 
. * Georg, iii. ver. 97. f The application which Montaigne here makes 
df Virgil's words is very extraordinary, as will appear immediately to 
thoſe who will be at the pains conſalting the original. + Catuil. ad 
ortalum, carm. 63. ver. 19, &c. 8 Dive, La=rt, in the life of Antil- 


thenes, lib. vi. I 12, # 
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C H A P. VI. 
Of Coaches. 


T is very eaſy to make it appear that great authors, 

When they treat of cauſes, not only mention thoſe 
which they judge to be the true cauſes, but thoſe alſo 
which they think are not ſo; provided they have any in- 
vention or beauty to recommend them. If what they fay 
be ingenious, 1t 15 true and uſeful enough. We cannot be 
poſitive what is the chief cauſe, and, therefore, muſter 
up ſeveral to ſee if it may not accidentally be amongſt 
them. | 


—=— Namque unam dicere cauſam 
Non ſatis eſt, verùm plures unde una tamen fit * 


And thus my muſe a ſtore of cauſes brings; 
For here, as in a thouſand other things, 

Tho' by one fingle cauſe th' effect is done, 
Yet fince-'tis had a thouſand muſt be ſhown c 
That we may ſurely hit that fingle one, 


Will you. aſk me whence comes the cuſtom of bleſſing 
thoſe who ſneeze ? We produce wind three ſeveral ways; 
that which allies from below is filthy; that which 1 
vented by the mouth bears ſome reproach of gluttony; 
the third eruption 1s ſneezing, which becauſe it comes 
from the head, and is without.offence, we give it this 
civil reception. Do not laugh at this crafty diſtinction; 
for they ſay it is Ariſtotle's. I think I had read in Plu- 
tarch (who, of all the authors I know, is he who has bel 
mixed art with nature, and judgment with ſcience) giv- 
ing for a reaſon of the rifing of the ſtomach in thoſe who 
go to ſea, that it is occaſioned by their fear; he having 
found out ſome reaſon, by which he proves that fear! 
capable of producing ſuch an effect J. I, who am ver 
much ſubject to this effect, know very well that it is nt 


* Lucret, lib. vi. ver. 203. t In a tract, intitled, Natural Cauſes 
chap. 11. Yux* ga RK % Dogveemthm ouluvet  avaniumnci 79 0wue T 
rag. a : 
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owing to this cauſe ; and I know it not by argument, but 
by unavoidable experience. Without inſtancing what I 
have been told, that the ſame thing often happens to the 
beaſts, - eſpecially to ſwine, when free from any apprehen- 
fon of danger ; and what an acquaintance of mine has 


inclination to vonut has gone off two or three times, be- 
ing terrified to a great degree in a violent ſtorm : as it 
happened to that ancient, who ſaid, Pejus vexabar quam 
ut periculum mihi ſuccureret * ; I was too much diſordered 
© for the apprehenſion of danger to relieve me.” I never 
was afraid upon the water ; nor indeed, elſewhere (and 
have often had juſt reaſons for fear, if death be ſuch a 
cauſe) ſo as to be diſturbed and change countenance, 
Fear ſprings ſometimes as well from want of judgment as 
from want of courage. All the dangers which I have been 
in have looked upon, without winking, with a free, ſolid, 


courage. It has formerly ſerved me better than other 
courſes, ſo to conduct and regulate my flight, that it was, 
if not without fear, yet without terror and aſtoniſhment, 
It was ſtirred indeed, but without amazement or ſtupe- 
faction, Great ſouls go much farther, and repreſent 
ſights, not only calm and temperate, but, moreover, 
mtrepid. We will mention that which Alcibiades re- 
ates of Socrates, his companion in arms; * after our ar- 
my was routed, I found him and Lachez in the very rear 
hi of thoſe who fled, and viewed him at my leiſure, and 
"WW in ſecurity, for I was mounted on a good horſe and he 
* on foot; and thus we had fought. I took notice in 
«il. the firſt place with what deliberation and reſolution he 
* fought, compared with Lachez, and then the gallan- 
* try of his ſtep nothing different from his ordinary gait, 
* his firm and regular countenance, viewing and judging 
* what paſſed about him, looking one while on thoſe, 
and another while upon other friends and enemies, at- 
ter ſuch a manner as encouraged the one, and ſignified 


* Senec. ep. 53. 1 Plato in his Banquet, p. rob. of the Francfort 
edit, in 1602, | 1 


"I | | L 2 | to 


told me of himſelf, that, being very ſubject to it, his 


and entire countenance z and beſides, to be afraid requires 
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ce to the other, that he would ſell his life dear to any on 
© that offered to take it from him; and ſv they ſaved 
cc thethfelves; for ſuch men are not ſo liable to be at. 
« tacked as thoſe who run away are to be purſued,” 
That was the teſtimony of this great commander, which 
teaches us what we experience every day, that nothing 
throws us fo much into dangers as an inconſiderate eager- 
neſs to keep clear of then. * Quo timoris minus eſt, eo 
minus ferme periculi eſt; <* where there is the leaſt fear, there 
de is generally the leaſt danger.” When a man is ready to 
decl are that he thinks of death, and foreſees it, our peo- 
ple are in the wrong to ſay that therefore he is afraid of it. 
Our foreſight of the good or ill that affects us, is equal. 
ly proper for us. To conſider and judge of danger is, in 
ſome ſort, the reverſe of being aſtoniſhed at it. I do not 
find myſelf ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the ſhock and im. 
petuoſity of this paſſion of fear, or of any other that is 
vehement. If I was-once conquered and beaten down 
by it, I ſhould never rife again entire. Whoever fhould 
once make my ſoul loſe its footing, would never reſtore it n 
to its right place. It ſearches, and probes itſelf too deeply WM +, 
and too much to the quick, and would never ſuffer the Wl hi 
wound it had received to be cloſed and ſkinned over. It 
has been well for me that no fickneſs has yet difmounted 
it. Every attack made upon me I oppoſe with a high 
hand; by which means the firſt that ſhould rout me 
would put it out of my power ever to rally again. I have 
no after-game to play. On which fide ſoever the inun- 
dation breaks my banks, I lie open, and am drowned 
without remedy, Epicurus ſaid, that a wiſe man can 
never turn fool; and I have an opinion the reverſe of this 
ſentence, that he who has been once an arrant fool, will 
never after be very wiſe, God gives me cold according 
to my cloathing, and paſſions proportionable to the 
ſtrength I have to bear them. Nature having laid me 
open on the one fide, has covered me on the other. She 
has diſarmed me of ſtrength, but has armed me with a. 
ſenfibility, and an apprehenſion that is either moderate 
or dull. I have not for ſome time (and much leſs when 


* Titus Livy, lib. xxii. cap. 5. 
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I was young) been reconciled to a coach, litter, or boat; 
and hate all other riding but on horſeback, both in town 
and country. But to me a litter is more intolerable than 
a coach, and for the ſame reaſon I had rather be toſſed 
upon the water, fo as to give me fear, than be rocked 
in a dead calm. By the little jerks I feel from the oars 
ſtealing the veſſel from under me, I find both my head 
and ſtomach diſordered I know not how, ſince I cannot 
endure that my ſeat ſhould tremble, When the fail, or 
current of the water, keeps us upright, or when we are 
in tow, that regular agitation gives me no uneafineſs, It 
is an interrupted motion that offends me, and moſt of all 
when it is moſt languid ; I know not how to expreſs it 
otherwiſe, The phyſicians have ordered me to ſqueeze 
and gird the bottom of my belly with a napkin as a re- 
medy ; which, however, I have not tried, being ac- 
cuſtomed to ſtruggle with my own infirmities, and to 
overcome them by myſelf. | 

Did my memory ſerve me, I would not The uſe of 
think my time ill ſpent in ſetting down 8 in hate 
here the infinite variety that we find in 
hiſtories as to the uſe of chariots in the ſervice of war; 
various according to the nations, and according to the 
ages; and, in my opinion, of great effect and neceſſity, 
inſomuch that it is a wonder we have loſt all know- 
ledge of them, I will only ſay this, that very lately, 
in the time of our fathers, the Hungarians made very 
advantageous uſe of them againſt the Turks; every one 
of them having a targeteer and a muſqueteer, and a 
number of harquebuſiers ready charged, and all covered 
with a target-fence, like that which defends the rowers 
in a galley. They ſet three thouſand ſuch chariots in 
the front of their battle, and, after their cannon -had 
played, made them all pour in their ſhot upon the 
enemy, and force them to ſwallow that diſcharge, be- 
fore they taſted of the reſt, which was no little advance; 
or elſe they drove the ſaid coaches into their ſquadrons to 
break and open a paſſage through. them; beſides the uſe 
which they might make of them in a dangerous place to 
flank the troops marching into the field, or to cover a 
, © j | | lodg- 


* 
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lodgment ſpeedily, and fortify it. In my time a gen: Ml 
tleman, in one of our frontier places, who was unweildy, Wl 
and could procure no horſe able to carry his weight, 
having a quarrel upon his hands, rode through the coun- 
try in a Chariot of this faſhion, and found great conveni. 


«au 3 


N 
| 
ence init, But we will leave theſe military chariots. 
The uſe of The laſt kings of our firſt race, as if i 
coaches for their effeminacy had not been ſufficiently IM © 
luxury. manifeſt by other proofs of it &, travelled { 
through the country lolling in a chariot drawn by four 
oxen. Mark Anthony was the firſt that J cauſed himſelf { 
to be drawn at Rome by lions harnaſſed to his coach, in 
which a finging wench rode with him. Heliogabalus ! 
did as much afterwards, calling himſelf Cybele, the 8 
mother of the gods +, and was alſo drawn by tygers, 
counterfeiting the god Bacchus; he allo one while har. q 
neſſed a brace of ſtags to his coach, at another time four 
dogs, and at another four whores, by whom he was i © 
drawn in ſtate, both himſelf and they ſtark naked. The n 
emperor Firmis cauſed his coach to be drawn by oſtriches i © 
of a prodigious fize, fo that it ſeemed rather to fly than 1 
run upon wheels |. — 
1 The ſtrangeneſs of theſe inventions puts S 
expences un- this other fancy into my head, that it isa 
becoming in kind of puſillanimity in monarchs, anda © 
a prince, 1 . to 
proof that they are not ſufficiently ſenfibl: 5 
» Mr, Cotton, by not adverting to a tranſpoſition made here by h WF th 
author, has been deceived in his meaning, and begins the paragrap! ſu 
thus, As if the inſignificancy of coaches had not been ſufficient) u 
« known by better proofs,” &c. This miſtake of ſo able a tranſlator, ba of 
obliged me to explain this paſſage, which is liable to be miſunderſtood ſor 
alſo by many others. I ſhall only add, that this kind of tranſpoſition, ; 
in which all the difficulty lies, being very familiar to Montaigne, hs Tic 


tranſlator ought to be well acquainted with it. As every man has hi ex 
particular gait and tone of voice, ſo every author has his peculiar ſty]e. li 


a tranſlator duly conſiders, before hand, the turn, the manners, and, 
as one may ſay, the very ſteps of his original, he would often underſtand * 
it by half a word; but if he neglect to make it familiar to him, by con- t 


tenting himſelf with a vague underſtanding of it that is merely gramm bei 
tical, he will every now and then make the author, whom he tranſlates BF -« 


ſpeak the very contrary to what he means; and generally, inſtead of en-. « 
tering into the ſpirit of his author, will only expreſs his meaning "i « ,, 
very imperfect manner. t Plutarch, in the life of Mark Anthon n 
chap. 3. + ZElius Lampridius, p. 110, 111. Hiſt. Auguſt. 4 


[ Flayii Vopiſſe Firmus, p. 244 Hiſt, Auguſt. 
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what they are, when they court honour, and affect a grand 
appearance by exceſſive expence. It were, indeed, ex- 
cuſable when in a foreign country; but when a prince 


is among his own ſubjects, where he may do what he liſt, 
it derogates from his dignity, which is the higheſt degree 
of honour that he is capable of attaining to. So me- 
thinks, it is ſuperfluous in a private gentleman to go finely 
dreſſed at home, ſince his houſe, his retinue, and his ta- 
ble, anſwer ſufficiently for him. The advice that Iſo- 


crates gives to his king ſeems to be grounded upon rea- 


ſon, viz. that he ſhould he ſplendid “ in his furniture and 
utenſils, as it is an expence in what is durable, and will 
paſs to his ſucceflors.z and that he ſhould avoid all forts 
of magnificence which ſoon grow out of faſhion, and are 
forgot. I loved to go fine when I was a younger bro- 
ther, for want of other ornament, and it became me well. 
There are ſome people upon whom fine cloaths are an 
eye-fore, We have admirable ſtories of the frugality of 
our kings with reſpect to their perſons and gifts : kings 
that were great in reputation, merit, and fortune, De- 
moſthenes pleads ftrenuouſly againſt the law of the city 
that aſſigned the public money for the pomp of their 
games and feſtivals, He would have their grandeur dif- 
played in a number of ſhips well equipped, and good 
armies well provided for: and Theophraſtus I is juſtly 
to be blamed, who, in his book of Riches, has eſtabliſh- 
ed a contrary opinion, and maintains that an expence of 
this nature is the true fruit of opulence. Theſe are plea- 
ſures, fays' Ariſtotle , that only affect the loweſt claſs 
of the people, that vaniſn from their remembrance as 
ſoon as they are glutted with them, and of which no ſe- 
rious and judicious man can have any eſteem j. Such 
expence would, in my opinion, be much more royal, as 
well as.more uſeful, juſt, and durable, in ports, docks, 


* Orat. ad Nicoclem, p. 32. Paris edit. for John Libert, anno 162r. 

The author of this cenſure was Cic. de Offic, lib. ii. cap. 16. where 
he ſays, © Miror quod in mentem venerit Theophraſto, in eo libro quem 
„de divitiis ſeripſit; in quo multa præclare, illud abſurde. Eſt enim 
„ multus in Jaudanda,magnificentia, et apparatione popularium mune- 
„rum; taliumque ſumptuum facultatem fructum divitiarum putat.“ 

+ All this is alſo taken from Cic. de Offic. lib, ii. cap. 16. 

1 And this likewiſe, ibid, cap. 177. | 
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walls, and fortifications z in ſumptuous fabrics, churches, «1 
hoſpitals, colleges, the repair of ſtreets and highways; 
for which the memory of pope Gregory XIII. will be 
reverend to late poſterity z and wherein our queen Ka- 


tharine would manifeſt her natural generofity. and mag- Nei 
nificence to ſucceeding ages, if the had it as much in EWcit 
her power, as ſhe has it at heart. Fortune has vexed I th 
me much by interrupting tae fine ſtructure of the Pont. ¶ ſp 
neuf of our great city, and depriving me of the hopes W: 
of ever ſecing it finiſhed, at 
xs people fre Moreover, the ſubjects, who are ſpec- be 
diſguſted with tators of theſe triumphs, are apt to think W up 
It, and not with- that the riches diſplayed before them are ¶ ſu 
out reaſon. ; 
eg their own, and that they are entertained lib 
at their own coſt, For the people are ready to preſume Im 
of kings as we do of our ſervants, that they ought to Wit 
take care to provide us abundantly with all that we Wty 
want; but that they ought not to finger any part of it th 
themſelves. And, therefore, the emperor Galba being 
pleaſed with the performance of a certain muſician who 
played to him at ſupper, called for his coffer, and gave 
him a handful of crowns which he took out of it, with Mfc; 
theſe words, „this is not the public money, but wy MW. 
* own.” But fo it is that the people are moſt com- He: 
monly in the right, and that their eyes are fed with P 
what they had once to feed their bellies. * 
eee Liberality itſelf ſhines not with its true I g. 
rality well be. luſtre in a ſovereign hand. It beſt be- WW 1, 
comes a king, comes private people; for, to conſidet er 
— what the matter nicely, a king has nothing 8 
| properly his own ; and he owes even him- 
felf to others. Juriſdiction is not granted in favour of 
. , k . te 
the magiſtrate, but of the people that become ſubject to I « 
it. A ſuperior is never created ſuch for his own profit, ll b: 
but that of the inferior; and a phyſician for the fick . 
perſon, not for himſelf, All magiſtracy, as well s a 
every art or myſtery, is deſigned for external applics WW 
tion. Nulla ars in ſe werſatur, *-no art is confined Bi 
2 | F 9 within m 


1 1 8 . Y*3.4 5 
* Cicero has theſe words, “ ſemper illud extrà eſt quod arte compre 
* kenditur, Nihil opus eſt exemplis hoc facere longius; eſt enim per 
| , ; e 5 ſpicuum 
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© withinitfelf.” Therefore the governors of young princes, 
who ſtudy to imprint this virtue of liberality on their 
minds, and preach to them to deny nothing, and to 
reckon nothing ſo well laid out as what they give (a 
leſſon which I have known to be very much in vogue) 
cither have more regard to their own profit than that of 
their ſovereign, or do not well underſtand whom they 
ſpeak to. It is a very eaſy matter to imprint liberality 
in the perſon who has as much as he will to ſupply it with 
at the expence of another. And the eſtimate of it not 
being formed according to the value of the preſent, but 
k {upon the wealth of the giver, it dwindles to nothing in 
re ſuch able hands. They become prodigal before they are 
d liberal: and yet their liberality is but of ſmall recom- 
de mendation compared with the other royal virtues; yet 
to Nit is the only one, as Dionyſius ſaid, that ſuits well with 
„e tyranny itſelf, I would rather teach him that verſe of 
it the ancient huſbandman, 


— \ "ys 7 ©) * * — — 
Tu Xtig! gel grtigeu, GANG un o TW N . 


“That whoever hopes for a good crop, muſt fow with 
Y < his hand, and not pour the ſeed out of the bag.” The 
grain ſhould be ſcattered, and not caſt on the ground in 


in heaps; and that fince he 1s to give, or rather pay and 
„ meke amends to ſo many people, according to their 
ue i deſerts, he ought to diſtribute with juſtice and de- 
5 liberation. If the bounty of a prince be without diſ- 


cretion, and without meaſure, I had rather he were 
> il covctous. 


N- 

of 

to! ſpicuum nullam artem in ſe werſari ſed eſſe aliud artem ipſam, aliud 
g * quod propoſit um fit arti.” De Finib. Bon. et Mal, lib. v. cap. 6. How 
It, happy would be rhe.ſubj-&s of Perſia, Indoſtan, &c. if their princes 
ck and miniſters had the wiſdom and virtue to draw from this great prin- 
1 eiple the concluſion which naturally flows from it, and which Mon- 


taigne here points out to them? 


* This maxim Montaigne has quoted from a ſmall tract of Plutarch, 

ed entitled, Whether the Athenians were more excellent in Arms than in 

un Learning, chap. 4. where Corinna makes uſe of it to convince Pindar 
tat he had in one of his poems inſerted too many fables, | 


er- | | 
wn | The 
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What is proper- The virtue of royalty ſeems to conſiſt 
IV the truly royal moſt in juſtice; and of all the parts of 


virtue, and that + g. 1 1 
bak! x to accom- Juſtice, that beſt denotes the king, which 


pany tbe bounty accompanies his liberality; for this they 
22 have particularly reſerved to their own 
province, whereas all other juſtice they remit to the admi. 
niſtration of others. Laviſh bounty is a very weak 
means to acquire them good will; for it diſguſts more 
people than it brings over to them. + Quo in plures uſu; 
is, minus in multos uti pofſis. — Quid autem eſt flultius, 
guam, quod libenter facias, curare, ut id diutiùs facere non 
polis? The more you diſpenſe to ſome, the leſs you 
will be able to diſpenfe to many: and what greater 
« folly can there be than to order it fo, that what you 
are heartily inclined to do, you put it out of your 
« power to perform long?“ And if it be conferred with- 
aut regard to merit, it puts him to the bluſh who re- 
ceives it, and is received with an ill grace. T'yrants 
have been ſacrificed to the hatred of the people by the 
hands of thofe very men whom they have unjuſtly ad: 
vanced ; ſuch kind of men thinking to ſecure to them: 
ſ-Ives the poſſeſſion of benefits unduly received, if they 
diſcover a coptempt and hatred of him from whom they 
derived them; and in this they join with the common 
judgment and opinion, 

: When a prince makes exorbitant grants, 
33 ens his ſubjects make exorbitant demands, 
prince to ſatisfy and accommodate themſelves not to rea- 
the cravings of ſon, but example. We have reaſon, cer- 
his ſubjects. : ? 

tainly, very often to bluſh at our own 

impudence. We are over-paid, according to juſtice, 

when the recompence equals our ſervice; for do not we 

owe ſomething to our prince by natural obligation ? I: 

he bears our expence he does too much; it is enough 

that he contributes to it : the overplus is called a benefit 
which cannot be demanded, for the very name of libe- 

rality ſounds of liberty. As we uſe it there is no end of it 

We never reckon what we have received. We are only for 
that liberality which is to come, For which reaſon, thc 


+ Cicero de Offic, lib, ii. cap. 15. 
moſe 
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more a prince exhauſts himſelf in giving, the poorer he 
becomes in friends. How ſhould he ſatisfy thoſe longing 
appetites, which the more they are fed the more they 
crave? He whoſe thoughts are bent upon graſping, never 
more thinks of what he has graſped. There is nothing 
ſo peculiar to covetouſneſs as ingratitude. 

The example of Cyrus will not do amiſs ample of the 
in this place, to ſerve the kings of the age - liberality of a 
as a touchſtone, to know whether their Prince, from 

: a whence princes 

bounties are well or ill beſtowed, and to may learn to be- 
ſhew them how much better that emperor ftow 3 
proportioned them than they do. By this PF": | 
means they are reduced afterwards to borrow of their un- 
known ſubjects; and rather of them to whom they have 
done wrong, than of thoſe to whom they have done 
good; and fo receive aids from them, wherein there is 
nothing of a Free Gift but the name. Cræſus reproached 
him for his largeſs, and + caſt up now much his treaſure 
would have amounted to if. he had been cloſer fiſted. 
Cyrus longed to juſtify his liberality, and therefore ſent 
diſpatches into all parts to the grandees of his dominions, 
whom he had particularly advanced, requeſting every 
one of them to aſſiſt his neceſſity with as much money 
as he could ſpare, and to ſend it to him with a note of 
the ſums. When all the bills were brought to him every 
one of his friends, not thinking it enough to offer him 
only ſo much as he had received from his bounty, and 
adding to it a great deal of his own |, it happened that 
this ſum amounted to much more than if he had been as 
frugal as Cræſus would have had him: whereupon Cyrus 
ſaid y, “ I am as much in love with riches as other 
% princes, but rather a better manager. You ſee with 
« what a ſmall depoſit I have gained the ineſtimable trea- 
«* ſurc of ſo many friends, and how much more faithful 
« treaſurers they are to me then mercenary men would be 
* without obligation, without affection ; and that my 
* caſh is better lodged than in cheſts, which would bring 


+ In Xenophon's Cyropædia, lib. 8. 6 9. t Ibid, & 10. Atytrai In 
Ne. Kęoig ©» wonnamna ric fogeiy, i Eqn K dy Biyas ty To; Dnoavgol; id, 
bi cUltheyar, : || Ibid, J 11. | | 


«© upon 


| 
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c upon me the hatred, envy, and contempt of other 
« princes,” 

The emperors alleged the dependency 
Frags cn of of their authority in ſome meaſure (at 
the public ſpec- leaſt in appearance) on the good will of 
racks way not the Roman people, as an excuſe for the 
1 ; ſuperfluity of their plays and public ſpec. 
tacles; they having been accuſtomed at all times to be 
humoured with ſuch extravagant ſhows, and entertain- 
ments. But they were private men who had brought up 
this cuſtom to gratify their fellow-citizens and compa- 
nions by ſuch profuſion and magnificence, chiefly at their 
own expence ; the cuſtom had quite another taſte when 
it came to be kept up by the ſovereigns. Pecuniarun 
tranſlalio a juſtis dominis ad alienos nan debet liberalis videri+; 
te the transferring of money from the right owners to 
< others ought not to be deemed liberality.” 
1 Philip perceiving that his ſon went 
proved by his about to gain the affection of the Mace- 
2 for en- donians by preſents, reprimanded him in 
Geavourrng to . - | 7 
gain the affee- A letter, after this manner, viz. © What 
tion of the Ma- could miſlead you to think that thoſe 
| — rm % «© willbe faithful to you whom thou haſt 
| « bribed with money? Have you a 
* mind that the Macedonians ſhould look upon you not 
“ ag a fovereign, but as their caſh-keeper and corrupter? 
* If you would practiſe upon them, do it by the good 
« deeds of virtue, and not by bounty from thy coffers 4. 


A digreſſion It was, however, a fine thing to bring 
touching the to the theatre, and therein plant a great 
Mmagnificence of . 
the ſpectacles number of large trees, with all their 


with which the branches in full verdure, repreſenting a 
eme, —— 8 great ſhady foreſt, beautifully diſpoſed in 
the people. juſt ſymmetry; and, on the firſt day, to 
throw into it a thouſand oftriches, a thouſand ſtags, 4 
thouſand boars, and as many fallow-deer, and abandon 
them to the prey of the people ; and the next day t0 


cauſe a hundred great lions, as many leapards, and three 


+ Cicero de oke. lid. i. cap. 14. 1 Cicero de Offic. lib. ĩĩ. cap. 15. 
hundred 
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hundred bears to be knocked on the head in his pre- 
ſence; and, on the third day, to make three hundred 
couple of gladiators fight in earneſt ; all which was done 
by the emperor Probus. It was alſo very fine to ſee 
thoſe vaſt amphitheatres caſed with marble, curiouſly ſet 
off with figures and ſtatues, and the inſide ſhining with 
rare decorations. 


Baltheus* en gemmis, en illita porticus auro. 


Behold a belt, with jewels glorious made, 
And a brave portico with gold o'erlaid. 


All the ſides of this great ſpace filled and environed, from 
the bottom to the top, with ſixty or eighty rows of ſeats, 
all of marble alſo, and covered with cuſhions, 


— exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor eſt, et de pulvino ſurgat egueſtri, 
Cujus res legi non ſufficit . 


They who by law can't make a title fit, 
Let ſuch, for ſhame, th” equeſtrian cuſhion quit. 


where an hundred thouſand ſpectators might fit at their 
eaſe; and to make the ſtage, where the plays were per- 
formed, firſt open by art, and to cleave into chaſms re- 
preſenting dens, from which iſſued out the beaſts deſigned 
tor the ſpectacle; and then, ſecondly, to bring a deluge 
of water upon the ſtage, carrying ſea-monſters, and ſhips 
of force to repreſent a ſea-fight ; and, thirdly, to drain 
and dry the ſtage again for the combat of the gladia- 
tors; and, for the fourth ſcene, to have the ſtage ſtrewed 


* I know not what is ſtrictly to be underſtood here by the word bat 
theus, In the amphitheatres this term was applied to certain ſteps that 
vere higher and wider than the others, as may be ſeen in the Antiquities 
of Father Montfaucon, tom. III. part ii. p. 256. Father Tacharrt, in his 
Latin and French Dictionary, ſays, that the word is uſed by Vitruvius to 
denote a belt or girdle round the bottom and top of a column. Whether 
jewels would make a better figure there than on Montſaucon's ſteps, I 
lea ve to the determination of the connoiſſeurs. 

T Calphurnius, eclog. 7. entitled Templum. 

I Juv. ſat, Je VET. 153. | i 
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with vermilion and ſtorax, inſtead of ſand, there to 


make a ſolemn feaſt for all that vaſt multitude of peo- 
ple; which is the laſt act of one day only. 


—— quoties nos deſcendentis arenæ 

Vidimus in partes, ruptaque veragine terre 
Emerſiſſe feras, et iiſdem ſæpe latebris 
Aurea cum croceo crevernnt arbuta libro. 
Nec ſolum nobis filveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, æquoreos ego cum certantibus urfis 
Speftavi vitulos, et equorum nomine dignum, 
Sed deforme pecus *. 


How often, when ſpeCtators, have we ſeen 
Part of the ſpacious theatre fink in, 
And, from a ſudden chaſm in the earth, 
Start up wild beaſts : then preſently give birth 
Unto a ſhining grove of golden bow'rs, 
Of ſhrubs that bloſſom'd with enamell'd flow'rs ? 
Nor yet of ſylvan monſters had we fight 
Alone; I ſaw ſea-calves with wild bears fight; 
And a deformed ſort of cattle came, | 
Which river or ſea-horſes we might name. 


Sometimes they have made a high mountain riſe full 
of fruit-trees, and others of verdure; from the tops of 
which trickled down a current of water, as from the mouth 
of a fountain. One while a great ſhip came rolling 
in, which opened and divided of itſelf; and, after 
having diſgorged from its hold four or five hundred 
beaſts for fight, cloſed again, and diſappeared of it 
ſelf. At other times, from the bottom of this ſtage, 
they cauſed ſweet-ſcented waters to ſpout upwards, and 
dart their threads to ſuch a prodigious height as to 
ſprinkle and perfume the vaſt multitude of ſpecta- 
tors. Then, to defend themſelves from the wind, 
rain, or heat, they had that huge-fabric covered over 
with purple curtains of needle-work, or of ſilk of vi 


#* Calphurn, eclog. 7. ver, 64 to 72. : 
rious 
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nous colours, which they could either draw or undraw 
as they pleaſed. f 


Duamvis non modico caleant ſpellacula ſole 
Vela reducuntur cum venit Hermogenes . 


The curtains, tho” the ſun does ſcorch the ſkin, 
Are, when Hermogenes Þ appears, drawn in. 


The net-work alſo, that was ſet before the people to de- 
fend them from the fury of thoſe wild beaſts, was of 
gold- tiſſue, 


auro quoque torta refulgent . 
Retia. 


And woven nets refulgent are with gold. 


If there be any thing excuſable in extravagancies of 
this kind, it is where the invention and novelry furniſh 
admiration, and not the expence. In the ſame vani- 
ties we diſcover how fruitful thoſe ages were in wits of 
a different kind from ours. It fares with this ſort of 
fertility as it does with all other productions of nature. 
Not that ſhe therein employed her utmoſt effort at that 
time, We do not travel, we rather roam up and down, 
and whirl this way and that ; and tread the ſame ground 
over again. I am afraid our knowledge is weak in every 
reſpect. We do not look far, and ſcarce at all behind 
us, Our underſtanding comprehends little, and exiſts 
but a little while, it being ſhort, not only in extent of 
time, but of matter. 


Martial. lib. xii. ver. 15, 16. s 
I This Hermogenes was an arrant thief, and they took down the 


curtains for fear he ſhould find ſome means or other to {ſteal them 
away. | 


} Calphurnius, elog. 8. entitled Templum, ver. 53. 


Vixere 


* 
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Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona = t 
Multi, ſed omnes illacrymabiles | b 
Urgentur, ignotique longd | t 
Notte *, t 
Before great Agamemnon reign'd, I 
Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave; 9 
Whoſe huge ambition's now contaia'd E 
In the ſmall. compaſs of a grave: P 


In endleſs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown, 


I Et ſupera bellum Thebanum et funera Troje, 
Multi alias alii quoque res cecinere poete . 


And long before the wars of Thebes and Troy, 
On other things bards did their fong employ. 


Solon's account of what he had learnt from the Egyp- 
tian prieſts, of the long duration of their ſtate, and of 
their way of learning and preſerving foreign hiſtories, is 
not, methinks, a teſtimony to be flighted upon this 
conſideration. ¶ Si interminatam in omnes partem mag- 
nitudinem regionum videremus et temporum, in quam ſe in. 
jiciens animus et entendens, ita late longeque peregrinatu, 
ut nullam oram ultimi videat, in qua poſſit inſiſtere: in hat 
zmmenfitate——infinita vis innumerabilium, appareret fer. 
marum ||; could we lee that boundleſs extent of 
« countries and ages, in all their parts, on which 
« the mind being fixed and intent, might ramblc 
« where and when it liſt, without meeting with 
& any limits to its fight, we would diſcover in- 
% numerable forms in that immenſity.” Though all 


NA 


Horace, lib. iv. ode 9. ver. 25, &c. 1 Montaigne diverts hin- 
ſelf here in giving Lucretius' words in this diſtich, a conſtruction direct. 
ly contrary to what they bear in that poem. + Lucret. lib. v. ver. 
327, &c. ¶ Here alſo Montaine puts a ſenſe quite different from 
what the words bear in the original; but the application he makes of 
them is ſo happy that one would declare they were actually put togethe! 
only to expreſs his own ſentiment. * Et temporum“ is an addition % 
Montaigne, and, inſtead of „ infinita vis innumerabilium appareret for- 
« marum,” it is in Cicero “ infinita vis innumerabilium volitat atomo- 
« rum.” Theſe two laſt are ſufficient to ſhew that Cicero treats of quilt 
another thing than what Montaigne does here. 

Cic. de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. cap. 20. " 
EY | that 
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that is arrived to our knowledge of the time paſt ſhould 
be true, and known by any one perſon, it would be leſs 
than nothing compared with what is unknown. And of 
this very image of the world, which glides away while 
we are 1n it, how ſcanty and contracted is the knowledge 
of the moſt curious inquirers ? Not only of particular 
events, which fortune often renders exemplary and im- 
portant, but of the ſtate of great governments and na- 
tions, not above a hundredth part has reached our know- 


| ledge. We make a parade of the wonderful invention of 


our great guns, and of our printing, which other mien, at 
the other end of the world, in China, enjoyed a thouſand 
years before us. Did we but ſee as much of the world as 
we do not fee, it is probable we would perceive a per- 
petual multiplication and viciſſitude of forms. There is 
nothing ſingle and rare in reſpect to nature, nor, indeed, 
with regard to our knowledge, which is a wretched foun- 
dation for our rules, and fondly preſents us with a very 
falſe image of things. As we, now-a- days, vainly infer 
the world to be in a ſtate of declenſion and decrepitude by 
the arguments we draw from our own weakneſs and decay, 


Jamque adeò affetia eſt ætas, effataque tellus f. 
So much the age, ſo much the earth decays. 


In like manner did he, of old, vainly conjecture the birth 
and youth of the world, by the vigour he obſerved in 
the wits of his time abounding in novelties, and the 
invention of divers arts. 


Verim, ut opinor, habet novitatem ſumma, recenſque 
Natura eſt mundi, neque primum exordia cepit : 
| Quare etiam quædam nunc artes expoliuntur, 


Nunc etiam augeſcunt, nunc addita navigiis ſunt 
Muli a 1. 


But ſure the nature of the world is ſtrong, 
And, ſince it firſt began, it can't be long; 


F Lucret, lib, ii. ver. 1350. 1 Lucret, lib. v. ver. 337, Kc. 


Vor. » III. M EE The 
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The reaſon, why I think ſo; is, we know 
T bat arts increafe, and ſtill politer grow; 8 

And many things, from former times conceal'd, 0 

Are by extenſive commerce new reveal'd. | 


& hes This world of onrs has lately found out 
world, and another (and who will affure us that this is 
as 28 the laſt that will be diſcovered, ſince the Dæ. 
dh 2 mons, the 1 op "rx m_ m_— now, 
ras fuſt di- quite ignorant of it) altogether as u- 

n — Th fraitfol as . and 18 ch a 
novice, ſo much a child that it ſtill learns its A, B, C. 
It is not fifty years ago that it knew neither letters, weights, 
meaſures, veſtments, corn, nor vines. It was even quite 
naked in its mother's lap, and only lived upon what the 
nurſed it with. If we rightly judge of our period, and 
this poet alſo, of the youth of the age he lived in, 
this other world will be but juſt entering into light when 
ours ſhall make its exit. The univerſe will be paralytic; 
one member will be benumbed, another in vigour. 1 
fear, indeed, that we ſhall have very much haſtened the 
decay and ruin of the new world by our infection, and 
that it will pay very dear for our opinions, and our arts. 
It was an infant world; yet we have not whipped, nor 
ſubjected it to our diſcipline by our valour and natural 
ftrength; we have neither won the people by our juſtice 
and goodneſs, nor ſubdued them by our magnanimity. 
Moſt of their anfwers, and the negoeiations we have had 
with them, prove that they were not inferior to us in the 
clearnefs of natural underſtanding and apprehenſion. The 
aſtoni{Hing magnificence of the cities of Cuſco and Mexico, 
and, among many things of the like kind, the garden of 
that king, wherein all trees, fruits, and herbs, according 
to the order and ſize they are of in a garden, were cu- 
riouſly figured in gold, as were in his cloſet all the animal 
bred in his dominions, and the ſea; and the beauty of Ha: 
their manufactures in jewels, feathers, cotton, and paint- 
ing, ſhew that they likewiſe did not yield to us in induſiry. 
But as for devotion, obſervance of the laws, goodneß, 
liberality, loyalty, and plain dealing, it was of ſervice to 
us 
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ns that we had not fo great a ſhare of thaſe virtues as they. 
For, by this advantage, they ruined, ſold, and betrayed 
themſelves. | . 

As to boldneſs and courage, ſteadineſs, The Spaufarde 
conſtancy, and a reſolution to bear pains, S1 b, 2 
hunger, and even death, I would not fear craft and fur- | 
to ſet the examples I find among them in Fe mee: 
compariſon with the moſt noted inſtances 538 Pg 
in antiquity that are to be met with in the memoirs of 
our ſide of the globe. For, as thoſe who have ſubdued 
them, take away but the tricks and frauds which they 
made uſe of to gull them, and the juſt cauſe which thofe 
nations had of aſtoniſhment to ſee ſo ſudden, and unex- 
pected an arrival of men with beards, differing in lan- 
guage, religion, form, and countenance, from B remote 
1 part of the world, which they never heard was at all 
inhabited, mounted, on great monſters to them unknown, 
againſt ſuch as had not fo much as ever ſeen à horſe be- 
fore, or any other beaft trained up to carry a man or any 
other burden; to ſee thoſe men caſed with a ſhining, im- 
penetrable ſhell, and armed with a cutting and glittering 
blade, brandiſhing it againſt thoſe who, out of wonder 
at the brightneſs of a looking-glaſs or a knife, would 

uck great wealth in gold and pearls for them; and who 

had neither the {kill nor matter wherewith to penetrate 
our ſteel, if they had ever ſo much time: add to this 
the thunder and lightning of our cannon and muſkets, 
enough to have frightened Cæſar himſelf had he been 
urpriſed when ſo unexperienced, and now againſt a na- 
ked people, except where they had the apparel of quilted 
Kotton, without other arms at the moſt, but bows, ſtones, 
ſtaves, and bucklers of wood: a people over-reached, un- 
ler the colour of friendſhip and good faith, by a curio- 
ty of ſeeing things ſtrange and unknown : take away, 
ſay, this diſparity from the conquerors, and you take 
away from them all the ſource of ſo many victories. 
hen | confider that invincible ardour,wherewith ſo 
many thouſands of men, women, and children ſo often 
preſented and threw themſelves into unavoidable dangers, 
or defence of their gods and their liberties ; that ge- 
crous obſtinacy to ſuffer all extremities and difficulties, 
po 2 and 
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and even death, rather than ſubmit to the government pe: 
of thoſe by whom they were ſo ſhamefully abuſed; and ne. 
ſome chuſing to die of hunger, and to ſtarve themſelves mi 
to death, after being made priſoners, rather than to ac. Watt 
cept of nouriſhment from the hands of their enemies {fl 
baſely victorious : I foreſee, that whoever ſhould hare Min 
attacked them, ſuppoſing an equality of arms, experience, Mfr 
and numbers, would have had a dangerous, if not a more 
deſperate taſk to manage than in any. other war we have 
The Americans ſeen. What pity it is that fo noble a con. 
would have queſt did not fall to Alexander, or to thoſe 
— 8 j 5 rl ancient Greeks and Romans; and that h 
into the hands great a revolution and change of fo many 
of conquerors empires and nations had not been effected 
9 1 by hands that might have uſed them cour- 
| teouſly, and refined them by grubbing up 
what was favage amonſt them, cheriſhing, and propagat- 
ing the good ſeed which nature had produced there; and 
by not only mingling m the culture of their lands, and 
the ornament of their cities, the arts of this part of the 
world, but incorporating the virtues of the Grecks and 
Romans with thoſe that were originals of their country! 
What a reparation, and what an amendment would it 
have been to the whole world, had our firſt examples ard 
deportment in thoſe parts allur.d the people to the admi- 
ration and imitation of virtue, and formed a fraternal ſo- 
ciety and underſtanding betwixt them and us! How ealy 
would it have been to have made advantage of minds 
ſo undiſciplined and to thirſty for knowledge, and ſuch as, 
for the greateſt part, had good natural parts to work upon. 
* | On the contrary, we have taken ad- 
ith what 1 : k x 

barbarity they Vantageoftheirignorance and inexperience, 
were treated by with the greater caſe to incline them t0 
9 treachery, luxury, avarice, and to al 
ſorts of inhumanity and cruelty, by the example and 
pattern of our manners. Was paultry traffic ever pro 
moted at ſo dear a rate? So many cities demoliſhed, f 
many nations exterminated, fo many millions of people 
put to the ſword ; and the richeſt, and moſt beautitul 


part of the world turned up- ſide-down for the traffic 0 
pears 
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ent pearls and pepper! Mean victories! Never did ambition, 
nd rever did national animoſities provoke men to the com- 
vez miſſion of ſuch horrid hoſtilities, againſt one another, 
ac- attended with ſuch miſerable calamities. 

Certain Spaniards coaſting along the ſea Ihe anſwer of 
nein queſt of their mines, landed in a very ſome Ameri- 
ce, MW fruitful, pleaſant country, well inhabited, — 1 N 
dre ¶ where they made their uſual remonſtrances robbers. 
we to the people: © that they where peace- 

n- able men, who had made a long voyage, being ſent on 
oc the part of the king of Caſtille, the greateſt prince in 
the habitable world, to whom the pope, God's vicege- 
© rent upon earth, had granted the principality of all the 
Indies: that if they would become tributaries to him 
they ſhould be uſed very courteouſly ; at the ſame time 
requiring proviſions of them for their nouriſhment, and 
« gold for their uſe in medicine: they alſo recommend- 
«ed to them the belief of one God alone, and the truth 
* of our religion, which they adviſed them to embrace, 
adding thereto ſome menaces.” The anſwer was this, 
viz, That as to their being peaceable, they did not 
« ſeem to be ſuch, if they were ſo. As to their king, 
« becauſe he aſked, he muſt certainly be poor and neceſ- 
* ſitous; and the perſon who had allotted him this part 
Hof the world mult be a man fond of ſtrife, by attempt- 
ing to give away that which was not his own, and to 
bring the title of the ancient poſſeſſors into diſpute. 
As to proviſions, they would furniſh them; that of 
* gold they had but little, and, indeed, made no account 
«of it, foraſmuch as it was of no uſe to the ſervice of 
* life, which all their care was to paſs happily and plea- 
*ſantly; that, however, they were welcome to take 
* what they could find, except that which was employed 
*1n the ſervice of their gods. As to the one God only, 
* they, liked what they ſaid of him, but they were not 
* inclined to change their religion, having ſo long lived 
in it to their advantage; and that they werenotaccuſtomed 
* to take advice from any but their friends and acquain- 
* tance. As to menaces, it diſcovered a wrong judgment 
* to offer to threaten thoſe whoſe nature and power was 
M3 | es fo. 
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© to them unknown: that, therefore, they had beſt quit 
c their coaſt without delay, for they were not uſed to take 
< the civilities and remonſtrances of armed men, and 
6 foreigners too, in good part; otherwiſe they ſhould 
„ do by them as they had done by thoſe others; thew. 
c ing them, at the ſame time, the heads of ſeveral men 
& executed, which were ſet up round the walls ot their 
&« city.“ Whether this was childiſh babble, from an 
infant ſtate, let the inſtance here given determine. But 
ſo it is, that the Spaniards, neither in this, nor many 
other places, where they did not find the merchandize 
they wanted, made no ſeizure nor attack, whatever other 
commodity was to be had there: witneſs my cannibal, 
Tue Spaniards Of two of the molt potent monarchs of 
inhuman uſage that world, and, perhaps, of this; kings 
the king of of ſo many kings, and the laſt the Span- 
ern, after » 0 

they had made 1ards drove from thence, the king of Peru 
him prifoner of being taken in battle, and put to a ranſom 
_ X ſo exceſſive as is beyond all belief; which, 
however, was punctually paid; and having, by his con- 
verſation, given evident proof of a frank, generous, and 
conſtant ſpirit, and of a clear and undiſturbed imagina- 
tion, the conquerors, after having exacted of him a mil- 
kon three hundred twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
weight of gold, beſides filver, and other things that 2. 
mounted to no leſs (inſomuch that their horſes were now 
ſhod with ſolid gold) had a mind to ſee (how perfidious 
ſoever it might be deemed) what might be the reſt of 
this king's treaſure, and to make that alſo their proper- 
ty. To this end, a falſe charge was preferred againſt 
him, and falſe evidence ſuborned to prove that he had 
formed a deſign to raiſe an inſurre&ion in his proyincs 
for recovering his liberty. Upon this, by the virtuous 
ſentence of the very men who had hatched this plot a- 
gainſt him, he was condemned to be hanged in public, 
making him compound for the torture of being burnt 
alive, by ſubmitting to baptiſm, at the place of execu- 
tion. A horrid and unheard-of barbarity, which he u- 
terwent, however, with an air truly brave and royah 
without alteration either of his looks or language. And 
after this, to appeaſe the people, who were aſtoniſhed and 
cons 
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it confounded at fo 2 a ſcene, the Spaniards put on 
e a ſhew of deep mourning for his death, and ordered 
g him a ſumptuous funeral. * A 

The other was the king of Mexico, . WE, 
who, after having been — beſieged in 3 
his capital city, wherein, if ever a prince cg of ate ch 
and people ſhewed it in this world, he bei en af 
diſcovered the utmoſt that patience and fall into their 
perſeverance are capable of doing, had . 
the misfortune of being delivered up alive into the hands 
of his enemies, upon articles of being treated as a king; 
(neither, during the time of his impriſonment, was any 
part of his behaviour unworthy of that title) but his 
enemies, after their conqueſt, not finding ſo much gold 
as they expected, when they had ranſacked and rum- 
maged every place, they proceeded to extort new diſ- 
coveries, by inflicting the moſt helliſh torments they 
could invent upon the priſoners whom they had taken ; 
but, as they gained no adyantage by it, their courage 
being greater than. their tortures, they were at laſt ſo en- 
raged that, contrary to their faith, and contrary to the 
law of nations, they condemned the king himſelf, and 
one of the chief courtiers, to be put upon the rack in 
the preſence of one another. The nobleman, finding 
his ſpirits near ſpent with the pains and the heat of burn- 
ing coals all round him, pitifully turned his dying eyes 
upon his maſter, as if it were to aſk his pardon that he 
could hold out no longer. The king, darting a fierce 
and ſevere look at him, as reproaching his cowardice and 
meanneſs of ſpirit, ſaid only theſe words to him with a 
harſh and ſteady voice, “and what doſt thou think of 
me, that I am in a bagnio? Am I more at eaſe than 
* thyſelf ?” Upon this the courtier ſuddenly ſunk under 
his pains, and died on the ſpot. The king, being half 
roaſted, was carried from thence, not fo much out of 
pity (for what compaſſion could ever reach ſouls ſo bar- 
barous that, for giving a dubious information of ſome 
veſſel of gold to be pillaged, they cauſed not a private 
man only, but a king, ſo great both in fortune and me- 
rit, to be broiled before their eyes) but it was becauſe 
his conſtaney rendered their crueity ſtill the more ſhame- 
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ful. They afterwards hanged him for having had the cou; 
rage to attempt to ſet himſelf free by force of arms from ſo 
long a ſtate of captivity and ſubjection; and he made his 

exit in a manner becoming ſo magnanimous a prince. 
ente At another time they burnt alive, in 
chery which the one and the ſame fire, four hundred and 
Spaniards com- ſixty men, viz. four hundred of the com- 

mitted in Ame- , | 
riea on their pri- mon people, and ſixty of the chief lords 
ſoners of war. of a province, whom they had taken pri- 
ſoners of war. Theſe narratives we have from them. 
ſelves; for they do not only confeſs the facts, but boaſt 
of, and juſtify them : could it be to prove: their juſtice, 
or their zeal for their. religion? Certainly, theſe are me. 
thods too different from, and contrary to ſo holy an end, 
Had it been their yiew to extend our religion, they would 
have,confidered that it is not propagated by the poſſeſſion 
of territories, but of hearts; and would have thought 
the blood ſpilt by the neceſſities of war too much, with. 
out increaſing the effuſion by a ſlaughter, like that of 
wild beaſts, as univerſal as fire and ſword could make 
it, having only choſe to ſave as many as they intended 
to make wretched flaves of, to the work and ſervice of 
their mines: ſo that many of the Spaniſh generals were 
put to death on the place of conqueſt, by order of the 
kings of Caſtille, juſtly offended with the horror of their 
behaviour; and they were almoſt of them hated and de- 
ſpiſed. God juſtly permitted that all this great plunder 
ſhould be ſwallowed up by the ſea in its tranſportation, or 
by the civil wars, in which they devoured one another; 
and the greateſt part of them was buried on the ſpot, 
without gaining any fruit of their victory. f 

W As for the revenue, and what was in 
the Americans the treaſury of a provident and prudent 
not ſo conſider- King, the reaſon why it was ſo far ſhort of 
eve at feſt the hopes thoſe who came before had 
cCC0onceived, and of that abundance of riches 
which the Spaniards found at their firſt arrival in this 
new world (for, though a great deal was fetched from 
thence, we find it nothing in compariſon of what might 
be expected) was becauſe the uſe of money was intirely 
unknown there; and that, by conſequence, their gold 
Was 
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was all a dead ſtock, being of no other uſe but for orna- 
ment and oftentation, as ſo much furniture reſerved from 
father to ſon by many powerful kings, who continually 
exhauſted their mines to form this heap of veſſels and 
ſtatues for the ornament of their palaces and temples 
whereas our gold is all in circulation and traffic. We 
cut ours into a thouſand bits, caſt it into as many forms, 
and ſcatter and diſperſe it a thouſand ways. Let us only 
ſuppoſe that our kings had, in like manner amaſſed all 
the gold they could collect in ſeveral ages, and have let 
it lain idle by them. 

The people of the kingdom of Mexico The Mexicans 
were ſomewhat more civilized, and greater made ry von 
artiſts than the other nations in that part — pee” ride. 
of the world, They judged alſo, as we thought them- 
do, that the univerſe was near its period; r = 
and they looked upon the deſolation we Spaniards came 
brought amongſt them as a fign of it. 88 
They believed the duration of the world 
to be divided into five ages, under five ſucceſhve ſuns, 
four of which had already finiſhed their career, and what 
now gave them light was the fifth. The firſt ſun periſh- 
ed, ſay they, with all other Creatures, by an univerſal 
deluge. . The ſecond by the fall of the firmament upon 
us, which ſuffocated every thing living ; and in this a 
they place the giants, whoſe bones they ſhewed to the 
Spaniards; according to the proportion of which the ſta- 
ture of men amounted to twenty hands high. The third 
ſun they ſay was annihilated by fire, which burnt and 
conſumed every thing. The fourth by a commotion of 
air and wind, which even threw down ſeveral mountains; 
at which time men did not die, but were transformed 
into baboons. What impreſſions will not the lazineſs of 
human credulity admit! After the extinction of this 
fourth ſun, the world, ſay they, lay twenty-five years in 
continual darkneſs ; in the fifteenth year of which were 
created a man and a woman, who renewed the human 
ace. Upon a certain day, ten years after this, the ſun 
*ppeared newly created, and from this day begins their 
omputation of years. The third day after it was created, 


the 
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the ancient Gods died, and new ones have been bori 
every day ſince. After what manner they think this laſt 


fan will periſh my author has not learnt, But their cal. 


culation of this fourth change agrees with the great con. 
junction of the planets, which, eight hundred and odd 
years ago, as the aſtrologers compute, produced many 
great alterations and innovations in the world. 

: As to pomp and magnificence, neither 
r Greece, Rome, nor Egypt, can, either 
ſoperior to thoſe for utility, difficulty, or grandeur, com. 
RT pare any of their works with the road 
| deg made in Peru, by the kings of that coun. 
try, from the city of Quito to that of Cuſco (three hun. 
dred leagues in length) it being ſtrait, even, twenty-five 
paces in breadth, paved, and incloſed on both fides with 
noble high walls; along the innermoſt of which two 
brooks are continually running, with beautiful trees, 
named Moly, on their banks. In this work, where they 
met with rocks and mountains, they cut through and 
tevelled them, and filled up the chaſms with ſtone and 
nme. At the end of every day's journey there are fine 

laces, furniſhed with proviſions, cloaths, and arms, as 
well for travellers as for ſoldiers that paſs that way, ln 
my eſtimation of this work, I have computed the diff. 
culty, which is particularly conſiderable in that place. 
They did not build with any ſtones leſs than ſuch as were 
ten foot ſquare, which they had no other way to tranſ- 
port but by dragging them along by the ſtrength of their 
arms ; nor did they know ſo much as the art of ſcat- 
folding, nor had they any other way to go to work but 
to raiſe the ground with the building, taking away the 
earth when the whole was erected. 

8 We return now to our coaches. Inſtead 
Peru carried a Of theſe, or any other vehicles, they were 
chair of gold to carried upon men's ſhoulders. The la 
geld of bare king of Peru, on the day that he ws 
taken, was thus carried upon poles 0! 
faves of gold, and fitting in a chair of gold, to the mid 
Ale of the field of battle. As faſt as theſe chairmen wet 
killed in the attempt to diſmount him (for they were * 
9414 termme 
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termined to take him alive) others ſtrove to ſupply their 
room; ſo that they could never get him down, what 
ſlaughter ſoever they made of thoſe chairmen, till he was 
ſeized and pulled to the ground by a man on horſe- 
back. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Inconvenience of Greatneſs. 


NAINCE we cannot attain to it, let us 

262 . He who knows 
take our revenge by railing at it: „bat greatneſs 
yet to find fault with a thing 1s not is, may avoidit 
abſolutely railing at it, there being ſome none en 
faults in all things how beautiful and de- | 
firable ſoever. In general, greatneſs has this evident ad- 
vantage, that it lets itſelf down at pleaſure, and has al- 
moſt the choice of either condition, For a man does 
not fall from all heights, but may come down from 
the greateſt part of them without falling. Tndeed, it 
ſeems to me that we value it at too high a rate, and 
that we alſo overvalue the reſolution of thoſe whom we 
have either ſeen or heard to have contemned it, or let 
themſelves down from it of their own accord. Its eſ- 
ſence is not ſo manifeſtly commodious but it may be re- 
fuſed without a miracle. I find it a very hard thing to 
bear misfortunes ; but to be content with a moderate 
fortune, and to avoid greatneſs, is a thing, in my opi- 
nion, of very little trouble. This is a virtue, methinks, 
to which I, who am no conjurer, could arrive at with- 
out much ſtruggle. What then ought they to do who 
would even put into the ballance the glory attending 
this refuſal, wherein there may be more ambition lurk- 
ing than even in the defire and enjoyment of greatneſs ? 
Foraſmuch as ambition never conducts itſelf better, 
according to its own manner, than by a path which is 
unfrequented, and out of the road. 5 


I ſpur 
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Montaigne was I ſpur up my courage to patience; but 
never ambitious flacken its rein towards defire, I have as 
—— _ much to with for as another, and allow 
; my wiſhes as much liberty and indiſcre- 
tion; but yet it never was my lot to wiſh for either em- 
pire or royalty, nor for the eminency of thoſe high and 
commanding fortunes. I do not aim that way. I love 
myſelf too well. When I think of growing greater, it 
is but very moderately, and by a conſtrained and timor- 
ous increaſe, ſuch as 13 proper for me, in reſolution, in 
prudence, in health, beauty, and even in wealth, But 
that reputation, and that ſo mighty authority oppreſs my 
imagination. And, quite contrary to ſome others, I 
would, perhaps, rather chuſe to be the fecond or third 
man in Perigord than the firſt in Paris; at leaſt, without 
Iying, be the third than the firſt officer in Paris. I would 
neither diſpute with a porter at the gate, a wretch whom 
J knew not, nor make crowds open to adore me as I pals, 
I have been trained up to a middle rank in life, as well by 
my inclination as my fortune; and have made it appear, 
by the whole courſe of my behaviour and undertakings, 
that I have rather avoided than otherwiſe to climb above 
the degree of fortune to which I was born, Every na- 
tural conſtitution is equally juſt and eaſy. I have, there- 
fore, ſo mean a ſpirit that I meaſure not good fortune by 
its height, by by its eaſy attainment. 
His preferenceor But if J have not a heart great enough, 
a quiet life to I am made amends by an open heart, 
_ of Regulus, which enjoins me boldly to proclaim its 
o was ſo ad- f | 
mirable for bis Weakneſs, Were I defired to compare the 
| fortitude in the life of L. Thorius Balbus, a fine gentle- 
9 man, learned, healthy; a man of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, and abounding in all manner of 
conveniencies and pleaſures, leading a tranquil life, and 
all after his own way, with a foul duly prepared to meet 
death, and fortified againſt ſuperſtition, pain, and other 
incumbrances of human neceſſity, dying at laſt in battle 
with his ſword drawn for the defence of his country; 
ſhould I compare his with the life of M. Regulus, ſo 


grand and ſublime as every one knows it was, __ 
| wit 
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with his admirable exit; the one without name, without 
dignity, the other exemplary and wonderfully glorious, 
I would doubtleſs ſay as Cicero did *, could I ſpeak as 
well as he. But, were I to ſet them together in my own 
phraſe, I would ſay alſo that the life of the former is as 
much within my capacity and within my defire, which I 
make conformable to my capacity, as the latter is be- 
yond it; that I could not approach the laſt without vene- 
ration, but to the firſt I would readity attain by habit. 

Return we now to our temporal great- he loved not to 
neſs, from which we have digreſſed. I command nor 
neither like to command nor be command- >* <ommanded., 
ed. Otanez, one of the ſeven who had a right to lay 
claim to the kingdom of Perfia, did, as I would readily 
have done myſelf, i. e. f he gave up to his competitors 
his right of attaining to it, either by election or. by lot, 
provided that he and his might live in the empire free 
of all ſubjection and obedience, that to the ancient laws 
excepted ; and that they might enjoy all liberty that 
was not to the prejudice thereof, he having as great an 
averſion to command as to obey. 

The moſt painful and difficult employ- Eings the more 
ment in the world is, in my opinion, asg nest. 
worthily to diſcharge the office of a king. fice is one of the 
I excuſe more of their failings than men Wet difficult. 
commonly do, in conſideration of the vaſt weight of 
their function, which really aſtoniſnes me. It is difficult 
for ſuch boundleſs power to preferve any decorum. Yet 
ſo it is that, even to thoſe who are not of the moſt happy 
diſpoſition, it is a ſingular incitement to virtue to be ſta- 
tioned in ſuch a place, where whatever good you do is 
recorded, and placed to account, where the leaſt bene- 


* Cicero, from whom Montaigne has taken this parallel, plainly gives 
the preference to Regulus. Thorius, he ſays, wallowed in pleaſures of 
every kind, and was a contemner of the ſacrifices and temples of his 
country: that he was a handſome man, perfectly healthy, and fo valiant 
that he died in battle for the cauſe of the republic ; inſomuch, adds Ci- 
cero, that I dare not name the man who was preferable to him; but 
virtue ſhall ſpeak for me, who will not heſitate a moment to give M. Re- 
0 the preference, and to proclaim him the more happy man. De 

nib. Bon et Mal. lib. ii. cap. 20. | | | 

1 Herodot. lib, iii, p. 222, 223. 
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faction extends to ſo many men, and where your talent, 
like that of preachers, chiefly addrefles itſelf to the people, 
who are not very nice judges, eaſily deceived and eafily 
fatisfied. There are few things wherein we can give a ſin- 
cere judgment, becauſe there are few wherein we have not 
in ſome ſort a particular intereſt. Superiority and infe- 
riority, command, and ſubjection, are naturally liable to 
envy and cavil, and muſt neceſſarily be continually in- 
croaching upon one another. I believe neither the one 
nor the other touching its reſpective rights; let reaſon, 
therefore, which is the inflexible and diſpaſſionate, when 
we can find it, deternume the caſe. It 1s fcarce a month 
that I turned over two Scotch authors who contended 
with each other upon this point. He who takes the part 
of the people renders the condition of a king worſe than 
that of a carter; and the writer for the monarch lifts 
him up ſome degrees above almighty God in fovereignty 
and power, ; N 
een Now the inconveniency of greatneſs, 
excluded from which I have here taken upon me to con- 
carer} of ſider upon ſome occaſion that lately put 
10nour and va- 5 2 4 d 
Dur. it into my head, is this: there is not, 
perhaps, any thing more pleaſant in men's 
dealings with one another than their competitions and 
contentions, through an emulation of honour and va- 
Jour, either in the exerciſes of the body or of the mind, 
wherein ſovercign greatneſs has no real ſhare. Indeed I 
have often thought, that, out of pure reſpect, men have 
uſed princes mjurioufly and diſdainfully in that particular. 
For the very thing I was vehemently diſgufted at, when 
a lad, was to fee, that thoſe who performed their exerciſes 
with me forbore to do their beſt, as if they thought me 
unworthy of ſuch effort; and this is what we ſee happen 
to them daily, every one thinking himſelf unworthy to 
contend with them. If we diſcover that they have the 
leaſt paſſion to get the better, there is not a man that will 
not make it his buſineſs to give them the victory, and 
that will not chuſe to betray his own honour rather than 
offend theirs. They employ no more force in it than 1 
neceſſary to contribute to their honour. What ſhare then 


have they in an engagement wherein every one is of on 
ide 
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de? Methinks I ſee thoſe paladins of the ancient times 
preſenting themſelves to the juſts and tournaments, with 
their bodies and armour inchanted.  Briffon, running 
againſt Alexander, purpoſely committed a fault“ in his 
career, for which Alexander chid him, but he ought to 
have whipped him. Upon this account Carneades ſaid, 
« + That the ſons of princes learned nothing right but 
« how to ride the managed horſe, by reaſon that in all 
« other exerciſes every one bends and yields to them; 
« but a horſe, being neither a flatterer nor a courtier, 
makes no more ſcruple to fling the ſon of a king than 
the brat of a porter.” Homer was forced to conſent 

that Venus, ſo perfect, foft, and delicate a beauty, ſhould 

be wonnded at the battle of Troy, for the fake of aſcrib- 
ing courage and boldneſs to her, qualities never known 
in thoſe who are exempt from danger. The gods are 
made to be angry, to fear, to run away, to be jealous, 
to grieve, and to be tranſported with paſſion, to honour: 
them with the virtues that amongſt us are compoſed of 
thoſe imperfections. He that does not participate in the 
hazard and difficulty, canndt pretend to an intereſt in the 
honour and pleaſure that attend hazardous actions. It is 
pity, you ſhould have ſuch a power that all things give 
way to you. Your fortune throws ſociety and good fellow- 
ſhip too far from you, and plants you in too great a ſoli- 
tude, That eaſineſs, that mean facility of making all 
things ſtoop to you, is an enemy to all manner of plea- 
ſure, It is fliding, not going; it is ſleeping, not living. 

Conceive a man accompanied with omnipotence, you 

plunge him in an abyſs, and put him under a neceſſity of 

begging moleſtation and oppoſition from you as an ahms. 

His being and his welfare are in a ſtate of indigence. 

The good qualities of kings are dead and loft, for theſe 

are only to be perceived by compariſon, and we put them 


% ” * 


Plutarch, in his treatiſe, How a Flatterer may be diftinguiſhed from 
a Friend, .where this man, who ſuffered Alexander to conquer him, is 
called Criſſon inſtead of Briſſon as it is ſpelt in all the editions of Mon- 
laipne that I have met with, Indeed, in Plutarch's tract, entitled, Of the 
datisfaction or Tranquility of the Mind, it 1s ſpelt Bgizay, in the Paris 
elit. fol. anno 1624. But it is an error of the preſs, becauſe in the Latin 
Rerfion, which accompanies it, Xylander has put Criſon. | 

7 Plutarch, ibid. chap. 1. | 
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out of the way of it. Their ears are ſo tingled with 2 
continual uniform approbation, that they have ſcarce any 
knowledge of true praiſe. Have they to do with the 
greateſt fool of all their ſubjects? They have no way to b 
take advantage of him: by his ſaying, “it is becauſe he 
«* 15 my king,“ he thinks he has ſaid enough to imply 
that he therefore ſuffered himſelf to be overcome. Ibis 
quality ſtifles and confuſes the other true and effential 
qualities, which are ſunk deep in the kingſhip, and 


leaves them nothing to ſet themſelves off but actions : 
that are actually contiguous and ſubſervient to royalty, | 
viz. the functions of their office. It is ſo much to be a ſ 
king, that he is only ſo by that very denomination. This 4 
ſtrange luſtre that ſurrounds him, conceals him, and e 
robs us of the view of him. Our fight is thereby re- „ 
pelled and diſhpated, being engroſſed and dazzled bp 
this glaring ſplendor. The ſenate awarded the prize of Ml 
eloquence to Tiberius, but he refuſed it, as thinking that, th 
though the award had been ever ſo juſt, he could not have WW .. 
a true reliſh of it from a judgment ſo reſtrained. © 
How the faults As we yield them all the advantages of WW x 
of kings are hid honour, ſo do we ſooth and give a ſanction 

from their eyes. to their very defects and vices, not only by | 
approbation, but even by imitation. Every one of Alex- 8. 
ander's attendants carried their heads on one fide as he did, I a 
And the flatterers of * Dionyſius ran foul of one another ¶ lei 
in his preſence, ſtumbled at, and kicked up every thing WF ** 
in their way, to denote that they were as purblind as he. WW de 
Even ruptures have ſometimes been a recommendation 1 
to favour. I have actually ſeen deafneſs affected; and, WM ;, 
where the ſovereign hated his wife, Plutarch + ob- I par 
ſerved that the courtiers actually divorced theirs, whom i d 
they loved. And, what is yet more, uncleanneſs, and WM an 
all manner of diſſolution, diſloyalty, blaſphemy, cruel- 


ty, hereſy, ſuperſtition, irreligion, effeminacy, and 


Plutarch, Of the Difference between the Flatterer and the Friend. 

+ Plutarch only ſays, that he knew a man .who, becauſe his friend 
divorced his wife, turned away his wife alſo, whom, nevertheleſs, he 
went to viſit, and ſent for ſometimes privately to his houſe, which was 
diſcovered by the very wife of his friend. Plutarch, Of the Difference 
betwixt the Flatterer and the Friend, chap. 8, of Amyot's tranſlation. 


worl 
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worſe crimes, if worſe there can be, have at tĩmes been 
the reigning faſhion; and by an example yet more per- 
nicious than that of the flatterers of Mithridates, who, * 
becauſe their ſovereign pretended to the honour of being 
a good phyſician, came to him to have inciſions and 
cauſtics applied to their bodies ; for thoſe others ſuffered 
their ſouls, a more noble and delicate part, to be cau- 
teriſed. But, to conclude the ſubject I began with, Ad- 
rian, the emperor, diſputing with the philoſopher Fa- 
vorinus about the meaning of a word, Favorinus ſoon 
yielded him the point; for which his friends blaming 
him, “ You talk ſimply,” ſaid he, „would you make 
« me believe that he who commands thirty legions, is 
* not a man of more learning than I am?“ + Auguſtus 
wrote verſes againſt Aſinius Pollio; * And J,“ ſaid 
Pollio, © ſay nothing, for it is not prudent to take up the 
« pen againſt him who has power to proſcribe.“ And 
theſe were both in the right. For Dionyſus, becauſe he 
could F not equal Philoxenus in poetry, and Plato || in 
reaſoning, condemned the one to the quarries, and ſent 
the other to the iſle of Ægina to be fold for a ſlave. 


Plutarch, ibid. chap. 13. + 2Elii Spartiani Adrianus Cæſar, p. 7 &. 
8, Hiſt. Aug. f Or rather becauſe he was not able to bear the flight opi- 
nion which Philoxenus ſhewed of bis poetry. Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xi. 
cap. a. ſays, that one day, at ſupper-time, as they were reading ſome worth- 
leſs poems of this tyrant, that excellent poet Philoxenus, being charged 
to give his opinion of them, was too free in his anſwer to pleaſe Diony ſi · 
us, for which the tyrant was ſo much incenſed againſt him that be or- 
dered him to be ſent immediately to the quarries, Montaigne is 
miſtaken here with regard to Plato, who was ſold a ſlave in the iſland of 
Agina, by order of Dionyſus the tyrant, becauſe he had ſpoken too freely 
to him; as Diodorus of Sicily ſays poſitively, lib. xv. cap. a. and more 
particularly allo Digg. Laert. in the life of Plato, lib. iii. ſect. 18, 19. In 
theſe two laſt notes the fault I have found with Montaigne I might, in- 
deed, have as wel! placed to the account of Plutarch, who ſays the ver 
lame thing as Montaigne in his treatiſe Of Contentment, or Peace of 
the Mind: chap. 12. yet I cannot but think that Plutarch has here 
been guilty of ſome inaccuracy of expreſſion. 
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CHAP. Vin. 
Of the Art of Diſcourſing. 


The ead of pu- T is the cuſtom of our juſtice to con- 
niſhtnents 3 and demn ſome for a warning to others, 
how the vices Tg condemn them for no other reaſon bur 
of ſome men 4 | 

may ſerve for becauſe they have done amiſs, were down- 
inftructionto. right ftupidity, as Plato fays, for what is 
n, done cannot be undone ; but it is to the 
end they may offend no more, and that others may not 
commit the like offence. We do not reform the man whom 
we hang, but we reform others by him. I do the ſame. My 
errors are ſometimes natural, and neither to be corrected 
nor remedied ; but the benefit which virtuous men do the 
an e by making themſelves imitated, I may do, per. 


. 
. 


aps, in making my conduct avoided, 


Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filius, utque 
Barrus inops! magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis velit ®, 0 


Don't you behold the wealthy Albus' ſon 
How wretchedly he lives, how he's undone ! 
There's Barrus too, how ſhabby is he grown! 
Barrus, the greateſt rake of all the town : 
A good inſtuction for young heirs, that they 
Should not their patrimony fool away. 


Whilſt I proclaim and condemn my own imperfection! 
another perſon will be taught to fear them. The parts that 
I moſt eſteem in myſelf derive more honour from accuſing, 
than from recommending myſelf ; which is the reaſon! 
the oftner relapſe and ſtick to them. But, when all is ſa 
and done, a man never ſpeaks of himſelf without lob 
Self. condemnation is always believed, but ſelt-pral 
never. There may perhaps, be ſome of my own conſtiti- 
tion, who inſtruct me better by contrariety than by fim. 


* Hor, lib. i. ſat. 4. ver. 109, &e. 8 
litude, 
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litude, and more by avoiding than imitating me. Fhis 
was that ſort of diſcipline which the elder Cato had in his 
thoughts, when he ſaid, that “ wiſe men have more to 
&« learn of fools, than fools of wiſe men:“ and that an- 
cient player upon the harp, who, Pauſanias ſaid, uſed to 
compel his ſcholars to go and hear one that lodged op- 

fite to him, who played very ill, that they might there- 
by learn to hate his diſcords and falſe meaſures. 'The hor- 
tor of cruelty more inclines me to mercy than any exam- 
ple of clemency could poſhbly do, A good riding-maſter 
does not ſo much mend my ſeat in the ſaddle as an attor- 
ney, or a Venetian gondolier on horſeback ; and a ſorry 
ſpeaker reforms my language better than a good one, 
The filly look of another perſon always advertifes and ad- 
viſes me ; and that which 1s pungent awakes and rouſes 
much better than what is pleafing. It is fit time for us to 
reform the backward way by diſagreement rather than by 
agreement, by diſcord rather than accord. As [ learn 
little by good examples, I make uſe of bad, which are very 
common. I have endeavoured to render myſelf as agree- 
able as I ſee others offenſive, as conſtant as I ſee others 
fickle, as affable as I ſee others rough, as good as I ſee 
others wicked ; but I propoſed to myſelf meaſures invin- 
cible. | 
| The moſt fruitful and natural exerciſe The ugcfulgen 
of the mind, in my opinion, is converſa- of converſation. 
tion, the uſe of which I find to be more a- 
greeable than any other exerciſe in life. For this reaſon, - 
were I now forced to make my choice at this inſtant, I 
think I would agree rather to loſe my fight than my hear- 
ing, or my ſpeech, The Athenians and the Romans alſo 
held this exerciſe in great honour in their academies: and 
the Italians to this day retain ſome fooſteps of it to their 
great advantage. 

The ſtudy of books is a languid, fee-- 1 is an exereiſe 
ble motion, that does not warm, whereas more inſtuctive 
converſation at once inſtructs and exerciſes, ene 
If I diſcourſe with a man of ſtrong ſenſe, 
and a ſhrewd diſputant, he ſmites me hip and thigh, 
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goads me on the right and left, and his e give m 
vigour to mine. Envy, glory, contention, ſtimulate, and $1 
raiſe me above myſelf ; whereas a unifon of judgment is ¶ le 
a quality that is a perfect nuiſance in converſation. But v. 
as the mind gathers ſtrength, by the communication of MW v1 
vigorous and regular underſtandings, it isnot tobe expreſſ. Ml ar 
ed how much it loſes and degenerates by the continual MW A 
correſpondence and company which we keep with ſuch Ii pi 
whoſe imagination are vulgar and diſtempered. There is MW in 
no contagion which ſpreads like that. I have ſufficient rea- m 
ſon to know the evil of it by dear experience. I love to Ml ai 
» diſcourſe and diſpute; but it is with few men only, and w 
for my own fake; for to be put up as a ſpeRacle before ¶ it 
a great aſſembly, and to make a parade and boaſting of ¶ tc 
a man's flow of wit and words, is, I think, very unbe- b 
coming a perſon of honour. fr 
Nonſenſe is a contemptible quality, but c 


Rot jo Loadls to not to be able to bear with ir, and to fret fr 
ſenſe is a very and vex at it as I do, is another fort of Ml tc 
 Froubleſome = diſeaſe, altogether as troubleſome as non. V 
mind, ſenſe : and this is the very thing of which Nc 


| 1 will now accuſe myſelf, I enter intoa n 
conference and diſpute with great freedom and eaſe, for WW p 
aſmuch as opinion meets in me with a foil very unfit for Wi ti 
(ERIN. and too hard for it to take any deep root. g 

o propoſitions aſtoniſn me, no belief offends me, how b 
contrary ſoever it be to my own, There is no fancy ſo 2 
frivolous and extravagant that dges not ſeem to me to be il » 
very ſuitable to the product of the human underſtanding, WF « 
As forſuch of us, who deprive our judgment of the right WF ti 
of making decrees, we look upon the various opinions c 
with indifference ;. and if we do not incline our judg: b 
ments to them, yet we readily lend an ear to them. WF \ 
Where one ſcale of the ballance is quite empty, I | Wl a 
the other waver under the dreams of an old woman: ani Wi p 
I think myfelf excuſable if I chuſe the odd number, o 
Thurſday rather than. Friday; if I had rather be the b 
twelfth or fourteenth than the thirteenth. at table; if! 


had rather, on A journey, ſee a hare tun by me than crob 
| | my 
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my toad, and that my ſtocking be put on my left foot 
firſt. All ſuch whimſies as are current about us, deſerve 
leaſt to be hearkened unto. As to me they are all mere 
vanity, and that is what they really import. Moreover, 
vulgar and caſual opinions, conſidered in their weight, 
are, indeed, ſomething more than nothing in nature. 
And he who will not ſuffer himſelf to proceed ſo far, falls, 
rhaps, into the vice of obſtinacy, for the ſake of avcid+ 
ing that of ſuperſtition. The contradictions of judge 
ments, therefore, neither offend nor alter me ; they only 
awake and exerciſe me. We ſhun correction, whereas 
we ought to put ourſelves in the way of it, eſpecially when 
it comes by way of conference, and not of authority. As 
to every oppoſition, we do not conſider whether it be juſt, 
but how we ſhall, right or wrong, diſengage ourſelves 
from it. Inſtead of extending our arms we thruſt out our 
claws. I could ſuffer myſelt to be roughly handled by my 
friends telling me that I am a fool and a dreamer. I love 
to hear gentlemen ſpeak, as they think, with caur 
We muſt fortify way harden our organ of hearing againft 
this ceremonious ſound of words. I love a ſtrong and 
manly familiarity and converſation ; a friendſhip that is 
pleaſed with the ſharpneſs and vigour of its communica- 


| tion, as love is with biting and ſcratehing. It is not vi- 


gorous nor generous enough if it be not quarrelſome, if it 
be civilized and artificial, if it treads gingerly, and 1s 
afraid of a ſhock. Negue enim diſputari ſine reprebenſiane 
poteſt &. Cc Nor can there be any diſputation without con- 


<tradiftion.” When Tam contradicted, it rouſes my atten- 


tion but not my indignation. I incline towards him who 
contradicts and inſtructs me. The cauſe of truth ought ta 
be the common cauſe of both the one and the other. 
What anſwer will he make? The paſſion of anger has 
already given a blow to his judgment. Anguith has taken 
poſſeſſion of it before reaſon. It would be of ſervice that 
our diſputes were decided by wagers; that there might 
be a material mark put upon what we loſt, to the end 


* Cic de Fimibus Bon. & Mal. lib. i. 
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that we might keep an account of it, and that my man 
might tell me, © my ignorance and obſtinacy coſt me laſt 
« year a hundred crowns at ſeveral times.” I cheriſh and 
careſs truth in what hand ſoever I find it; I chearfully 
ſurrender to it ; I open my conquered arms to it as far 
off as I can ſee it approaching, and I take a pleaſure in 
being reproved, provided it be not with an air too derid. 
ing and imperious. And I accommodate myſelf to my 
accuſers more frequently for civility ſake than for the ſake 
of amendment, chuſing to gratify and encourage a freedom 
to admoniſh me, by my ready ſubmiſſion to it. Never. 
theleſs it is hard to bring the men of my time to it. They 
have not the courage to correct, becauſe they cannot 
bear to be corrected themſelves. And they always ſpeak 
with diſſimulation in one another's preſence. I take ſo 
great a pleaſure in being judged and known, that it is in 
'a manner indifferent to me in which of the two forms! 
am ſo. My imagination ſo often contradicts and condemns 
itſelf, that it is all one to me if another do it, eſpecially 
confidering that I grant no more authority than what [ 
think fit to his reproof. But lam angry with the man who is 
ſo furly, which I know ſome are, as to be ſorry for his 
admonition if it be not credited, and takes it ſor an at. 
frontifit be not immediately followed. As Socrates always 
received the contradictions to his arguments with a ſmile, 
it may be ſaid that his ſtrength of reaſon was the caule, 
and that the advantage being certain of falling on his 
fide, he accepted them as matter of new victory. Never: 
theleſs we ſee, on the contrary, that there is nothing 
in the caſe that renders our ſentiment ſo delicate a 
an inclination to pre-eminence, and a diſdain of the 
adverſary ; and that, therefore, the weaker diſputant 
has reaſon to take in good part, thoſe contradictions 
that correct and ſet him right. In earneſt, I rathe' 
chuſe to keep company with thoſe who gall me tha! 
thoſe who fear me. It is an infipid and a hurtful ple: 
ſure to have to do with people who admire and make 
way for us. Antiſthenes commanded his children “ never 
to take it kindly, or as a favour, from any man wil 
3 ¶m¶ T Tor 
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commended them *. I find I am much prouder of a 
victory which I gain over myſclf, when in the very heat 
of the contention, I ſurrender to the ſtrength of my ad- 
verſary's argument, than I feel pleaſure in a victory 
which I obtain over him by means of his weakneſs, In 
ſhort, I receive and admit of all manner of attacks thar 
are direct, how weak ſoever; but I am quite out of pa- 
tience with thoſe that are not made in form. ] little 
care What the ſubject is; the opinions are all one to me, 
and the victory is to me a thing almoſt indifferent. I can 
argue a whole day together peaceably, if the debate be. 
carried on with order, I do not require ſtrength and 
ſubtility-ſo much as method; I mean the order which is 
every day obterved in the wranglings of ſhepherds and 
ſhop-boys, but never among us. lt they ſtart from the 
ſubject it is uncivil in them; and yet it is no more than 
what we do ourſelves : but their tun ult and impatience 
does not carry them from their point. They purſue the 
thread of their argument. If they prevent, and do not 
ſtay for one another, they at leaſt underſtand one an- 
other. Any one anſwers too well for me, if he anſwer 
what I ſay. But when the diſpute is confuſed and irre- 
gular, I quit the ſubſtance, and adhere to the form with 
anger and indiſcretion, and fall into a teſty, malicious, 
and imperious way of diſputing, of which I am after- 
wards aſhamed. It is impoſſible to deal fincerely with a 
fool. My judgment is not only depraved under the hand 
of ſo impetuous a maſter, but my conſcience alſo, 

Out diſputes ought to be prohibited 1;;6,...;thar are 
and puniſhed as well as other verbal ill conducted 


. | ought to be pro- 
crunes. Þ What vice do they not create ted; be nl 


hell and accumulate, being always governed conſequences of 
nt and commanded by paſhon ? Wefirſt them. 

INS | | quarrel 
he Plutarch, Of ſalſe Shame, chap. 12. 0 'aloBin®- 'Hexrhic waging tele 
Jal Tai Tiaxerguimeer®- unden den xi imensl at:. Montaigne has con- 


founded this Antilthenius, or Antiſtheneus, as the Latin tranſlation of 
Plutarch calls him, with the chief of the Cynic ſect, who never had the 


furname of Hercules, which Plutarch gives to Antiſthenius, and is con- 
yer ſtantly called Antiſthenes. © : 4 
ho 1 The deſcription which Montaigne gives, from this place to the mark 


% in the next page, of the faults that common attend our diſputes, is 


N 4 very 
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go with the arguments, and then with the men. ele- 
We learn to diſpute purely for the ſake of contradicting; Wtoo 
and, whilſt every one contradicts, and is contradicted, Nef 
it falls out that all that is got by the diſpute is the loſs MW you 
and annihilation of the truth. Plato, therefore, in his W his 
Republic, prohibits this exerciſe to fools and ill-bred , 
ople. To what enq do you go about to inquire into a Wot 
ubject of one who knows not any thing that is worth tea 
knowing ? It is doing ne injury to the ſubject when a the 
man leaves it in order to ſee which way to treat it. I do co. 
not mean a way that is artful and ſcholaſtic, but one that ¶ has 
is natural and obvious to a folid underſtanding. What N pre 
will it be in the end? One goes to the eaſt, the other to 
the weſt. They loſe the main point, and ſcatter it in 4 
crowd of incidents. After ſtorming for an hour, they 
know not what they are looking for. One is low, the 
other high, and the third fideling. One is taken with a 
word and a ſimile: another is no longer ſenſible of the 
oppoſition made to him, he is ſo engaged in his purſuit, 
and thinks of following his own courſe, and not yours: 
another, finding himſelf tao weak to hold the argument, 
fears all, refuſes all, and at the very beginning, mixes 
and confounds the ſubject, or, in the very height of the 
diſpute, ſtops ſhort and grows filent by a peeviſh igno- 
rance, affecting a haughty contempt, or a filly modeſty of 
avoiding contention. This man, provided he ſtrikes, 
cares not how much he lays himſelf open. The other 
counts his very words, and weighs them for reaſons. An. 
other is beholden only to his (Stentor-like) voice, and 
his lungs. Here is one that draws inferences againſt 
himſelf, and another that deafens you with prefaces, and 
impertinent digreſſions . Another falls into downright 
railing, and picks a quarrel for nothing, in order to get 


very juſt, and very agreeably expreſſed. Pere Bouhours was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he has inſerted it almoſt verbatim in lib. iii. of his Art de 
Penſer, chap. 20. C 7. but without directly aſcribing the honour of it 
to Montaigne, whom he only points out by the vague character of the 
_ Celebrated Author; whereas he ought moſt certainly to have named Mon- 
_ faigne expreſly, eſpecially after having juſt criticiſed him in the ſame 
chapter with great ſeyerity, to call it no worſe, when he not only quoted 

| is words, but named him without any ſcruple. * 
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dear of the company and converſation of a wit that is 
too hard for him. This laſt looks not into the reaſon 
of things, but draws a line of circumvallation about 
you; with the logie of his clauſes, and the rules of 
his art. | | | 
Who now does not enter into a diſtruſt The ſtrange a+ 
of the ſciences, and doubt whether he can of that is made 
reap any ſolid advantage from them for | 
the neceſhties of life, conſidering the uſe we put them 
to. Nibil ſanantibus literis *, as Seneca calls it. Who 
has got underſtanding by logic? Where ate all its fine 
promiſes? Nec ad meliùs vivendum, nec ad commodius 
diſerendum ; it neither makes a man live better, nor 
« diſcourſe more pertinently.“ Is there more balderdaſh in 
the brawls of fiſh-women than in the public diſputes of 
the men of this profeſſion? I would rather that a ſon 
of mine ſhould learn the language of the taverns than 
the babble of the ſchools. Take a maſter of arts, and 
diſcourſe with him, does he not make us ſenſible of this 
artificial excellency? Does he not captivate the wo- 
men, and ſuch ignoramuſes as we are, by the admira- 
tion of the ſtrength of his reaſons, and the beauty of his 
method? Does he not govern and perſuade us as he 
will? Why does a man, who has ſo great advantage 
in matter and management, mix railing, indiſcretion, 
and rage, in his diſputations ? Strip him of his gown, 
his hood, and his Latin; let him not batter our ears 
with Ariſtotle, in his puris naturalibus, you will take 
him for one of us, or worſe. By that complication and 
confuſion of language with which they oyerpower us, 
they appear in the light of jugglers, whoſe feats of acti- 
vity ſtrike and impoſe upon our ſenſes, but do not at all 
ſhock our belief; and, their flight of hand excepted, 
they do nothing but what is common and mean. 'They 
are not the leſs fools for their being more learned; I love 
and honour knowledge as much as they who poſſeſs it; 
ind, if a right uſe be made of it, it is the moſt noble 
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and powerful acquiſition of mortals: but in thoſe (of 
whom there is an infinite number) who eſtabliſh their Ml b 


ſufficiency and value upon that baſis, who appeal from Ich 
their underſtanding to their memory, ſub aliend umbri Mar 
latentes +, and can do nothing but by book, I hate it, pe 
if I may venture to ſay it, ſomething worſe than ſtupi. Nu 
dity itfelf. In my country, and in my time, learning ve 
has improved fortunes ſufficiently, but the mind not at It 
all. If it meets with dull ſouls it overcharges and ſuf. Ml ft: 
focates them, leaving them a crude and undigeſted WM to 
maſs; but, as for ſuch as are free of all clogs, it rea. pe 
_ dily purifies and ſubtilizes them. It is a thing of 2e. 
quality almoſt indifferent; a very uſeful accompliſh. ¶ ſu 
ment to a ſublime ſoul, but to others pernicious and Ml fo 
miſchievous ; or rather a thing of very precious vſe, Ml 
that will not ſuffer itſelf to be purchaſed at a low rate, I. 
In ſome hands it is a ſceptre, in others a rattle. tri 
21 2. hut to proceed ; what greater victor th 
management, do you hope for, than to convince your th 
that gives a va- enemy that he is not able to encounter fei 
2 to diſputa- yu? When you get the better of yo ad 
| poſition, it is truth that wins; when you vr 
get the advantage of order and method, it is you that m. 
win. I am of opinion that, in Plato and Xenophon, Ml ba 
Socrates diſputes more for the ſake of the diſputant MM th: 


than of the diſpute, and more to inſtruct Euthydenu we 
and Protagoras in the knowledge of their impertinene i lar 
than in the impertinence of their art. He graſps at the an 
firſt ſubject, like one who has a more profitable ain m. 
than to explain it, namely to clear the underſtanding f x 
which he takes upon him to cultivate and exerciſe. I] 7c: 
is our proper buſineſs to be ſtirring, and upon the hu th: 
after truth; and, if we proſecute the chace ill and im lei 
pertinently, we are inexcuſable. To fail in ſeizing, iti liv 
another thing. For we are born to ſearch after truth fre 
though it is the province of a greater power to poſſeſs . or 
It is nat, as Democritus ſaid, concealed in the unfatiow 


+ Seneca, epiſt. 33. i. e. We are always tranſlators, and never % 
thors. N F 
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ple dee ps, but rather elevated to an infinite height in 
the divine knowledge. The world is but a ſchool of in- 
quiry. It is not who ſhall enter the field, but who ſhall 

rform the beſt courſes. He may as well play the fool 
who ſpeaks the truth, as he who utters a falſchood ; for 
we are upon the manner, not the matter of ſpeaking, 
It is my humour to regard the form as much as the ſub- 
ſtance, and the advocate as much as the cauſe, according 
to the rule laid down by Alcibiades. And J amuſe my- 
ſelf every day in reading authors, without minding their 
learning; their method being what I look for, not their 
ſubje&t. Juſt ſo too I hunt after the converſation of 
ſome celebrated genius ; not that he may teach me, but 
that I may know him; and that then, if he be worth it, 
| may imitate him. It is in every man's power to ſpeak 
truly, but the talent of a few only to ſpeak me- 
thodically, prudently, and fully. By conſequence, 
the falſity which proceeds from ignorance, does not of- 
fend me, but the folly of it. I have broke off ſeveral 
advantageous bargains by reaſon of the impertinent 
wrangling of thoſe with whom I treated. I am not 
moved once in a year at the faults of thoſe over whom I 
have any power ; but for the ſtupidity and obſtinacy of 
their allegations, and their foolth and brutiſh excuſes, 
we are every day ready to ſeize one another by the col- 
lar. They neither underſtand what is ſaid, nor why, 
and anſwer accordingly, which is enough to make a man 
mad. I never feel any ſevere ſhock in my. head but 
when it is knocked by another head ; and am more 
ready to compound for the crimes of my domeſtics than 
their raſhneſs, impertinence and folly. Let them do 
leſs, provided they are capable of doing it right. You 
live in hopes of warming their affection to you; but 
from a blockhead, there is nothing worth to be had, 
or hoped for. | 

But what if I take things otherwiſe A great fault 
than they are? It is poſſible I may; {eto 8 
and, therefore, I accuſe my own impati- the follies of 
ence; and hold, in the firſt place, that ther. 
ſuch impatience is as vicious in him who is in the right as 
in him who is in the wrong. For it is always a * 
nic 
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nical ſourneſs not to be able to bear a form differen 
from one's own. Beſides, there really is not a greater, 
more conſtant, and more unaccountable folly than to 
be moved and provoked at the follies of mankind ; for 
it chiefly makes us quarrel with ourſelves, and the an. 
cient philoſopher never wanted occaſion for his tears 
whilſt he confidered himſelf. Miſo *, one of the ſeven 
fages, who was of the temper of Timon and Democti. 
tus, being aſked, + What he laughed at, being alone?” 
Made anſwer, „For the very reaſon becauſe I laugh 
alone.“ How many filly things, in my opinion, do 
J ſay and anſwer every day of my life; and then hoy 
many more according to the opinion of others? If] 
bite my own lips at it, what muſt others do? In ſhort, 
we muſt live among the living, and let the river run 
under the bridge without our care, or at leaſt without 
our being diſturbed... Ta ſpeak the truth, how comes 
it that we can meet a man with a hump-back, or any 
other deformity, without being angry at it; and cannot 
bear to meet with a perſon who is of a wrong head, 
without putting ourſelves into a paſſion? This criminal 
fourneſs fticks more to the judge than to the crime, Let 
us always have this ſaying of Plato in our mouths, * Do 
not I think things wrong becauſe I am wrong myſelf? 
* Am not I myſelf in fault > May not my admonition 
e rebound upon myſelf ?” A wiſe and divine check this, 
which laſhes the moſt univerſal and common error of 
mankind. Not only the reproaches that we caſt upon 
one another, but our reaſons alſo; our arguments and 
controverſies are generally liable to be retorted upon us, 
and we are hurt with our own weapons. Of this ant. 
quity has left me very grave examples. It was ſaid inge- 
"mouſly, and very pertinently by Eraſmus, in his Adages, 
Stercus cuique ſuum bene olet. We ſee nothing behind u. 
We expole ourſelves to laughter a hundred times 4 da}, 
while we laugh at our neighbour, and deteſt in others the 
very faults that are more conſpicuous in ourſelves, and 
which we admire with wonderful impudence and inadver 


© Diog. Laert. in the life of Miſo, lib. i. $ 108. 
tene 
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tency. It was but yeſterday that I faw a man of good 
ſenſe pleaſantly and juſtly ridiculing the folly of another, 
who batters the ears of all companies with the catal 

of his genealogies and alliances, above half of them falſe 
(for they whoſe titles are moſt dubious and uncertain, 
are the moſt apt to fall upon ſuch ridiculous topics), 
and, at the ſame time, had he looked at home, he would 
have found, that he was altogether as mtemperate and 
impertinent in publiſhing and crying up the pedigree of 
his wife, O! the impertinent aſſurance with which the 
wife ſees herſelf armed by her own huſband! If he 
underftood Latin we would ſay to him, | 


Agefis bec non inſanit ſatis ſud ſponte, inſtiga *. 
If of herſelf ſhe be not mad enough, 
Be ſure to urge her to the utmoſt proof, 


do not ſay that no man ſhould accuſe who is not clear 
himſelf; for then the one would ever accuſe, not even 
he that is clear from the fame ſort of ſtain; but I mean, 
that while our judgment falls upon another whoſe name 
5 then in queſtion, it does not exempt us from an in- 
ternal and ſevere juriſdiction. It is an office of charity 
that the man who cannot reclaim himſelf from a vice, 
ſhould, nevertheleſs, endeavour to remove it in another, 
in whom, perhaps, it may not have taken fo deep and 
malignant a root. Neither do I think it a pertinent 
anſwer to him, who admoniſhes me of my fault, to tell 
him that he is guilty of the ſame. What does this 
hignify ? The admonition is, notwithſtanding true and 
uſeful, If we had a good noſe our ordure would be the 
more offenſive to us, becauſe it is our own. And So- 
crates is of opinion, that whoever fhould find himſelf, 
bis ſon, and a ſtranger, guilty of any violence and 
% vrong, ought to begin with himſelf, to preſent himſelf 
„rt to the ſentence of juſtice ; and, in order to purge 
bimſelf, to implore the aſſiſtance of the haygman. The 
{on ſhould take place next, and then the ſtranger, If 
this precept ſeem a little too ſevere, he ought, at leaſt, 


q * Ter, Andria act iv, ſcene 2. ver. g. 
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to preſent himſelf the firſt to the Ning of his own eon- 
ſcience. | | | 

That which The ſenſes which perceive things only l 
firikes our ſenſes by external accidents, are our proper and Ne 
determines our firſt judges; and it is no wonder if, in 
judgments. The : if To 
gravity, robe, all the parts of our ſocial duty, there is MW" 
and fortune of fo perpetual and univerſal a mixture of I 
ah poi on. ceremonies and ſuperficial appearance, 
fand filly things inſomuch that therein confiſts the bef 
rat fall from 15 and moſt effectual part of our civil go. 
z + vernment. It is ſtill man with whom we 
have to do, whoſe condition is wonderfully corporel, 
As for thoſe who, of late years, have aimed to erect ſuch 
a conteniplative and immaterial exerciſe of religion for 
us, let them not wonder if there be ſome who think it 
had ſlipped and vaniſhed through their fingers, had it nat 
continued among us as a mark, title, and inſtrument of 
diviſion and partition, mcre than by itſelf. As in a con. 
ference, the gravity, the robe, and the fortune of the 
ſpeaker, often give a reputation to vain and filly argu- 
ments; it is not to be preſumed, but that a gentleman 
ſo attended, and that ſtrikes ſuch an awe, has ſome ſuf. 
ficiency in him that is more than common ; and that the 
man to whom the king has given ſo many commiſſions 
and offices, a man of ſo ſolemn and ſupercilious a coun- 
tenance, muſt be a perſon of greater abilities than an. 
other who ſalutes him at a great diſtance, and who ha: 
no employment. Not only the words, but the grimacs 
of thoſe people, are confidered, and put to the account, 
every one making ic his buſineſs to give them ſome {int | 
and ſolid conſtruction, If they condeſcend to comme! are 
converſation, and you offer them any thing but appro-M ma 
bation and reverence, they knock you down with tit WM tin 
authority of their experience: they have heard, the in. 
have ſeen, they have done ſo and ſo; you are cruſhel fire 
with examples. I would chuſe to tell them that the exe 
fruit of a ſurgeon's experience is not the hiſtory of 5M has 
practice, and his calling to mind that he has cured fo mo 
people of the plague, and three of the gout, unleſs he his 
knows how to extract ſomething from it on —_— 0 
: | or 
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form his judgment, and make us ſenſible that he is 
thereby become the wifer in the uſe of his art. As in a 
concert of muſic, we do not hear a lute, a harpſichord, 
and a flute alone, but one blended harmony of all the 
inſtruments together. If they are improved by travel- 
ling, or by their poſts, their underſtanding will make it 
appear. It is not enough to count the experiments? 
they muſt be weighed and ſorted, digeſted and diſtilled, 
in order to extract the arguments and inferences which 
they carry with them. There were never ſo many hiſ- 
torians. It is always good and uſeful to attend to them, 
for they furniſh us every where with excellent and com- 
mendable inſtructions from the magazine of their memo- 
ry, which, doubtleſs, is of great importance to the ſup- 
port of life. But it is not this we ſeek for now: we ex- 
amine whether theſe relaters and collectors of things are 
commendable themſelves. I hate every kind of tyranny, 
both in words and deeds, I heartily ſet myſelf againſt 
thoſe vain circumſtances which deceive our judgment 
through the ſenſes; and, whilſt I narrowly obſerve theſe 
extraordinary grandees, I find, that at beſt, they axe but 
men as others are. ; 


Rarus enim ferme ſenſus communis in illa 
Foriun *, | 


— — for "tis rare 
If wealth uncommon, common ſenſe can ſhare. 


Perhaps, we think them leſs than they e et n 
re, by reaſon they undertake more, and app ſome-. 
make a greater parade, and at the ſame times to be more 
ume do not perform what they engaged Rn OO 
in. There muſt be more vigour and 225 
ſtrength in the bearer than the burden. He who has not 
exerted his full ſtrength, leaves you to gueſs whether he 
has ſtill more, and whether he has been tried to the ut- 
moſt of what he is able to perform. He who ſinks under 
his burden, diſcovers the meaſure of his ſtrength, and the 


* Juy, ſat. viii. ver. 73. 


weakneſs 
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weakneſs of bis ſhoulders. This is the reaſon why ve 
find fo many more filly mortals among the learned than n 
there are others. Some of them u have made good all 
huſbandmen, good merchants, and good artificers : their Me 
ſtock of natural vigour was proportioned to thoſe call. W'** 
ings. Knowledge is a thing of great weight: they faint 
under it. Their genius has neither vigour nor dexterity 
enough to diſplay and diſtribute this rich and powerful 
matter, nor to make uſe and advantage of it, fr has no 
prevailing virtue but in a ſtrong nature; and ſuch ng. 
tures are very rare. The weak ones, ſays Socrates, ſpoil 
the dignity of philoſophy by handling it. It appears uſe. 


leſs and vicious when it is not well proved *. Thus ity A 

that they ſpoil and make fools of themſelves. . 

* an 

Humani qualis fimulator fimius oris, tir 

Quem puer, arridens, pretioſo ſtamine ſerum re: 
Velavit, nudaſque nates ac terga reliquit, 

Ludibrium menſis 4. fe; 

; k1 

Juſt like an ape that, ſprung from mimick race, 0 

With various aſpects counterfeits man's face, ſh 


Which boys, for ſport, with filken veſt adorn, 
But leave its buttocks bare, to raiſe their ſcorn. 


Nor is it enough for thoſe who govern and command us, 
who have the world, as we ſay, in a ſtring, to be ment 
common underſtanding, and to be able to do what we 
can; for if they are not very much ſuperior to us the, 
are far below us, ſince as they promiſe more they ought 
to perform more, 


Like precious liquor which is ſpoiled if poured into a veſſel thatis ar 
not clean. | : 


| Sincerum eft nifi vas, guodcumque infundis, aceſcit. 
5 Tainted veſſels ſour their contents. 


+ Claudian in Eutrop. lib. i. ver. 303, &c. 
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Let filence in them not only gives them gijence is of ad. 
an air of reſpect and gravity, but often mirable uſe to 
alſo conduces to their profit and ſervice, gat 
Megabyſus going one day to ſee Apelles in his painting 
room, ſat ſtill a long time without ſpeaking a word; 
but at laſt, beginning to diſcourſe of his pertormances, 
he received this harſh reprimand from him: * Whilft 
« thou waſt filent * thou ſeemedſt to be ſome perſon of 
great account, becauſe of thy chains, and thy pompous 
« appearance; but now that we have heard thee ſpeak, 
« there is not the meaneſt boy in my work-ſhop that does 
% not deſpiſe thee,” His magnificent habit, and his 
eat ſtate, condemned his ignorance the more, while 
he talked of painting ſo impertinently. He ought to 
have ſaid nothing at all, and not betrayed his ſuperficial 
and conjectural knowledge. How many fools, in my 
time, have paſſed for men of prudence and capacity, by 
reaſon of their gravity and taciturnity |! f 
Dignities and offices are of neceſſity con- T1, greateſt 
ferred more by fortune than by merit, and offices diſtri- 
kings are often blamed for it wrongfully. wank mers 
On the contrary, it 1s a wonder that they 2 
ſhould have ſo much fortune with ſo little ſkill, 


Principis eft virtus maxima, noſſe ſuos F. 


No greater. virtue can a prince enjoy 
Than well to know the men he would employ, 


For nature has not given them a ſight that can extend to 
ſo many people, to diſcern where lies the preference, and 
to penetrate into our breaſts, where our will and worth 
are beſt to be known. They muſt make choice of us by 
conjecture and trial; by our family, wealth, learning, 
and by the voice of the people; all very weak arguments. 
Whoever could find out a way to form a right judgment 
of this, and to chuſe men by reaſon, would, by ſo doing, 
eſtabliſh a perfect form of government. a 


Plutarch, in his treatiſe How to diſtinguiſh the flatterer from the 
friend, chap. 14. + Martial. lib. viii. epig. 15. ver. ut. 


Vol. III. | O Nay 
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„ We Nay more, he has brought this grand 
den be always affair to a point. This is ſaying ſomething, 
roof of ſul but not enough: for this opinion is juſſ ſcat 
yy 1 admitted, that we are not to judge of coun. Nane 
ſels by events. The Carthaginians“ puniſhed their gene. 
rals for giving wrong advice, though it was attended with Hos 
happy ſucceſs; and the people of Rome often refuſed tri. Huf 
umph for great and very advantageous victories, becauſe 
ſuch ſucceſs. was not to be expected from the general; 
conduct. We commonly ſee in the tranſactions of the (Mir! 
world, that fortune, to ſhew us her power in all thing, ſite 
and which takes pleaſure in mortifying our prefumption, Tb 
not being able to make fools wiſe, ſhe makes them happy ref 
in ſpite of virtue, and is forward to favour thoſe operations 
which are moſt purely of her own plan. Hence it is that 
we daily fee the fimpleſt amongſt us bring very great by- 
fineſs, both public and private, to an iſſue: and as Siran- 
nez t, the Perſian, made anſwer to thoſe who wondered 
how his affairs ſucceeded ſo ill, conſidering that his deli 
berations were ſo wiſe: © that he was ſole maſter of his 
ce purpoſes, but the ſucceſs of his affairs was wholly in tte 
& power of fortune 3. Theſe may return the ſame anſyer, 


but with a contrary bias; Moſt of the affairs of thi pla 
world are performed by accidents. an 
| qu 

Fata viam inveniunt ||. Ti 
The Fates are ſure to find a way. der 


Ihe event often juſtifies very fooliſh conduct. Our inter 
8 poſition is as it were but a thing of courſe, and mor 
commonly a conſideration of uſe and example than me 

reaſon. Being amazed at the greatneſs of a deed, I hain") 
formerly been acquainted, by thoſe who have peforme 


The Carthaginians are ſaid to have hanged up their generals, tho" 
victorious, if the advice they ated by was wrong, Tit. Liv. lib. xxx 
cap. 43. + Or rather Seiramnes Z#gdwmns, as we read it in Plutarch, i 
prologue to the Remarkable ſayings of the ancient kings, princes, u 

. generals. fü Plutarch in the preface, above mentioned, to the Remus 
able ſayings. Virgil. Ecid. iv. in. ver. 395. | 


* it 


| 
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, of their motives and their addreſs, and have found 
zothing therein but very ordinary advice; and the moſt 
ommon and cuſtomary are alſo, perhaps, the moſt ſure 
nd convenient for practice, if not for ſhow. What if 
he plaineſt reaſons are the beſt planned? What if the 
loweſt, the baſeſt, and moſt beaten, are beſt adapted to 
affairs? In order to preſerve the authority of the counſels 
f kings, it is not neceſſary that prophane perſons ſhould 
participate in them, or ſee farther into them than the 
firſt out- line. My conſultation ſkims over the ſubje& a 


little, and Alightly conſiders it by the firſt appearances. 


The ſtreſs and main of the buſineſs I have been uſed to 
refign to heaven. | 


Permitte divis cetera *. 
Leave to the gods the reſt, 


Good fortune and ill fortune are, in @._. W 

my opinion; two ſovereign powers. It is very great 

z folly to think that human prudence can agen human 
play the part of fortune; and vain is his wich 
attempt who preſumes to comprehend cauſes and conſe- 
quences, and to lead the progreſs gf his deſign, as it were, 
by the hand : vain, eſpecially in military deliberations. 
There never was greater circumſpection and military pru- 
dence than has been ſometimes ſeen amongſt us. Could 
it be that men were afraid of periſhing by the way, that 
they reſerved themſelves for the cataſtrophe of the game? 
I even affirm, that our ah wiſdom and conſulation for 
moſt part, follow the conduct of chance. My will and 
my reaſon are ſometimes moved by one impulſe, and 
ſometimes by another; and many of thoſe. movements 
govern themſelves without me. My reaſon has uncertain, 
and caſual agitations. 


* Horat. lib. i. ode 9. ver. 9» , 
92 Ver: 
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Viertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 

- Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat, 

© Concipiunt *, | 

Now one impreſſion in their boſoms dwells ; 
Another, when the wind the clouds diſpels. 


If we but obſerve who are the men of the greateſt ſuꝶ 
in cities, and who do their own buſineſs beſt, we ſhall 
commonly find that they are men the leaſt qualified. Wo- 
men, children, and fools, have had the fortune to go. 
vern large dominions equally well with princes of the 
greateſt abilities; and we find, ſays Thucydides, that 
the ſtupid governors out-number thoſe of better under. 
ſtandings. We aſcribe the effects of their good fortune 
to their prudence, | 


Ut quiſque fortund utitur, 
Tia precellet ;, atque exinde ſapere illum omnes dicimus +, 


According to their wealth all men we prize ; 
The rich are ſure to be cried up for wiſe, 


Wherefore I make no manner of ſcruple to deelare, that 
events ara ſlender proofs of our worth and capacity. 

Mw wo are Now I was upon this point, that there 
impoſed upon needs no more than to ſee a man raiſed i 
by ank. honour; though we knew him but three 
days before to be a man of little conſequence, yet an 
idea of his greatneſs and ſufficiency inſenſibly ſteals upon 
our opinions ; and we perſuade ourſelves that as he in- 
creaſes in equipage and credit, ſo he increaſes in merit. 
We judge of him not according to his worth, but, 
we do of counters, according to the prerogative of h 
rank. Let luck but turn, fo that he fall again, and be 
mixed with the common crowd, every one inquires wit 
aſtoniſhment into the cauſe of his having been raiſed {9 
high. Is it he?“ ſay they. Did he know no bet 
* ter when he was in place? Are princes ſo eaſily ſatisfied! 
« Really we were in fine hands,” This very thing is what 


* vs Geor, lib. i. ver: 420, &c. | + Frautus in Pleud, ad i. * 
4 | : I hare 
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have often ſeen in my time. Nay the maſk of greatneſs, . 
which is repreſented in comedies in ſome meaſure affects 
and deceives us. What I myſelf adore in kings, is 
the crowd of their adorers. All reverence and ſubmiſſion 
z due to them, except that of the underſtanding. -My , 
reaſon is not obliged to bow and bend, but my knees are. 
Melanthius, being aſked what he thought of the tragedy. 
of Dionyſius, ſaid, „I have not ſeen it, it is fo obſcured . 
« with Janguage “.“ And moſt of thoſe, who judge of 
the diſcourſes of great men, ſhould ſay I did not under- 
ſand its drift, it was was ſo obſcured with gravity, gran- 
deur, and majeſty. Antiſthenes one day. perſuaded the 
Athenians to give order ＋ that their aſſes might be as 
ell employed in the tillage of their lands as their horſes, 
The anſwer made to him was, that “ the aſs was an 
animal not born for ſuch ſervice.” It is all one,” re- 
plied he, “ you need only command it to be done; 
«* for the moſt ignorant and incapable men that you em- 
« ployed in your military orders, immediately become 
« worthy by your employing them.” This is much like 
the cuſtom of many nations who, when they have choſen 
a king, canonize him; and do not think it enough to. 
honour him, if they do not alſo adore him. The people. 
of Mexico, after the ceremonies of his coronation are 
over, dare no more to look him in the face; but, as if. 
they had made him a god, as well as a king, among the. 
aths they make him take, to maintain their religion, 
laws and libertjes, to be valiant, juſt, and courteous z 
he ſwears alſo to make the ſun travel with its uſual light, 
to make the clouds diſtil at the proper ſeaſon, the rivers. 
to run in their channels, and to make the earth bear 
all things neceſſary for his people. | 
I difſent from this common practice, Mon tiges apt 
and have the more diſtruſt of a man's ca- 8 
pacity when I ſee it accompanied with a from the mo- 


; t that he is 
great fortune, and the public applauſe. — 0 


We ought to conſider of how great advan- great poſt, 
lage it is for a man to ſpeak when he 


Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Hearing, chap. 7. of Amyot's tranſlation; 
. | Diog. Laert. in the life of Antiſthenes, lib. vi. & 8, where this is told 


4 manner ſomewhat different, but in the main it amounts to the fame 
"gs : 


O 3 pleaſes, 
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pleaſes, to chuſe his ſubject, to break off the argument, 
or change it with a magiſterial authority, to defend himſelf 
apainſt thoſe who argue with him by a nod of the head, 
a ſmile, or by ſilence, in the preſence of an aſſeinbly 
trembling with reverence and reſpect. A man of a mon- 
ſtrous fortune, offering to give his judgment in a flight 
diſpute that was fooliſhly ſet on foot at his table, began 
in theſe very words, © he who ſays otherwiſe than fo or 
& ſo, muſt be a liar, or an ignoramus.” Purſue this phi- 
loſophical point ſword- in-hand. 

b There is another obſervation I have 


1 — 2 made, that has been of great ſervice to me, 
a right judg- which is, that in diſputes and conferences, 
hve car 2 man's all the phraſes which we think good, are 
converſation. not immediately to be accepted. Moſt 


men are rich in horrowed ſtock. One man 

may happen to ſay a good thing, to give an excellent 
anſwer, and advance a notable ſentence without knowing 
the force of it. That a man is not maſter of all that he 
borrows may be, perhaps, verified in myſelf. It is not al. 
ways neceflary to yield preſently to what is advanced, 
whatever truth or beauty it has. Either a man muſt hear- 
tily oppoſe it, or draw back, on pretence of not under- 
ſtanding it, to try in all parts how it is lodged in its au- 
thor. It may happen that we may embaraſs ourſelves, 
and help to puſh the argument too far. I have ſometime, 
in the neceſſity and heat of combat, made puſhes that 
have'gone through and through, beyond my defign and 
expectation. I only gave them in number, but they were 
received by weight : in like manner, when I contend with 
24 briſk diſputant, I pleaſe myſelf with anticipating his 
concluſions; J eaſe him of the trouble of explaining 
himſelf, I endeavour to prevent his imagination whill 
it is yet ſpringing up and imperfect; the order and 
pertinency of his underſtanding warns and threatens 
me at a good diſtance. With theſe I take a courie 
quite contrary, IT muſt underſtand and ſuppoſt 
nothing but by them. If they give judgment in ge- 
neral' terms, this is good, this is bad,” and that the) 
happen to be in the right, ſee if it be not fortune that 
hits it off for them. Let them circumſcribe, and 4 
akon Boo Bone mn Bu 
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their judgment a little, why, or how is it ſo. Theſe uni- 
E Noerſal judgments, which I ſee ſa common, fignity no- 


thing. Theſe are men who falute a whole people in a 
ly crowd together. Such as have a perfc& knowledge of 
5 them take notice of, and ſalute them particularly, and 


by name; but it is a hazardous attempt. From hence 
| bave frequently ſeen it fall out that ſhallow wits, af- 
ſecting to appear ingenious in taking notice of the beau- 
tiful paſſages in a work which they are reading, fix 
their admiration with ſo ill a choice, that, inſtead of diſ- 
covering the author's exceilerice to us, they only expoſe 
their own 1gnorance. It is a falſe exclamation to ſay, 
« this is fine,“ after having heard a whole page of Vir- 
oil By this means the cunning ones ſave their credit. 
But to undertake to follow him by a paſſage here and 
there, and, with a poſitive and approved judgment, to 
attempt the obſerving where a good author ſurpaſles 
himſelf, weighing the terms, phraſes, inventions, and 
yarious excellencics, one after another, by all means for- 
bear it. Videndum eſt non modo, quid quiſque loquatur, 105 
etiam, guid guiſque ſentiat, atque etiam, quad de cauſa quiſ- 
que ſentiat T; ** we are not only to obſerve what every 
* one ſays, but alſo what he thinks, and for what rea- 
* ſon he thinks ſo.” 1 every day hear fools ſay things 
that are not filly. If they ſay a good thing, let us exa- 
mine where they had it. We help them to make uſe of 
this fine expreſſion, and of that fine argument, which 1s 
not their own, and which they anly have in keeping : 
they bolt them out at a venture, and by gueſs; we make 
them turn out to their credit and eſteem. You lend them 
a hand, but to what purpoſe? They do not think | 
themſelves obliged to you for it, and become ſtill the 
greater blockheads, Never ſecond them ; let them go on 
in their own way; they will handle the ſubject like 
people afraid to burn their own fingers. They neither 
dare to change its ſituation nor light, nor to dive into it. 
Shake it ever ſo little, it ſlips through their fingers; and, 
be their cauſe ever ſo good and ſtrong, they give it up to 
you, Theſe are fine weapons, but have not good hafts, 
1 Cic. de Offic. lib, i, cap. 47. 

O04 How 
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How many times have I ſeen the proof of them. No, 
if you go to explain things to them, and confirm them, 
they catch at it, and immediately ſteal the advantage of 
your interpretation, by ſaying, * that was what I waz 
« going to ſay; that was juſt my thought, and if I did 
« not expreſs it ſo clearly it was for want of language.“ 
This is mere gaſconade. There had need be malice it- 
ſelf employed to correct this haughty ſtupidity. Hege- 
ſias's doctrine, that we are neither to hate nor accuſe, but 
to inſtruct, 1s right elſewhere; but here it is injuſtice, 
and inhumanity, to relieve and ſet him right, who cares 
not for it, and is the worſe for it. I love to let them 
fink deeper, and intangle themſelves more and more in 
the mire, till at laſt, if ir be poſſible, they may own 
their miſtake; Folly and nonſenſe are not to be cured 
by admonition, of which we may properly ſay, as Cyrus 
did to the perſon who importuned him to make an har- 
rangue to his army juſt before a battle, viz. that men 
are not immediately rendered valiant and warlike, by a 
fine oration, no more than a man ſuddenly becomes a 
muſian by hearing a fine ſong. Theſe are apprentice- 
ſhips that are to be ſerved before-hand by a long and 
conſtant diſcipline, We owe this care, and this afſiduity 
of correctionand inſtruction, to our own people; but togo 
and preach to the firſt perſon that paſſes by, and to lord 
it over the ignorance and folly of the firſt we meet, isa 
cuſtom that I heartily abhor. I rarely do it, even in 
private diſcourſe, and ſooner give up my cauſe than pro- 
ceed to fuch retrograde and magiſterial inſtructions 
My temper is unfit either to ſpeak or write for petty 
princes. But in things which are ſaid in common, or 
amongſt others, however falſe and abſurd I think them, 
I never oppoſe them either by word or ſign. 
The mot di As to the reſt, nothing puts me ſo much 
agreeable thing out of conceit with 4 fool, as that he 
2 — = pleaſes himſelf more than any man of 
every thing that ſenſe can reaſonably pleaſe himſelf. Its 
be ſays. a misfortune that prudence forbids u 
ſelf-contentment and confidence, and ſends us always 
away diſcontented and diffident in caſes, where 9a 
3 | a "2 
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and raſhneſs fill thoſe that are guilty of them with jo 
and aſſurance. The ignorant are they who look back 
at other men over the ſhoulder, always returning from 
the combat full of joy and triumph. 'And this haugh- 
tineſs of ſtyle, and gaiety of countenance, often gives 
them the advantage, in the opinion of by-ſtanders, wha 
are commonly weak and incapable of rightly judging 
and diſcerning the real advantages. Obſtinacy and ve» 
hemence in opinion 1s the ſureſt proof of ſtupidity, Is 
there any thing ſo poſitive, reſolute, ſcornful, con- 
templative, ſerious, and grave as an als ? 

May we not incorporate in diſcourſe ,. cerg 
and converſation the ſharp and pointed of ſmart and 
expreſſions which mirth and familiarity S repartees in 
introduce among friends, pleaſantly and um 
briſkly jeſting with, and bantering one another? This 
is an exerciſe for which my natural gaiety fits me well 
enough ; and, though it be not as tedious and ſerious, 
as that other exerciſe which I mentioned juſt now, it is 
every whit as acute and ingenious, and, as Lycurgus 
thought, altogether as uſeful, For my part, I contri- 
bute more freedom than wit to it, and am more obliged 
to luck than to invention ; but I am perfect in ſuffering, 
for I can bear a retaliation that ts not only tart but in- 
diſcreet alſo, without being at all moved. And when- 
ever I am attacked, if I have not a briſk repartee ready, 
do not trouble myſelf by purſuing the ſubject with a 
nauſeous impertinent<onteſt, bordering upon obſtinacy. 
let it drop; am glad to give up the point, and wait a. 
better opportunity to take ſatisfaction. No merchant is 
always a gainer. Moſt men, when their ſtrength fails 
them, change their countenance and voice; and, by an 
unſeaſonable indignation, inſtead of revenging them- 
ſelves, accuſe at once their own folly and impatience, 
In theſe jovial moments we ſometimes pinch the private 
ſtrings of our imperfections, which, when compoſed, we 
cannot touch without offence ; and we hint our defects 
to one another to our advantage. "1 

There are other rough and indiſcreet contentions, after 
the French manner, which I mortally hate. I have a 2 

| cr 
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der ſkim, which is ſenſible of the leaſt touch. T have, in 
my time, known two princes of our royal blood interred, 


who loſt their lives by ſuch a diſpute, It is unhand- 
ſome, at play, to fall out and fight. 


. When [ have a mind to judge of any one, I aſk him 
he likes himſelf, to what degree his ſpeech, or hi 
work pleaſes him. I bar thoſe fine apologies : I did 
„ it only for my paſtime; I was not an hour about it; ! 
„have not looked over it ſince.“ 


Ablatum mediis opus eft incudibus iſtis *, 


This work, unfiniſhed, from the anvil came. 


What method Well but, fay I, ſet thoſe pieces aſide, 
Montaigne took and give one that repreſents you entire, 
Lox 71 deus ſuch a one as you would be meaſured by. 
poſition, when And then what do you think is the belt 
the author ſub- part of your performance? Is it this 
en. part, or that? the grace, or the ſubject, 
the invention, the judgment, or the learning? For J com- 
monly find, that men are as wide of the mark in judging 
of their own works, as thoſe of others ; not only by rca- 
ſon of the fondneſs they haye for them, but for want of 
ability to know and diſtinguiſh them. The work, by its 
own merit and fortune, 'may ſecond the workman, and 
outſtrip him beyond bis invention and knowledge. For 
my part, I do not judge of the value of other men's 
works more obſcurely than of my own; and the rife and 
fall of my Eſſays, in my eſtimation, is very wavering 
and inconſtant, There are many books that are uſeful 
upon account of their ſubjects, from which the author de- 
rives no praiſe and there are good books, as well as good 
works, which are a diſgrace to the operator. I may 
write of the manner of our feaſts, of the faſhion of our 
cloaths, and may treat of them with an ill grace. I maj 
publiſh the edifts of my time, and the letters of princes 
that are handed about. I may make an abridgment of 1 


* Ovid, Triſt. lib. i. eleg. 6. ver. 39. 
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good book (though all abridgments of * good books are 
filly) which book may come to be loſt, and the like. 
Poſterity may receive ſingular benefit from ſuch com 

fitions ; but what honour ſhall I get, unleſs it be by mere 
good luck? A great part of the authors of note are in 
this condition, Several years ago, when I read Philip de 
Comines, who is, doubtleſs, a very good author, I took 
notice of this, as an uncommon maxim, „ that a man 
% ſhould be cautious of doing his maſter ſo much ſervice 
« as to hinder him from meeting with a juſt requital.” 
I ought to commend the invention, not him; for I not 
long ago met with it in Tacitus, who ſays, © that bene- 
« fits give us pleaſure, while they are not too great to be 
« requited ; but, when they far exceed that, hatred is re- 
« turned inſtead of thanks +,” And Seneca does not 
ſcruple to ſay, Nam qui non putat eſſe lurpe non reddere, 
non vult efſe cui reddat ; * he who thinks it a ſhame not 
« to make a requital, wiſhes the man, to whom he owes 
„ it, was not in being.” Quintus Cicero ſays, a little 
more feintly, Qui ſe non putat ſatis facere, amicus eſſe nulla 
modo poteſt |, he who thinks it not in his power to make 
c you ſatisfaQtion, can by no means be your friend.” The 
ſubject, according to what it is, may procure the writer 
a reputation for learning, and a good memory ; but to 
inſpect him, and ſee what talents are moſt his own, and 
moſt worthy, and the vigour and beauty of his genius, 
it is neceſſary to know what is his own, and what is not 
ſo; and, in that which 1s not his own, to confider how 
much we are obliged to him for the choice, diſpoſition, 
ornament, and language, which he has furniſhed. Whar 
if he has borrowed the matter, and ſpoiled the form, as 
often happens? We, who have little acquaintance with 
books, are in this difficulty, that, when we meet with 
ſome beautiful invention in any modern poet, any power- 
ful argument in a preacher, we dare not, however, com- 


Somebody, however, has thonght fit to publiſh a kind of abridgment 
Montaigne's Eflays (called L'Eſprit des Eſſais, &c.) but, as if the 

abridgment had been made only to juſtify Montaigne's obſervation, it 
ied as it were in its birth, and is not like to be ever reprinted, 

+ Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. cap. 18. J Seneca, ep. $1. 

| Q. Cicer, de Petitione Conſulatus, cap. 9. a 
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mend them for it, till we have firſt informed ourſelves 


by ſome learned man whether the ſame be their own, or 
borrowed. Till then 1 am always on my guard. 

* po I have very lately read the hiſtory of 
concerning the Tacitus, from the beginning to the end 


genius, and cha= (which 1s the more remarkable in me, as 


rater of Taci- 


ts. it is twenty years ago fince I ſtuck to any 


one book an hour together), and I did it 
at the perſuaſion of a gentleman whom France holds in 
very great eſteem, not only for his own worth, but for 
a conſtant appearance of capacity and virtue, which is 
diſcovered in many of his brothers. I do not know any 
author that, in a public narrative, has interwoven ſuch 
remarks on manners, and particular inclinations ; and! 
am of a quite contrary opinion to him, which is that 
being, eſpecially, to write the lives of the emperors of 
his time, ſo various and extraordinary in every ſhape; 
and, to relate fo many notable actions, as their cruchy 
particularly produced in their ſubjects, he had more 
important, and more engaging matter to diſcourſe of, 
and to relate, than if he had been to deſcribe battles, 
and univerſal commotions ; inſomuch, that I often find 


him infipid when he runs over the deaths of thoſe brave 


men, as if he feared we ſhould think them too numerous 
and tedious. This kind of hiſtoriography is by much 
the moſt uſeful. Publie commotions depend moſt upon 
the conduct of fortune; private ones upon our own, 
This work of Tacitus is rather a judgment given upon 
facts, than a deduction of hiſtory. There are more 
leſſons than ſtories in it: it is not a book to read, but 
to ſtudy and learn; 1t is full of opinions, fome right, 
others wrong: it is a nurſery of ethics and politics, "for 
the uſe and ornament of ſuch as have any ſhare in the 
government of the world. He always uſes ſolid and vi- 
gorous arguments in a ſharp, ſubtle manner, according to 
the affected ſtyle of that age: and was ſo fond of the 
ſublime that, where ſharpneſs and ſubtlety were wantivg 
ip the matter, he ſupplied the defect with lofty ſwelling 
words. His way of writing is much like that of Seneca. 
His ſtyle ſeems to me to be the more nervous, Seneca's 

more 
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more ſharp.. But Tacitus's hiſtory is the moſt proper 
for a troubled, fickly ſtate, as ours is at preſent ; and you 
would often ſay, that he both paints and pinches us. 

They who doubt of his integrity, plain- I. eitus, though 
ly enough confeſs they do not like him in a ſincere hiſto- 
other reſpects. His opinions are ſolid, fe udien 
and lean for the moſt part, towards the good, — 
Roman affairs. Nevertheleſs, I am a lit- wy Pompey 
tle out of temper with him for judging *2? aan 
more ſeverely of Pompey, than ſuited with the opinion 
of thoſe worthy men that lived in the ſame time, and 
treated with him ; and for thinking Pompey, in all re- 
ſpects, like Marius and Sylla, excepting that he was 
more cloſe *, His intention, in the management of af- 
fairs, has not been exempted from ambition, nor re- 
venge ; and his very friends were afraid that his victory 
would have tranſported him beyond the bounds of rea- 
ſon ; but not a degree ſo much beyond all reſtraint. 
There is nothing in Pompey's life that carries the marks 
of ſuch expreſs cruelty and tyranny, Neither ought we 
to compare ſuſpicion to evidence ; conſequently I do not 
believe Tacitus in this matter. Suppoſing his narratives 
to be genuine and right, it might, perhaps, be argued, 
even from hence, that they are not always exactly ap- 
plied to the concluſions of his judgments, which he al- 
ways follows, according to the bias he has taken, often 
beyond the ſubject he opens to us, to which he has not 
deigned to give the leaſt regard. He needs no excuſe 
for having approved of the religion of his time, as it 
was enjoined by the laws, and for having been ignorant of 
the true religion. This was his misfortune, not his fault. 

I bave principally conſidered his judg- Wnether he 
ment, and do not fully underſtand it every formed a right 
where; and theſe words, particularly in a jadsmang of a 
letter which Tiberius, when old and fick, Jetter from Ti- 
(ent to the ſenate, 44 + What ſhall I write berius to the ſe- 
© to you, firs, or how ſhall I write to you, "© | 
* or what ſhall I not write to you at this juncture? May 
* the gods and goddeſſes lay a worſe puniſhment upon 


e Tacit, Hiſt, lib. ii, cap. 38. + Tacit, Annal. lib, vi. cap, 6. 
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4c me, than what I feel every day, if 1 know.” I do not 
ſee why he ſhould fo poſitively apply them to a ſtinging 
remorſe of 'Tiberius's conſcience, At leaſt, when I was 
in the ſame caſe, I perceived no ſuch thing. - 
Rlamed by Mon- This is alſo deemed to me a little mean 
9 _ in Tacitus, that, being to ſay he had 
for having ſpoke exerciſed a certain ꝙ honourable office of 
of himſelf in his the magiſtracy, he excuſed himſelf by ſay. 
3 ing that he did not mention it by way of 
oſtentation. This ſeems a little too low an expreſſion 
for ſuch a genius as his was; ſince for a man not to do 
himſelf juſtice, implies ſome want of courage; one of a 
rough and lofty judgment, which is alſo ſafe and ſound, 
makes uſe of his own example upon all occafions, as well 
as thoſe of others; and gives evidence as freely of him- 
felf as of a third perſon. We are to ſuperſede theſe com- 
mon rules of civility in favour of truth and liberty. [ 
preſume not only to ſpeak of myſelf, but of myſelf alone. 
When I write of any think elſe, I miſtake my way, and 
loſe my fubject : yet I am not fo indiſcreetly enamoured 
with, or ſo bigotted to, and inwrapped up in myſelf, that 
I cannot diſtinguiſh, and confider myſelf apart, as I do 
a neighbour, or a tree. It is equally a failing for a man 
not to diſcern all his ability, or to ſay more than he ſees 
in himſelf, We owe more love to God than to our- 
ſelves, and know him leſs; yet we ſpeak of him 28 
much as we pleaſe. DEAT, ; - 
The character oo If the writings of Tacitus make any di- 
Tacitus to be covery of his qualities, he was a great man, 
juaged of by his upright and bold; not of a ſuperſtitious, 
Pt but of a philoſophical, and generous virtue, 
Tacitus, and ai . A man may think him bold in his ſto- 
hiſtorians are to Ties; as where he ſays that a ſoldier carry- 
be commended ing a bundle of wood, his hands were 16 
— frozen, and ſtuck ſo faſt to it, that they 
and popular ru- were ſevered by it from his arms. I al- 
** ways, in ſuch things, ſubmit to ſuch great 
authorities T. What he ſays alſo of Veſpaſian , that by 
' & « Domitianus edidit ludos ſeculares, iiſque intentius affui, ſacerdo- 
ce tio Quindecimvirali præditus, attum Prætor, quod non jactantia It 


1 fero,” &c. Tacit. Annal. lib xi, cap. 11. 
F Tacit. Annal. xiii, cap. 35 1 Hiſt, lib. iv. cap. 81. 
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the favour of the god Serapis, he cured a blind woman 
in Alexandria, by anointing her eyes with his ſpittle, 
and I know not what other -miracles ; he does it by the 
example and duty of all good hiſtorians, who keep re- 
giſters of ſuch events as are of importance, Among 
public accidents are alſo common rumours and opinions. 
Ic is their part to relate the things commonly believed, 
not to regulate them. This is the province of the di- 
vines and the philoſophers, who are the guides of men's 
conſciences. Therefore it was that this companion of 
his, and as great a man as himſelf, very wiſely ſaid, 


Eguidem plura tranſcribo quam credo: nam nec offirmare 


ſuſtineo, de quibus dubito, nec ſubducere que accepi *, “ in- 
« deed I ſet down more things than 1 believe; for as T 
cannot endure to affirm things whereof I doubt, ſo I 
« cannot ſmother what I have heard.” And this other; 
Hac neque affirmare neque refellere opere pretium eſt.—famæ 
rerum ſtandum eſt +, it is not worth while to affirm, or 
« to confute theſe matters.” We muſt ſtand to report: 
and as he wrote in an age when the belief of prodigies 
began to decline, he ſays, he would not, neverthetefs, 
omit to infert in his annals, and to give a place to things 


received by ſo many worthy men, and with ſo great a 


reverence of antiquity, This was well faid. Let them 
deliver us hiſtory more as they receive, than believe it. 
I, who am a monarch of the ſubject I treat of, and who 
am accountable to nobody, do not, however, believe 
every thing I write, I often hazard the ſallies of my 
fancy, of which I am very diffident, as well as certain 


-quibbles, at which I ſhake my ears; but I let them 
take their chance, I fee that by ſuch things ſome get 


reputation : it is not for me alone to judge. I prefent 
myſelf ſtanding, and lying on my face, my back, my 


Tight fide and my left, and in all my natural poſtures. 


Wits, though equal in force, are not always equal in 
taſte and application. This is what my memory has fur- 
niſned me with in grols, and with uncertainty enough. 
All judgments in the groſs are weak and imperfect. 


„ Curtius, lib. ia. chap: 1. tranſlated by Vangelas. \ 
T Tit. Lie. lib. i, in the preface, and lib. viii. cap. 6. 
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Montaigne's HERE is not perhaps any vanity la 
* apology more expreſs, than to write of it b 
For his under- ſo vainly. That which the Divinity has P. 


taking this re- 3 . . 
fer of his own 10 divinely delivered of it to us, ought to 


Humours. be carefully and continually meditated by 
men of underſtanding. Who ſees not that I have taken 
a road, in which I ſhall inceſſantly and eaſily jog on, { 
long as I can come at ink and paper? I can give no ac- 
count of my life by my actions; fortune has placed 
them too low: I muſt do it by my fancies. And ya Ml © 
TI have ſeen a gentleman who only communicated his life 
by the workings of his belly: you might ſee in his houſe 
a regular range of cloſeſtool-pans of ſeven or eight days 
ſtanding : that was all his ſtudy, all his diſcourſe ; all 
other talk ſtunk in his noſtrils. Theſe here, but a lit- 
tle more decent, are the excrements of an old mind, 
ſometimes hard, ſometimes looſe, and always indigeſt. 
ed ; and when ſhall I have done repreſenting the con- 
tinual agitation and mutation of my thoughts, on 
whatever ſubject comes into my head, ſeeing that Dio- 
medes * wrote fix thouſand books upon the ſole ſubject 
of Grammar? What then muſt be the product of lo. Ml! 
quacity, if the world was ftuffed with ſuch a horrible 
load of volumes to facilitate pronunciation and free ut. 
terance? So many words about words only, O Py: 
thagoras, why did'ſt not thou lay this tempeſt! They 


Here Montaigne ſeems to have relied ſimply upon his memory, and 
to have miſtaken Diomedes for Dydimus the grammarian, who, as Sene- 
ca ſays, wrote four thouſand books on queſtions of vain literature, whicl 
was the principal ſtudy of the ancient grammarians, In ſome of these 4 
books was an enquiry into Homer's native country; in others, who wii 
the true mother of Eneas; in ſome, whether Anacreon was the greater o 
whore-maſter, or drunkard ; in others, whether Sappho was a common 
ſtrumpet ; and the like things, which were better unlearnt, if you kne# 
them. Seneca, epiſt. 88, 
: accuſed 
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accuſed one Galba of old for living idly; he made an- 
ſwer, “ that every one ought to give account of his ac- 
« tions, but not of his leiſure *.“ He was miſtaken, for 
juſtice takes cognizance of, and paſſes cenſure even upon 
thoſe that pick ſtraws. 

But there ſhould be ſome reſtraint of | 
law againſt fooliſh and impertinent ſcrib- — Ar fa. 
blers, as well as againſt vagabonds and idle preſſed by the 
perſons ; which, if there was, both I and 8 
an hundred others would be baniſhed the 
kingdom. I do not ſpeak this in jeſt: ſcribbling ſeem 
to be a ſymptom of a licentious age. When did-we 
write ſo much as ſince our civil wars? When the Ro- 
mans ſo much, as when their commonwealth wasrunning 
to ruin? Beſides that the refining of wits does not 
make people wiſer in ſtate policy. This idle employ- 
ment ſprings from hence, that every one applies himſelf 
negligently. to the duty of his vocation, and 1s diverted 
from it. The corruption of the age is a fund to which 
each of us contribute. Some treachery, others in- 
juſtice, irreligion, tyranny, avarice, and cruelty, ac- 


which I am one, contribute folly, vanity, and idleneſs. 
It ſeems as if it were the ſeaſon far vain things when the 


mon, to do nothing but what ſignifies nothing is a kind 
of commendation. It is my comfort, that I ſhall be 


the greater offenders are taken to taſk, I ſhall have lei- 
ſure to amend ; for, it would, methinks be againſt rea- 
ſon to proſecute little inconveniences, whilſt we are in- 
fected with the greater, As the phyſician, Philotimus, ſaid 


* This was a ſaying of the emperor Galba, in his life by Suetonius, 
„ 9. It muſt be allowed here, either that Montaigne did not quote this 
from the original, or that his memory failed him; for, if be had 
meant the emperor Galba, he would not have called him, as he here 
does, one Galba of old. This is ſo palpable, that in the edition of his Eſ- 
lays, printed at Paris in 1602, by Abel PAngelier, in that part of the 
index referring to this paſſage, care is taken to point out expreſsly, that 


the Galba here mentioned 1s to be diſtinguiſhed from the emperor of 


this name. 


Vol. III. P tg 
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cording as they are in power; and the weaker ſort, of 
hurtful oppreſs us. In a time when doing ill is ſo com- 


one of the laſt that ſhall be called to account ; ard whilſt 
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to one who preſented him his finger to dreſs, and who he 
perceived, both by his complexion and his breath, had an 
ulcer in his lungs: © Friend,” ſaid he, “ this is not x 
«time for you to be paring your nails *.“ 
1888 And yet I ſaw, ſame years ago, a per. 
amuſe the peo- = fon whoſe memory I have in very great 
pie while riey. eſteem, who in the very height of our great 
then. diſorders, when there was neither law nor 
juſtice, nor magiſtratethat performed his of. 
fice, any more than there is now, publiſhed IK now not what 
pitiful reformations about cloaths, cookery, and chicanery 
in law, Theſe are amuſements wherewith to feed a people 
that are ill uſed, to ſhew that they are not totally forgot, 
Thoſe others do the ſame, who inſiſt upon a ſtrict pro- 
hibition of the forms of ſpeaking, dances and games, 
to a people totally abandoned to all fort of execrable 
vices. It is no time to bathe and clean a man's {cf 
when he is ſeized with a violent fever, It is for the 
Spartiates only to fall to combing and curling them- 
felves, when they are juſt upon the point of running 
head-lopg into ſome extreme danger of their life. 
For my part, I have yet a worſe cuſtom, 


Montaigne : | ; 

viſer and more that if my ſhoe go awry, I let my fhn 
moderate in and my cloak do ſo too; I ſcorn to mend 
roſperity th 

a ſelf by halves: when I am in a bad 
ad verſity. Mmyie 5 halves: When am in A ba 


| plight, I feed upon miſchief; I abandon 
myſelf chrough deſpair; let myſelf go towards the pre- 
cipice, and as the ſaying is, “ throw the helve after the 
© hatchet.” Iamobſlinate in growing worſe, andthink my- 
ſelf no more worth my own care; I am either good cr 
ill throughout. It is a favour to me, that the deſolz- 
tion of this kingdom falls out in the deſolation of my 
age: I am leſs concerned that my ills be multiplied thin 
that my goods be diſturbed. The words I utter in mi 
fortune, are words of ſpite, My courage fets up 1s 
briſtles inſtead of letting them down; and, contrary [9 
others, I am more devout in good than evil fortune, 


* Plutarch in his treatiſe How to diſtiaguilh the flatterer from the 
friend, chap. 31. 
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according to the precept of Xenophon, if not according 
to his reaſon, and am more ready to turn up my eyes to 
heaven to return my thanks, than to crave; I am more 
ſollicitous to improve my health when I am well, than 
to recover it when I have loſt it. Proſperities are the 
fame diſcipline and inſtruction to me, that adverſities 
and perſecutions are to others: as if good fortune were 
inconſiſtent with a good conſcience, men never grow good, 
but in ill fortune. Good fortune is to me a ſingular 
ſpur to modeſty and moderation, Intreaty wins me, a 
menace checks me, favour makes me bend, fear ſtiffens 
me. 

Amongſt human conditions this is very Change pleaſing 
common, viz. to be better pleaſed with men. 
ſtrange things than our own, and to love motion and 
change. | 


Ipſa dies ideò nos grato perluit bauſtu, 


Quòd permutatis hora recurrit aquis X. 


The ſun itſelf makes the more pleaſant tour, 
Becauſe it changes horſes every hour. 


have my ſhare. Thoſe who follow the other extreme 
by being pleaſed with themſelves ; who value what they 
have above all the reſt, and conclude no beauty can 
be greater than what they ſee, if they are not wiſer than 
we, are really more happy. I do not envy their wiſdom, 
but their good fortune, This greedy appetite for new 
and unknown things makes me the more defirous of tra- 
vel: but many more circumſtances contribute to it, I 
am very willing to withdraw from the government of 
my family. There is, I confeſs, a kind of convenience 
n commanding, though it were but in a barn, and to be 
obeyed by one's ſervants : but it is too uniform and lan- 
guiſning a pleaſure, and is moreover of neceſſity mixt 
vith many vexatious thoughts; as one while the proverty 
and the oppreſſion of your dependants ; another, quar- 


* Petronius Arbiter. Epig. 
op | rels 
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rels amongſt neighbours: another while the incroack: 
ment they make upon you afflicts you; 


Aut verberatæ grandint vines, 
Funduſque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 
Cuipante, nunc torrentia argros 
Sydera, nunc byemes iniquas *. 


Whether his vines be fmit with hail, 

Whether his promis'd harveſt fail, 
Perfidious to his foil ; 

Whether his drooping trees complain 

Of angry winter's chilling rain, 


Or ſtars that parch the foil. 


and that God ſcarce in fix months ſends a ſeaſon to the ſa 
tis fact ion of your bailiff ; but that if it ſerves the vines 
it hurts the meadows. 


Aut nimiis torret fervoribus etherius ſol, 
Aut ſubiti perimunt imbres, gelidæque pruing, 
Flabraque ventorum violenio turbine vexant . 


| Whether the ſun, with its too ſcorching pow'rs, 
Bruns up the fruits, or clouds them drown with 
ſhow'rs ; | 

Or chilPd by to much ſnow, they ſoon decay ; 

Or ſudden whilwinds blow them all away. 


| | To which may be added, the new and neat-made ſhoe 
| of the man of old F, that hurts your foot; and that : 
ſtranger does not underſtand how much it coſts you, and 
what you contribute to maintain that ſhew of order which 
is ſeen in your family, and which perhaps you buy too 


dear. 0 
Horat. lib. iii. ode 1. ver. 25. &c. . + Lucret. lb 
yer. 216, &c. 1 Plutacch's life of Paulus ZEmilius, chap. 3- 
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I came late to the government of a fa- Th, govern- 
mily. They whom nature ſent into the ment of a fa- 
world before me, eaſed me of that trouble 8 4 

for a long while : ſo that I had already ta- than bard, and 
ken another turn more ſuitable to my hu- little underſtood 
mour ; yet for ſo much as I have ſeen, it * ur author. 
is an employment more troubleſome than difficult. Who- 
ever is capable of any thing elſe, will eafily be capable of 
that. Had I a mind to be rich, that way would ſeem too 
long; I had ſerved my kings, a more profitable traffick 
than any other. Since I pretend to nothing but the re- 
putation of having got nothing, as I have ſquandered no- 
thing, conformable to the reſt of my life, improper ei- 
ther todo good or ill of any moment; and that lonly deſire 
to rub on, I can do it thanks be to God, without any 
great attention. At the worſt, always prevent poverty by 
leſſening your expence: it is that which I make my great 
concern, and to live within bounds before neceflity com- 
pels me. As to the reſt, I have ſufficiently ſettled my 
thoughts to live upon leſs than I have, and to live con- 


tentedl 7x. Non eſttmatione cenſus, verum vittu, atque 


cultu, teruinatur pecuniæ modus. lt is not by the va- 
ue of our poſſeſſions, but by our diet and clothing that our 
dex pences ſhould be regulated.“ My real need does not ſo 
wholly take. up all I have, but misfortune may faſten her 
teeth without biting me to the quick. My preſence, as 
contemptible as it 1s, and as litt'e as I know of matters, 
is of ſervice in my domeſtic affairs ; I employ myſelf in 
them, but it goes againſt the grain, conſidering alſo, that 
while I burn my candle at one end by myſelf, the other 
end is not ſpared, | 


* Cicer. Paradox. vi. cap. 2. Mere common ſenſe demonſtrates this 


to the loweſt claſs of people, who when they ſee a purſe-proud creature, 


ridicule him by ſaying : „if he is ſo rich, let him dine twice a day.” 
This, though a common ſarcaſm (in France) contains a wiſe hint, very 
little known to moſt great men, who for want of it are engaged in em- 
Roy ing one half of their lives to render the other wrezched, 


P.3 Journeys 
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The exfeace er Journeys do me no harm but only by 
travelling did their expence, which 1s great, and more 
EP him than I am well able to bear; being always 
rom it. 

wont to travel with not only a neceſfary, 
but a handſome equipage. I muſt make them fo much 
the ſhorter and the fewer, and therein I ſpend but the 
ſurplus, and what I have reſerved for ſuch purpoſe, de. 
laying and timing my motion till that be ready. I deſire 
not that the pleaſure of going abroad ſhould ſpoil the 
pleaſure of my being retired at home. On the contrary, 
J intend they ſhall nourith and favour one another. For- 
tune has affiſted me in this, that ſince my principal pro- 
feſſion in this life, was to live at caſe, and rather to have 
nothing to do than too much, the has ſpared me the 
neceſſity of growing rich, to provide for a multitude of 
heirs. If there be not enough for one, of that whereof 
I had fo much plenty, at his peril be it; his imprudence 
will not deſerve that I ſhould with him any more, Every 
one, according to the example of Phocion, provides 
ſufficiently for his children, who provides for them ſo 
as they bear- a reſemblance to himſelf. I ſhould by no 
means like of Crates's way. He left his money in the 
hand of a banker, with this condition; that if his child- 
ren were fools, he ſhould then give it to them ; if witty, 
he ſhould then diſtribute it to the fooliſh among the 
people. As if fools, for being leſs capable of living 
without riches, were more capable of uſing them. 80 
it is that the damage which is occaſioned by my abſence, 
ſeems not to deſerve, ſo long as I am able to fupport it, 
that I ſhould wave the occafions of diverting myſelf 
from that troubleſome attendance. 
Domeſtic af - There is always ſomething that goes 
fairs are al croſs. The affairs one while of one houſe, 
eis tedzing. and then of another, almoſt diſtract you. 
You pry into every thing too near; your perſpicacit) 
hurts you here as well as in other things. I fleal 
away from occafions of vexing myſelf, and turn from 
the knowledge of things that go amiſs, and yet can- 
rot I ſo order it, but that every hour I ſtumble at 
ſomething or other that diſpleaſes me, And the oy 
Whic 
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know, Some there are that a man himſelf muſt help to 
conceal, that they may do the leſs miſchief, Vain vexa- 
tions, vain ſometimes, but always vexatrous. 'The ſmall- 
eſt and ſlighteſt impediments are the moſt piercing: and 
as ſmall letters molt tire the eyes, fo do little affairs the 
moſt diſturb us. A route of little ills more offend than 
the violence of any fingle one, how great ſoever. Dome- 
{tic thorns, the more numerous and dehcate they are, 
they prick the deeper; and without warning, eafily ſur- 
prize us, when we leaſt ſuſpect them. I am no philo- 
jopher. Evils oppreſs me according to their importance, 
and they import as much according to the form as the 
matter; and very often more. I ſee farther into them 
than the vulgar, yet I have more patience. Finally, they 
vex me, if they do not hurt me. Life is a tender thing, 
and eafily diſturbed. Since my face looks a little more 
moroſe, (nemo enim reſiſtit ſibi cum ceperit impelli &. 
« for no man recovers himſelf, after he once begins to 
« ſtoop ;)” for the molt trivial cauſe imaginable, I irri- 
tate that humour, which afterwards nouriſhes and ex- 
aſperates itſelf of its own accord; attracting and heap- 
ing up matter upon matter whereon to feed. 


T . ͤ A A c . . Pm SF WH * 


Stillicidi caſus lapidem cavat f. 


A falling drop at laſt will cave a ſtone. 


Gutta cavat ſaxum non vi, ſed ſæ pe cadendo. 


Theſe continual trickling drops corrode and prey upan 
me. Ordinary inconveniences are never light, they are 
continual and irreparable; and when they ſpring from 
family-concerns are continual and inſeparable. When 
I conſider my affairs at a diſtance, and in groſs, I find, 
perhaps, becauſe my memory is none of the beſt, that 


a Seneca, epiſt. 134 + Lucret, lib, i. ver. T*_ 


which they moſt conceal from me, are thoſe that I beſt * 
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tde proſperity betrays me: but when 1 pry more nar. 
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they have 1 2 7 hitherto beyond my reaſon and 
reckoning. Methinks my revenue is greater than it is; 


rowly into the buſineſs, and ſee how all things go ſe. 
parately, 


Tum vero in curas animum diducimus omnes *. 


then my breaſt 
Is with innumerable cares oppreſs'd. 


I have a thouſand things to deſire and to fear. To give 
them quite over is very eaſy for me to do: but to look Mlthe 
after them without trouble is very hard. It is a miſer. ¶ che 
able thing to be in a place where every thing you ſee I the 
employs and concerns you. And I fancy that I more Ming 


. cheerfully enjoy the pleaſures of another man's houſe, {Mot 


and with freer and purer reliſh, Diogenes +, according {Won 


to my humour, anſwered him who aſked what fort of is! 


wine he liked beſt, © that which is not my own.” be 
0 : My father took a delight in building at 

„ 26 Montaigne, where he was born, and in 

building. or all the management of domeſtic affairs, 


Pg 


other pleaſures 


_ — love to follow his examples and rules; 


and ſhall engage thoſe who are to ſucceed i 
me, as much as in me hes, to do the fame. Could l de 
better for him, I would; and am proud that his will i 

ſtill performing and acting by me. God forbid, that | WW 
ſhould ever fail in any reſemblance of life to ſo good Wan 
a father. As I have taken in hand to finiſh a certain Wwe 
old wall, and to repair a ruinous piece of building, I be 


have really done it more out of reſpe& to his defign, Wne 


than to my own ſatisfaction; and am angry at myſel, I: 
for being ſo lazy that I have not proceeded further to be 
finiſh what he began in his houſe; and the more, be- 
cauſe I am very likely to be the laſt poſſeſſor of my race, 
and to give the laſt hand to it. For, as to my own pat 


* Virg. En. lib. v. ver. 720. 
+ Diag. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. 5 54- 


ticulat 
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! Wiicular application, neither this pleaſure of building, 
; Muybich they ſay is ſo bewitching, nor hunting, nor gar- 
(ens, nor the other pleaſures of a retired life, are capable 
of giving me much amuſement, And it 1s what I am 
angry at myſelf for, as I am for all other opinions that 
are incommodious to me; which I would not ſo much 
care to have vigorous and learned, as I would have them 
eaſy and convenient for life. They are true and ſound 
enough, if they are profitable and pleaſing. Such as hear- 
ing me declare my ignorance in huſbandry, whiſper in 
my ear, that it is out of diſdain, that I neglect to know 
the inſtruments of huſbandry, its ſeaſon and order ; how 
they cultivate my vines, how they graft, and to know 
the names and forms of herbs and fruit, and the dreſſ- 
ing the meat by which I live, with the names and prices 
of the ſtuffs I wear, becauſe I have ſet my heart upon 
ſme ſublimer knowledge, hurt me in ſaying ſo. This 


be a good horſeman than a good logician. 


Quin tu aliquid ſaltem potius quorum indiget uſus, 
Viminibus mollique paras detexere gunco * ? 


Mind rather what the wants of life demand; 
To weaving willow twigs apply thy hand. 


We embarraſs our thoughts about the general concern, 
and about univerſal cauſes and effects, which are very 
well carried on without us, and leave our own buſineſs 
behind, with the care of our own perſons, which are 


am indeed for the moſt part at home, and wiſh to be 
better pleaſed there than elſewhere, | 


e- 
e, Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ, 
aſs Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 
Aililieque . 
® Virg. Eclog. ii. ver. 714 1 Horat, lib. ii. ode 6, ver. 6. 


May 


4 


is folly, and rather ſtupidity than glory; 1 had rather 


nearer to us, than that of any man whatever. Now 


——_— 
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May that which was the Græcians ſeat 


Afford my age a calm retreat; the 
Be it my port of reſt and eaſe, þ 
From warfare, journeys, and rough ſeas. mt 
| | | ou 
I know not whether or no I ſhall bring it about; I could 


wiſh, that inſtead of ſome other parcel of his eſtate, my 
father had conſigned to me the paſſionate affection he ha 
in his old age to his ceconomy. He was happy in tha 
he could accommodate his deſires to his fortune, and fi. 
tisfy himſelf with what he had. State-philoſophy mar 
to much purpoſe condemn the meanneſs and ſterility of 
my employment, if I can once come to reliſh it as he did. 
I am of opinion, that the moſt honourable calling is t 
ſerve the public, and to be uſeful to many. Fru#ns ein 
ingenii, & virtutis, omniſque præſtantiæ tum maximus oct 
pitur, quum in proximum quemque confertur * ; „ we reap 
< moſt advantage from wit, virtue, and all forts of meri 
« when every one of our neareſt relations has a ſhare of 
« jt,” For my part, I quit all claim to it; partly out df 
lazineſs, and partly out of conſcience ; for where I ſe 
the weight that lies upon ſuch employments, I perceire 
alſo the little means I have to contribute to them; and 
Plato, Who was a maſter in all political government, 
nevertheleſs abſtained from them. I content myſelf with 
enjoying the world without being perplexed with it, and 
only to live an irreproachable life, and ſuch a one as mij 
neither be a burden to myſelf, nor to any other, 
His with that be Never did any man more full and fre. 
could abandon ly refign himſelf to the care and govert- 
93 or ralon ge ment of a third perſon, than I would ds, 
— truſty had I any one to truſt in. One of m 
friend. wiſhes at this time would be, to have 
ſon-in-law that knew how to humour my old age, an! 
to lull it aſleep; into whoſe hands I might depofite tit 
chief and ſole management and uſe of all my goods 
that he might diſpoſe of them as I do, and get by then Bucs 
what I get, provided that he had a heart truly oratelul 


Cicero de Amicitia, cap. 19. 5 
| al 
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nd friendly, But, what ſhall we ſay ? we live in a world 
here loyalty in one's own children is unknown, 

He that has the charge of my purſe up- yz. loved to re-. 
n travel, has it purely, and without con- poſe a confi- - 
roul ; ſo that he might eafily deceive me cn * 09s 
1 WW" reckoning ; and, if he is not a devil, I 
ble him to be honeſt, by ſo entire a truſt : multi fal- 
d docuerunt, dum timent falli, & aliis jus peccandi ſuſpi- 
i ende fecerunt T. Many have taught others to deceive, 
+ WF by fearing to be deceived ; and* by ſuſpecting them, 
WF have given them a handle to be unjuſt,” The moſt 
0: Wommon ſecurity I take of my people, is their ignorance: 
ever ſuſpect any to be vicious, till I have found them 
o, and repoſe the moſt confidence in the younger fort, 
„bo | think are leaſt corrupted by bad examples. I 
. ad rather be told at two months end, that I have ex- 
ended four hundred crowns, than to have my ears din + 
„ed every night with three, five, and ſeven; and yet I 
0: Wave ſuffered as little as any body by this kind of larceny. ; 
r is true, J am willing enough not to know it; 1 do in f 
e Wome ſort in good earneſt, harbour a kind of perplexed, = 
e certain knowledge of my money; for to a certain pro- 
il ortion, I am content with room to doubt. One muſt 


—ñ— — s 
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„eve a little for the infidelity or indiſcretion of a ſervant: 
a ve have enough in groſs to do our buſineſs, let the 
id verplus of fortune's liberality run a little more freely q 
ber mercy ; it is the gleaners perquiſite. After all, 1 
do not ſo much value the fidelity of my people, as 4 
e contemn their injury. What a vile and ridiculous 1 
ing it is for a man to ſet his heart on his money, to g 
0 elight himſelf with handling and telling it! That is 
e way by which avarice makes its approaches, ; 
n cighteen years that I have had my 3 ] 
late in my own hands, I could never pre- ye * 1 
—.— : : pection into | 
ail with myſelf, either to inſpect my his own affairs f 
„Needs, or my principal affairs, which 2 n | 
u Wught of neceſſity to paſs through my * ; 
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worldly and tranſitory things. My taſte is not refing 
to that degree; and I value them at leaſt at what thy 
are worth; but it is in truth an inexcuſable and childiſ 
lazineſs and negligence. What would I not rather 
than read a covenant, and ſooner than be a flave to ny 
own buſineſs, and to tumble over a bundle of old muſh 


deeds? or, which is worſe, thoſe of another man, as (;8”* 
many do now a-days to get money? I grudge nothing 2 
but care and trouble, and aim at nothing ſo much as u br 
be quite careleſs and indolent. I was much fitter, [iM"” 
believe, could it have been without obligation and ſeru. 1 
rude, to have lived upon another man's fortune: perl 10 
do not know, when I examine it nearer, whether, ac. be 


cording to my humour, what I ſuffer from my affai 
and ſervants, and domeſtics, has not in it ſomething 
more abject, troubleſome, and tormentiag, than ther 
would be in ſerving a man better born than myſelf, who 
would guide me with a gentle rein, and a little at my ow: 
eaſe. Servitus obedientia eſt fracti animi, et abjetti, arbilri 
carentis ſuo * ; © ſervitude is the obedience of a broke! 
« ſpirit and an abject mind, wanting its own free-will, 
8 a Crates did worſe, who threw himſelf into 
by —— the franchiſe of poverty, only to rid hin. 
{elf of the inconveniencies and cares of his 
family. This is what I would not do; I hate porety 
equally with pain; but I could be content to change the | 
kind of life I live for another that was meaner, and had 
leſs bufineſs. When abſent from home, I ſtrip myſelt 
of all ſuch thoughts; and would be leſs concerned for 
the ruin of a tower, than I am, when preſent, at the 
fall of a tile. My mind is eaſily compoſed when I an 
at a diſtances, but ſuffers as much as that of the meaneli 
peaſant at what happens in the place where I am, Tie 
reins of my bridle being wrong placed, or a ſtrap flaps 
ping againſt my leg, will put me out of humour a di 
together. I raiſe my courage well enough againſt ur 
conveniencies, lift up my eyes I cannot, 


Cicero, paradox. v. cap. 4. 
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Senſus, 6 ſuperi, ſenſus. 
The ſenſes! O ye gods, the ſenſes ! 


am at home reſponſible for whatever goes amiſs. Few 
maſters, J ſpeak of thoſe of middle rank, as mine is, 
(and if there be any ſuch, they are happy) can rely fo 
much upon another, but that great part of the burthen 
will lie upon their own ſhoulders. This takes much from 
my grace in entertaining ſtrangers, ſo that I have per- 
haps detained ſome rather out of expectation of a good 
dinner, than by my behaviour; and I loſe much of the 
pleaſure I ought to reap at my own houſe, from the vi- 
firs and company of my friends. The moſt ridiculous 
carriage of a gentleman in his own houſe, is when he is 
buſtling about the bufineſs of the family, whiſpering 
one ſervant, and frowning at another. It ought inſen- 
fbly to flide on like a gentle ſtream; and I think it 
equally unhandſome to talk much to their gueſts of their 
entertainment, whether by way of bragging or excuſe. 
| love order and cleanlineſs, 


& cantharus, & lanx 
Oftendunt mihi me. 


Glaſſes well rins'd, my table always grace, 
And diſhes ſhine, in which I ſee my face. 


ore than profuſion : and at home have an exact regard 
o neceſſity, little to outward ſhew. If a footman falls 
d cuffs at another man's houſe, or if a diſh be ſpilt, you 
ly laugh at it. You fleep whilſt the maſter of the 
houſe is ſtating a bill of fare with his ſteward, for your 
ext day's entertainment. I ſpeak according as I do my- 
(cif, eſteeming nevertheleſs good huſbandry in general, 
onſidering how pleaſant an amuſement a quiet and 
happy management, carried regularly on, is to ſome 


* Horat, lib. i. epiſt, 5. ver, 23, 24. 
natures : 


0 
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natures; and not willing to annex my own errors and Hou 
inconveniencies to the thing, nor to contradict Plato, Nie 
who looks upon it as the moſt pleaſant employment fo 
every one to do his own buſineſs, without wrong to an. thc 
other. When I travel, I have nothing to care for but Hyre 
myſelf, and the. laying out of my money; which is diu Meat 
poſed of by one ſingle precept. ak 
 _. Too many things are required to the 
. raking it together, of which 1 have no nc. 
— moneys tion; in ſpending it I underſtand a little, : 
— out. and how to give my expences a reput- WW ; 
tion, which is indeed their principal ue, 
But I rely too vainly upon this, which renders it un. 
equal and unfaſhionable, and moreover immoderate, in 
both views. If it makes a ſhow, if it ſerve the turn, [ 
indifcreetly let it run, and as indiſcreetly tie up my pur 
ſtrings if it does not ſhine and pleaſe me. Whatever ir 
be, whether art or nature, that imprints in us the con- 
dition of living to pleaſe others, it does us much more 
harm than good. We deprive ourſelves of our own pro- 
fit, to accommodate appearances to the common op- 
nion, We care not ſo much what our being is, as to 
ourſelves, and in reality, as what it is in the public ob- 
ſervation, Even the talents of wit, and wiſdom itlzlt, 
ſeem fruitleſs to us, if only enjoyed by ourſelves, and lat 
if it produce not itſelf to the view and approbation ct 
others. There is a ſort of men whoſe gold runs , 
_ cluſters imperceptibly under-ground ; others expend tie 
all in plates and leaves, ſo that to the one a liard * 1 
worth a crown, and others the reverſe : the world ef \ 
teeming its uſe and value, according to the diſplay of i.) 
All curious ſolicitude about riches ſmells of avarice: 
even the very diſpoſing of it with a too punctual and arts 
ficial liberality, is not worth a painful thought. He thit 
will order his expence to juſt ſo much, makes it to 
pinched and narrow. The ſaving or ſpending mone! 
are of themſelves indifferent things, and receive no cv 


A piece of copper money worth three farthings. 
| lou 
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bur of good or ill, but according to the appſication of 
he will. ' 
The other cauſe that tempts me to The depraved 
heſe journeys, is a nonconformity to the morals of his 
reſent manners of our ſtate; 1 could other Notire of 
afily put up with this corruption for the Montaigne's tra- 


ke of the public intereſt, velling. 


pejoraque ſæcula ſerri 
Temporibus, quorum ſceleri non invenit ipſa 
Nomen, & @ nullo poſuit natura metallo *. 


Worſe than the iron age, fo bad theſe times! 
Nature no metal hath to name our crimes. 


but not for my own. I am in particular too much op- 
preſſed. For in my neighbourhood we are of late, by 
de long licenciouſneſs of our civil wars, | grown old in 
0 rtotous a form of ſtate, | i 


Duippe, ubi fas verſum atque nefas F. 


Where impious mortals right and wrong confound, 


lat in earneſt, it is a wonder how it can ſubfiſt, 
Armati terram exercent, ſemperque recentes 
ConveFare juvat pradas, & vivere rapto |. 


With arms upon their backs they plow the ſoil, 
And their delight is to ſubſiſt by ſpoil, 


in fine, I fee by our example, that the ſociety of men 
maintained and held together at any price: in what 
ondition foever they are placed they will ſtill cloſe and 
ack together, both moving and in heaps; as uneven 


* ſuven, ſat. 13. ver. 28, &c. + Geo. lib. i. ver. 304. 
| Virg. Zn. lib. vil, ver. 248. 


gur bodies, 


4 
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bodies, that ſhuffled together without order, find «f 


themſelves a means to unite and ſettle one among an. 
other, often better than they could have been diſpoſed 
by art, King Philip muſtered up a rabble of the mof 
wicked and incorrigible raſcals he could pick out, and 
put them all together into a city he had cauſed to he 
build for that purpoſe *®, which bore their name, | 
reckon that they even from the vices, erected a govem. 
ment amongſt themſelves, and a commodious and juf 
ſociety. I ſee not one action, either three, or an hun- 
dred, but manners, in common and received uſe, ſo 
cruel, eſpecially in inhumanity and treachery, which 


are to me the worſt of all vices, that I have not the! 


heart to think of them without horror; and almoſt x 
much admire as I deteſt them. The exerciſe of the: 
notorious villanies carries as great ſigns of vigour and 
fortitude of mind, as of error and diſorder. Neceffiy 
reconciles and brings men together; and this accidental 
union 1s afterwards cemented by itſelf into laws : for 
there have been as ſavage ones as any human opinion 
could conceive, which nevertheleſs have maintained 
their body with as much health and length of life s 
any that Plato or Ariſtotle could invent. And certainly, 
all theſe deſcriptions of civil government feigned by 
art, are found to be ridiculous, and unfit for practice. 
The drift of all Theſe great and tedious debates about 
diſputes about the beſt form of ſociety, and the mol 
the beſt form of commodious rules to bind us, are debate 
government, | . Th 

only proper for the exerciſe of our wits; 
as in the arts there are ſeveral ſubjects which have 
their being in agitation and controverſy, and have 10 
life but there. Such an idea of government might be 
of ſome value in a new world; but ours is a world 
ready made to our hands, and formed to certain cut 
toms, We do not beget it as Pyrrha, or Cadmus di 
theirs. By what means ſoever we may claim the pt. 
lege to ſet it to rights, and give it a new form, we cl 
hardly twiſt it from its wonted bent, but we ſhall brei 


fHomęi wodie, or Rogues-town, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, iv. cap. 11. 


all 
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all, Solon being aſked, whether he had eſtabliſhed the 
beſt laws he could for the Athenians; “ yes,” ſaid he, « of 
« thoſe they could receive,” Varro excuſes himſelf after 
the ſame manner, that if they were to begin to write of 
religion, he would ſay what he believed; bur it being 
already received, he would write more according to uſance 
than nature. Not according to opinion, but in truth 
ind reality, the beſt and moſt excellent government for 
every nation is that under which it is maintained. Its 
form and eſſential convenience depends upon cuſtom. 
We are apt to be diſpleaſed at the preſent condition; 
but I nevertheleſs maintain, that to defire an oligarchy 
Win a popular ſtate, or another ſort of government in mo- 
narchy than that already eſtabliſhed, is both vice and 
folly, 


Ame Veſtat tel que Tu le vois eftre ; 

il eft royal ayme la royautt, 

Hil eſt de peu, ou bien communauté, 

Ayme Paufſi, car dieu t'y a faict naiſtre . 


Approve the government,  whate'er it be 
If regal, praiſe it in the firſt degree; 

Or if 'tis formed on democratic ſway, 
Thou oweſt {till th' allegiance to obey, 


So writ the good Monſieur de Pybrac, whom we have 
lately loſt, a man of ſo excellent a wit, ſo ſound opi- 
nions, and ſo ſweet a behaviour. This loſs, and that 
at the ſame time we have had of Monſieur de Foix, are 
of ſo great importance to the crown, that I do not know 
whether there is another couple left in France worthy to 
ſupply the room of theſe two Gaſcons for ſincerity and 
wiſdom, in our king's council. They were both great 
geniuſes, and certainly, according to the age, rare and 
excellent, each of them in his way. But what deſtiny 
was it placed in theſe times, men ſo remote from, and ſo 
diſproportioned to, our corruptions and inteſtine tumults? 


4 Pybrac aux quadrins. 
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Nothing is more. Nothing preſſes ſo hard upon a ſtate as 
dangerous toa innovation: change only gives form to 
ſtate than a Juſtice and tyranny. When any piece is 
great change. | . . 

out of its place, it may be propt; one may 
obviate the alteration and corruption natuzal to all thingy 
left they carry us too far from our beginnings and prin- 
ciples : but to undertake to new mould fo great a maß, 
and to change the foundations of ſo vaſt a building, i 
for them to do, who to make clean, rub all out ; who 
are for reforming particular defects by an univerſal con. 
fuſion, and for curing diſeaſes by death: non tam com nu. 
tandarum quem evertendarum rerum cupidi &; © not fo de. 
„ firous of changing, as of overthrowing things.“ The 
world 1s incapable to cure itſelf ; and fo impatient of any 
thing that preſſes it, that it thinks of nothing but diſen- 
gaging itſelf, coſt what it will. We ſee by a thouſand 
examples, that it ordinarily. cures itſelf to its coſt : the 
diſcharge of a preſent evil is no cure, if there be not a 
genera} amendment of condition The ſurgeon's end 
15 not to.deaden the bad fleſh, which 1s but the begin- 
ning of his cure; his view is likewiſe to fill up the wound 
with natural fleſh, and to reſtore the member to its due 
ſtate. Whoever only propoſes to himfelf to remove 
that which offends him, falls ſhort, for good does not 
neceſſarily ſucceed evil; another evil may ſucceed, and 
a worſe, as happened to Cæſar's aſſaſſins, who brought 
the republic to ſuch a paſs, that they had reaſon to te- 
pent their having a hand in it. The ſame has ſince hap- 
pened to ſeveral others, even down to our own times, 
The French, my contemporaries, know it well enovg!\, 
All great changes ſhake and diſorder a ſtate. 
. Whoever would aim directly at a cute, 
inſtance ofthe and conſider of it before he began, wo 
difficulty that not be ſo earneſt to attempt it. Pacuvius 
korean Calavius corrected the vice of this proccel: 
ſtate. ing by a notable example. His fellow-c! 
tizens having mutinied againſt their mag. 
trates, he being a man of great authority in the city 0 
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* Cicer. Offic. lib ii. cap. 1. | 
Capud, 
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Capua, found means one day to ſhut up the ſenators in 
the palace, and calling the people together in the ſquare, 
he told them, that the day was now come, wherein they 
were at full liberty to revenge themſelves on the tyrants, 
by whom they had been fo long oppreſſed ; and whom he 
had now all alone, and diſarmed at his mercy : adviſing 
alſo, that they would call them out ſeverally by lot; and 
particularly determine of each ; cauſing whatever ſhould 
be decreed to be immediately executed“; with this cau- 
tion that they ſhould at the ſame inſtant depute ſome 
honeſt man in the place of him that was condemned, to 
the end there might be no vacancy in the ſenate. 'They 
had no ſooner heard the name of one ſenator, but a cla- 
mor of univerſal diflike was raiſed againſt him. I fee, 
favs Pacuvius, that this man muſt be put out; he is a 
wicked fellow, let us look out a good one in his room : 
immediately there was a profound filence, every one be- 
ing at a ſtand whom to chooſe. But one, more impu- 
dent than the reſt, having named his man, there aroſe 
yet a greater conſent of voices againſt him, an hundred 
imperfections being laid to his charge, and as many juſt 
reaſons preſently given for rejecting him. Theſe contra- - 
dictory humours growing hot, it fared ſtill worſe with 
the ſecond ſenator and the third, there being as much 
diſagreement in the election of the new, as there was 
— 5 in the putting out of the old. In the end, grow- 
ing weary of this buſtle to no purpoſe, they began ſome 
one way, and ſome another, to ſteal cut of the aſſembly; 
every one bearing this reſolution in his mind, that the 
oldeſt and beſt known evil was ever more ſupportable, 
than one that was new and untried. 


Governments 
To ſee how miſerably we are torn in ſtand their 
ground though 
pieces : very much 
For what have we not done ? | ſhattered, 


All this is mentioned in Titus Livius lib, xxiii. cap. 2, 3. and touched 
as think, by a maſterly band. 
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Eben cicalricum, & ſceleris pudet, 
Fratrumque: quid nos dura refugimus 

Alas! quid intactum nefaſti 

Liquimus ? Unde manus juventus 

Metu deorum continuit ? Quibus 

Pepercit aris &? wn 


Alas! the ſhameleſs ſcars ! the guilty deeds, 

When by a brother's hand a brother bleeds ! 

What crimes have we, a harden'd age, not dar'd ? 
What facred altars have our raſh youth ſpar'd ? | 
Not by the fear of heaven's wrath debarr'd. 


I do not preſently conclude in the ſtyle of a prophet, 


pſa ſi velit ſalus, 
Servare prorſus non poteſt hanc familiam . 


This family does ſo behave 
That providence them cannot fave. 


We are not however perhaps at the laſt gaſp. The pre 
ſervation of ſtates is a thing that in all likelihood fur: 


paſſes our underſtanding. A civil government, is, 
Plato ſays, a mighty thing, and ſo hard to be diſfolved, 
that it holds out many times againſt mortal and inteftin: 
diſeaſes, againſt the injury of umuſt laws, againſt tj. 
ranny, the extravagance and ignorance of magiſtrates 
and the licenriouſneſs and fedition of the people. We 
compare ourſelves in all our fortunes to what is abort 
us, and ſtill look towards our bettcrs : But let us mes. 
ſure ourſelves with what is below us, there is no one 5 
miſerable but he may fi:d a thouſand examples that will 
adminiſter conloſation to him. It is our vice that we 
more unwillingly look upon what is above, than wil 
lingly on what is below us; and Solon was uſed to {ay 


® Hor. lib. i. ode 35. ver. 33. F Ter, Adel. act. 4. ſcene 7. ver. i 
| that 
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that were we to make a heap of all evils together, there 
is no perſon who would not rather, chooſe to bear with 
thoſe which he ſuffers, than to come to an equal divifion 
with all other men from that heap, and take his particu- 
lar ſhare. Our government is indeed ſick, but there have 
been others ſicker, without dying. The gods play at 
tennis with us, and bandy us every way, Enim vero dii 
nos h:mines quaſi pilas havent “. 

The ſtars, have fatally deſtined the ſtate yy. un. 
of Rome for an example of what they could Roman empire, 
do in this kind : in it are comprized all the u divers 
forms and adventures that concern a ſtate; » * 
all that order or diſorder, good or evil fortune can do. 
Who then can deſpair of his condition, ſeeing the ſhocks 
and commotions wherewith ſhe was toſt, and and yet ſup- 
ported them all? If the extent of dominion be the 
health of a ſtate, which I by no means think it is, (and 
Ifocrates pleaſes me, when ne inſtructs Nicocles not to 
envy princes who have large dominions +, but them who 
know how to preſerveſthole that fall into their hands) that 
of Rome was never ſo ſound, as when it was moſt fick : 
the worſt of her forms was rhe moſt fortunate. A man 
can Hardly diſcern any image of government under the 
frſt emperors ; it was the moſt horrible and groſs con- 
fuſion that can be imagined. It ſupported it notwith- 
fanding, and therein continued, preſerving a monarchy 
tr. WJ not limited within its own bounds, but ſo many nations, 
es, differing, ſo remote, ſo ill- affected, fo irregulari 
We commanded, and fo unjuſtly conquered. 


. 


wy = ec gentibus ullis. 

> { Commodat in populum, terre pelagique potentem, 
will 1:0:diam fortuna ſuem f, = 

- We 

vil No foreign potentates did fortune yet 

ſay Inſpire with envy againſt Rome ſo great, 


That over kingdoms, and their mighty kings, 
Oer land and ſeas ſhe ſtretch'd her cagle's wings. 


ußß * The words of Plautus in bis prologue to the Captives, ver. 22. 
1 Iſocrates ad Nicoclem » p- 34. t Lucan, lib. 1. ver. 82. 
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Every thing that totters does not tumble. The contex. 
ture of ſo great a body holds by more nails than one. It 
holds even by its antiquity, like old buildings, from 
which the foundations are worn away by time, without 
rough-caſt or mortar, which yet live and ſupport thein- 
ſelves by their own weight ; | 


nec jam validis radicibus berens, 
Pondere tuta ſuo et *, 


Like an old lofty oak, that heretofore 
Great conq'rors ſpoils, and ſacred trophies bore. 


Modtaighte Moreover, to diſcover only the flank 
very rationally and the graft, is not the right way, In 
concludes from order to judge of the ſecurity of a place, it 


the genera] cor- . . | 
— ofthe mult be examined which way approaches 


woo Agra can be made to it, and in what condition 
* may be the aſlailant 1s. Few veſſels ſink with their 
able to ſtand own weight, and without ſome exterior 


violence. Let us caſt our eyes where we 

will; every thing about us totters: look 
into all the great ſtates, both of chriſtendom and elſe- 
where, that are known to us, you will there ſee evident 
menaces of alteration and ruin, 


her ground. 


Et ſua ſunt illis incommoda, parque per omnes 
Tempeſtas. | | 


They all promiſcuous in misfortunes ſhare, 
And the rude tempeſt rages everywhere. 


Aſtrologers may very well as they do, warn us of great revo- 
lutions, and approaching changes: their ſtarry propheſies 
are preſent and palpable, they need not look up to heaven 
to foretel this. There is not only conſolation to be extract- 
ed from this univerſal combination of ills and menaces, 


* Lucan, lib. i. ver. 138. + Virg. Eneid. 11, 


but 
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but moreover, ſome hopes of the continuation. of our 
ſtate; foraſmuch as naturally nothing falls, where all 
does. An univerſal fickneſs is particular health: con- 
formity is an enemy to diſſolution. For my part, I de- 
ſpair not, and fancy that I diſcover ways to fave us. 


Deus hec fortaſſe benigna 
Reducet in ſedem vice. 


The gods perhaps with gracious ſway 
Will ſoon reſtore the happy day. 


Who knows but that God will have it happen, as in 
human bodies that are purged, and recover a better 
ſtate of health by long and grievous maladies? What 
weighs the moſt with me, is, that in reckoning the 
ſymptoms of our ill, I ſee as many natural ones, and 
ſuch as heaven ſends us, and that are properly its own, 
as of thoſe that are owing to our irregularity and im- 
prudence. The very ſtars ſeem to declare, that we have 
continued long enough, and beyond the ordinary term: 
and this alſo afflicts me, that the neareſt miſchief which 
threatens us, is, not an alteration in the entire and ſolid 
maſs, but its diſſipation and divulfion ; the greateſt of 
all our fears. | 
I moreover fear, left in theſe ravings Repetition dif: 

of mine, the treachery of my memory, agreeable. 
mould through inadvertence make me 
write the ſame thing twice. I hate to examine myſelf ; 
and never review, but with an ill-will, what has once 
eſcaped my pen. I here ſet down nothing new of in- 
ſtruction. Theſe are common thoughts; and having 
perhaps conceived them an hundred times, I am afraid I 
have ſet them down ſomewhere elſe already. Repetition 
is every where diſguſting, though it were in Homer; 
but much more in things that bave only a ſuperficial 
and tranſitory ſhew. I do not love inculcation, even 


„ Horat, Epod. ode 13. ver. 10. 
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tors, and the expectation, aſtoniſh him, even at ths 
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in uſcful things, as in Seneca. Neither the cuſtom of Mii 
the Stoical ſchool, to repeat upon every ſubject at Hb 
length, the general principles and ſuppoſitions, and al Mp: 
ways to advance common and univerfal reaſons. 


Our author's w; 
treacherous My memory grows worſe every day: 10 
memory. 2 E 
Pocula Letheos ut , ducentia ſomnos uf 

Arente fauce traxerim. 

e 

Apt to let ſlip my argument or theme, co 

As if I had drank deep of Lethe's ſtream, m 

bh. 


Though hitherto, thanks be to God, no difficulty ha {Min 
happened : and though others ſeek time and opportu- Nan 
nity to think of what they have to ſay, I muſt for the fr 
future avoid all ſuch preparation, for fear of tying my. ih. 
ſelf to ſome indiſpenſable obligation, To be tied and Ne 
bound to a thing, and to depend upon ſo weak an in- feſ 
ſtrument as my memory, puts me quite out: I never th: 
read this following ſtory, but I am offended at it with pr 
a proper and natural reſentment. Lynceſtes, accuſcd of {Wii 
conſpiracy againſt Alexander, the day that he wa hz 
brought before the army, according to cuſtom, to be W's" 
heard what he could ſay for himſelf, had prepared 
ſtudied ſpeech +, of which, with heſitation and tremb- “ 
ling he pronounced ſome words; but till more per. {Wot 

lexed, whilſt he was ſtruggling with his memory, and fo: 
recollecting what he had to ſay, the ſoldiers who were per 
neareſt levelled their pikes at him, and killed him, look- Nrw 
ing upon him as guilty. His aſtoniſhment and filence Icon 
they judged as a confeſſion, For having had fo much {Wicri 
leiſure to prepare himſelf in priſon, they concluded that 
it was not his memory that failed him, but that bis 
conſcience hampered his tongue, and ſtopped his ſpeech, 
This was very juſtly inferred. The place, the ſpecta- 


» Horat. Epod. ode xiv. ver. 3. + Q. Curr, lib, vii. Cap. i. 
| | time, 


e, 
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time, when it was incumbent on him to ſpeak the beſt 
he could. What can a man do, when his life is de- 
pendant on his oratory ? 

For my part, the very being tied to xy,en when be 
what I am to ſay is enough to make me had learnt a 
loſe hold of it. When 1 wholly commit ipeech dy heart: 
and refer myſelf to my memory, I lay ſo much ſtreſs 
upon it, that it ſinks under me, and ſtartles at the bur- 
then. So much as | truſt to it, ſo much do I put my- 
ſelf out of my own power, even 1o as to know what 
countenance to put on; and have been ſometimes very 
much put to it to conccal the ſlavery wherein I was 
ſhackled ; when at the time my defign was to manifeſt 
in ſpeaking a perfect negligence both of face and accent, 
and to ſhew caſual and unpremeditated motions, as riſing 
from preſent occaſions ; chufing rather to ſay nothing to 
the purpoſe, than to ſhew that I came prepared to ſpeak 
well; a thing eſpecially unbecoming a man of my pro- 
feſhon, and a thing of too great obligation upon him 
that cannot retain much; the preparation is far ſhort of 
producing the expected effect. A man oft ſtrips 
himſelf to his doublet to leap no further than he would 
have done in his gown, Nihil eſt bis qui placere volunt, 
tam adver/arium, quam expetiatio* , nothing is ſo mor- 
* tifying to thoſe who are defirous to pleaſe, as raiſing 
* an expectation of them before-hand.” It is recorded 
of the orator Curio +, that when he propoſed the divi- 
hon of his oration into three or four parts, it often hap- 
pened, either that he forgot ſome one, or added one og 
two more, I have always avoided falling into this in- 
convenience, out of a hatred to theſe promiſes and pre- 
ſeriptions, not only from a diſtruſt of my memory, but 
allo becauſe this method reliſhes too much of the artiſt. 
Smpliciora militares decent. It is enough that in the mind 
am in at preſent, I will neyer more take upon me to 
peak in a place of reſpect; for as to ſpeaking, when a 
man reads his ſpeech, befides that it is very abſurd, it is 
a mighty diſadvantage to thoſe who naturally could give 


ic. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
Cicero in lib. de claris Oratoribus, cap, 60, 


it 
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it a grace by action; and much leſs will I throw myſelf 
upon the mercy of my preſent invention; it is heavy 
and perplext, and ſuch as would never furniſh me in 
ſudden and important neceſſities, 
8 Permit, reader, this Eſſay its courſe 
enough to make älſo, and this third ſitting to finifh the 
additions to his reſt of my picture, I add, but J correct 
n not; firſt, becauſe I conceive, that a man 
having once made a transfer of his la. 

bours to the world, has no farther right to them; let 
him do better if he can in ſome new undertaking, but 
not adulterate what he has already ſold; of ſuch dealers 
nothing ſhould be bought till after they are dead : let 
them well confider what they do, before they produce 
them to the light. Who haſtens them? My book is 
always the ſame, ſaving that upon every new edition, 
(that the buyer may not go away quite empty handed) 
I take the liberty to add as it were by an ill jointed in. 
laying, ſome few ſupernumerary things. They are 10 
other but over-weight, that do not disfigure the primi. 
tive form of thoſe Eſſays, but by a little ambitious ſub- 
tility, give a kind of particular repute to every one that 
follows. From thence however there will eafily happen 
fome tranſpoſition of chronology; my ſtories taking place 
according to their fitneſs, and not always according 9 
the age. Secondly, becauſe that for what concetns m- 
felf, 1 fear to loſe by the change: my underſtanding 
does not always go forward, it goes backward too. | 
do not much leſs ſuſpect my fancies for being the ſe- 
cond or third, than for being the firſt, either preſent, 
or paſt ; we oft correct ourſelyes as fooliſhly as we de 
others. I am grown older by a great many years finct 
my firſt publications, which were in the year 1580: 
but J very much doubt whether J am grown an inch the 
wiſer. I now, and I anon, are two ſeveral perfons ; but 
whether the better, now or anon, I am not able to de- 
termine. It were a fine thing to be old, if we only tr 
velled towards improvement; but it is a drunken, 
ſtumbling, reeling, ill-favoured motion, like that d 
xeeds, which the air caſually waves to and fro as it liſt 
Antiochia 
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Antiochus had in his youth written 
irenuouſly in favour of, the Academy“, TÞ* writings of 
ut in his old age he wrote as much rected by him- 
voainſt it: which of theſe two ſoever I _ — —_ 
Mould follow, would not he be ſtill An- . 
iochus ? After having eſtabliſhed the incertainty, to 
o about to eſtabliſh the certainty of human opinions, 
vas it not to eſtabliſh doubt, and not certainty, and to 
promiſe, that had he yet another age to live, he would 
he always upon terms of altering his judgment, not ſo 
uch for the better, as for ſomething elſe? The pub- 
ic favour has given me a little more confidence than I 
xpected ; but what I moſt fear, is, leſt I ſhould glut 
he world with my writings : I had rather of the two 
pur my reader than tire him : as a learned man of 
time has done. Praiſe is always pleafing, let it 
ome from whom, or upon what account it will ; yet 
ught a man to underſtand why he is commended, that 
ge may be ſelf- conſiſtent. The vulgar and common 
ſteem is ſeldom right; and I am miſtaken, if amongſt 
he writings of my time, the worſt are not thoſe which 
ave moſt gained the popular applauſe. For my part, 
return my thanks to thoſe good-natured men, who are 
leaſed to take my weak endeavours in good part, The 
zults of the workmanſhip are no where ſo apparent, as 
n a matter which of itſelf has no recommendation. 
lame me not, reader, for thoſe that ſlip in here, by 
de fancy or inadvertency of others; every hand, every 
t1zan, contribute their own materials. I neither con- 
AY myſelf with orthography (and only direct if after 
e old way) nor pointing, being very 

nexpert — in 3 ab the 3 dep 
Vhere they wholly break the ſenſe, I am deſpiſed. 

ery little concerned, for they at leaſt diſcharge me; but 
here they ſubſtitute a falſe one, as they ſo often do, 
nd wreſt me to their conception, they ruin me. When 
e ſentence nevertheleſs is not ſtrong enough in propor- 
on to my poor ability, a civil perſon ought to reject it 


© Cicer. Acad, Quazſt: lib, iv, cap. 22, 
as 
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as none of mine. Whoever knows how lazy I am, ail | 
how indulgent to my own humour, will eafily beliey, 
that T had rather write as many more Eſſays, then be of 
tied to reviſe theſe for ſo — a correction. 

I was ſaying elſewhere, that bein 
. 214 pA planted in the deepeſt mine of this 1 As 
his own bouſeto metal, i. e. the very center of this nevi; 
the inſults of hig 2 a of 
neighbours dur- religion, I am not only deprived of a0 
ing the civil great familiarity with men of other kind 
* of manners than my own, and of other 
opinions, by which they hold together, as by a tie tha Ho 
ſuperſedes all other obligations; but I even do not live 


me 
without danger, amongſt men to whom all things u bei 
equally lawful, and of whom the moſt part cannot of. qu 
fend the laws more than they have already done; fromme 


whence the greateſt degree of licentiouſneſs does pro. 
ceed. All the particular circumſtances reſpecting me 
being conſidered, I do not find one man of my countr, 
who pays ſo dear for the defence of our laws both in 
coſt and damages (to uſe the phraſe of the lawyers) 
myſelf. And fome there are who brag of their ardor 
and zeal, that if things were juſtly weighed, do much 
lefs than I. My houſe, as one that has ever ever been 
free to all comers, and at the ſervice of all, (for I could 
never be induced to make a garriſon of it, which is moſt 
defired when the war is fartheſt off) has ſufficiently me. 
rited the popular regard, ſo that it would be a hard mat. 
ter to inſult over me upon my own dung-hill ; and! 
look upon it as a wonderful and exemplary thing, that 
it yet continues a virgin free from blood and plunder 
during ſo long a ſtorm, and ſo many revolutions and 
tumults in the neighbourhood. For to confeſs the truth, 
it had been poſſible enough, for a man of my com. 
plexion, to have quitted any one conſtant and continue 
form whatever. But the invaſions and incurſions, alte, 
rations and vifficitudes of fortune round about me, hau 
hitherto more exaſperated than mollified the humour 0 
the country, and involve me in freſh difficulties and 
dangers that are invincible. 


 eſcapt 
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i 1 eſcape, it is true, but am troubled. ges difagrbe- 
e wat it is more by chance, and ſomething able this ſort of 
ot my own prudence, than by juſtice, and do- was 
am not ſatisfied to be out of the protection 
of the laws, and under any other ſafe-guard than theirs. 
As matters ſtand, I hve above one halt by the favour of 
others, which is an untoward obligation. I do not like 
to owe my ſafety either to the generoſity or affection of 
oreat perſons, who concur in my legality and liberty, or 
to the obliging manners of my predeceflors, or my own. 
For what if 1 was another kind of man? If my deport- 
ment, and the frankneſs of my converfation oblige my 
neighbours or relations, it is cruel that they ſhould ac- 
quit themſelves of that obligation, in only permitting 
me to live; and that they ſhould ſay, ** we allow him 
the free liberty of having divine ſervice read in his 
« own private chapel, all the churches round about be- 
« ing deſtroyed, and grant him the uſe of his goods, 
and the fruition of his life, as one that protects our 
* wives and cattle in time of need.“ For Iycu 


x us the 
co fWmy houſe has for many deſcents ſhared in general truftes 
ach = all his fel- 


the reputation of Lycurgus, the Athe- 
nian, who was the general truſtee and 
v08treafurer of his fellow- citizens“. Now I am clearly of 
11 Wopinion, that a man ſhould live by his own right and 
e: authority, and not either by recompence or favour. 
dat. How many gallant men have rather choſe to loſe life, 
l than to owe it? I hate to ſubject myſelf to any ſort of 
thatWobligation, but above all, to the dues of honour, I 
\derithink nothing ſo expenſive to me as what is given me, 
and that becauſe my will lies at pawn under the title of 
pratitude, and more willingly accept of offices that are 
om go be ſold ; being really of opinion, that for the laſt 1 
give nothing but money, bur for the ather I give myſelf. 
ae The tie that holds me by the laws of The obligations 
nate courteſy, binds me, I think, more than of probity, as 

ir that of legal conſtraint; and I am much to be Hy 

more at eaſe when bound by a ſcrivener, obſerved, 


low-citizens. 


* Plutarch, in the Lives of the ten Orators, of whom Lycurgus was 
cal the leventh, chap. t, | ; | 


than 


* 
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than by myſelf. Is it not reaſon that my conſcienc 
ſhould be much more engaged when men fimply rely 

nit? Ina bond, my faith owes nothing becauſe i 
has nothing lent it. Let them truſt to the faith and ſe. 
curity they have taken, which is not mine; I had much 
rather break the wall of a priſon, and the laws them. 
' ſelves, than my probity and word: I am nice, even ty 
ſuperſtition, in keeping my promiſes, and therefore up- 
on all occafions have a care to make them uncertain 
and conditional. To thoſe of no great moment, I add 
the jealouſy of my own rule to make it weight ; it racks 
and oppreſſes me with its own intereſt, Even in ac. 
tions that are wholly my own, and free, if ] once ay 
it, I conceive that I have bound myſelf, and that de. 
livering it to the knowledge of another, I have poſ. 
tively enjoined it to my own performance. Methinks 
I promiſe it, if I but ſay it, and therefore am not apr 
to ſay much of that kind. The ſentence that I pal 
upon myſelf is ſharper and more ſevere than that c 
a judge, who only confiders it in the light of a common 
obligation; but my conſcience looks upon it with a 
more ſevere and penetrating eye. I lag in thoſe duties 
to which I ſhould be compelled if J did not go. Ha 
ipſum ita juſtum eſt quod rette fit, fi eſt voluntarium*; 
« even that which is well done, is only juſt, when it 
« js voluntary.“ If the action has not ſome ſplendor of 
liberty, it has neither grace nor honour, 


Quod me jus cogit, vix voluntate imperrent +. + 


That which the laws have power to conſtrain, 
They from my will would hardly e'er obtain. 


Where neceſſity draws me, I love to let my will take 
its own courſe. Quia quicquid imperio cogiiur, exigent 
magis quam præſtanti acceptum refertur; for whatever 5 


Cicero de Offic. lib. i. cap. 9. | 
+ Ter, Adel. act iii, ſcene 5. ver. 44. of Dacier's edit. 


cc com- 
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« compelled by power, is more aſcribed to him that 
« exacts, than to him that performs it.” I know. 
ſome who follow this rule, even to injuſtice, who wilt 
ſooner give than reſtore, ſooner lend than pay, and will 


do thoſe the leaſt good to whom they are moſt obliged. 
n. lam of a quite contrary humour. 
to I ſo much love to diſengage and re- qo 


leaſe myſelf, that I have ſometimes hated to be obli- 
looked upon the ingratitude, affronts, g2ted that he 
lent: kk i 4 bod thought it an 
and indignities which I have received advantage to be 
from thoſe, to whom either by nature d from 
or accident I was bound in ſome duty ho 4 
of friendſhip, as an advantage to me, their ingrati- 


taking this occafion of their ill-uſage dude. 


f. bor an acquittance and diſcharge of ſo much of my 
ks Wi debt. And though I ſtill continue to pay them all the 
Pt i apparent offices of common civility, I notwithſtanding 
fand myſelf very ſparing of doing that upon the account 
of Wi of juſtice, which I did upon the ſcore of affection, and 
1 


am a little eaſed of my former attention and ſolicitude by 
my inward will, Eft prudentis ſuſtinere ut curſum, fic 
impetum benevolentiæ; it is the part of a wiſe man 
* to keep as tight a curb upon the heat of his friend- 
« ſhip, as upon the fury of his horſe ;?? my friendſhip 
being too urging and preffing where I take, at leaſt, 
for a man who loves not to be importuned. And this 
auſbanding my friendſhip ſerves me for a fort of conſo- 
lation in the imperfections of thoſe with whom I am 
concerned, JI am ſorry they are the leſs to be valued 
for it, but ſo it is, that I alſo diminiſh in my applica- 
tion and engagement towards them. I -approve of a 
man that is the leis fond of his child for having a ſcald- 
head or being crooked, and not only when he is ill- 
natured, but alſo when he is unhappy and baſe-born, 
(for God himſelf has made abatement from his value 
and natural eſtimation) provided he carry himſelf in 
tris coldneſs of affection with moderation and exact 
juſtice, Proximity leflens not defects with me, but 
ther makes them greater. | 
Cicero de Amicitia, cap. 17, 


me I After 
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FRY After all, according to what I under: 
An ſtand in the ſcience of benefits and ac- 
his acknow- knowledgement (which is a ſubtle ci. 


2 ence, and of gteat uſe) I know no per: 


ſon whatever more free and leſs indebted 
than I am at this hour. What I do owe, is fimply to 
common and natural obligations; as to any thing elfe, 
no man is more abſolutely clear. | 


ec ſunt mibi nota potentum 


Munera *. 


Nor did I &er take gifts from men in pow'r. 


Princes give me enough, if they take nothing from me; 
and do me good enough, if they do me no harm: that is 
all I aſk of them. Oh, how am I obliged to Almighty 
God, who has been pleaſed that I ſhould receive all! 
have, immediately from his bounty, and particularly 
reſerved all my obligation to himſelf! How earneſthy 
do I beg of his divine mercy, that I may never one 
real thanks to any one! O happy liberty wherein! 
have hitherto lived! May it continue with me to 
the laſt, I endeavour to have no abſolute need of 
any one. In me omnis ſpes eſt mibi+; „ all ny 
hope is in myſelf.” This is what every one may 
be able to place in himſelf, but more eafily they whom 
God has ſheltered from natural and urgent neceſls 
ties. It is a wretched and dangerous thing to depend 
upon another. Ourſelves, on whom is our moſt juſt and 
ſafeſt dependance, are not ſufficiently aſſured. I have 
nothing mine but myſelf, and yet the poſſeſſion is in pan 
defective and borrowed, I fortify myſelf both in cou 
rage, which is the ſtrongeſt aſſiſtant , and allo in for 

tune, 


® Virg. En. lib. xii. ver. 519. + Ter. Adelph. act iii. fc. 5. ver.) 
I In the fourth edition of 1588, when this third volume was firſt publiſhes 
Montaigne only ſays, 1 cujtivate and enlarge myſelf with all the * 

„can, that I may have wherewithal to ſatisfy me when 1 am by * 
66 abandoned 
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ane, therein to ſatisfy myſelf, though every thing elſe 
ould forſake me. Eleus Hippias not only furniſhed 
imſelf with ſcience, that he might at need chearfully 
ztire frotn all other company to enjoy the Muſes, nor 
ith the knowledge of philoſophy only to teach his foul 
o be contented with it, and bravely to ſubſiſt without ex- 
ernal conveniencies, when fate would have it ſo; he 
as, beſides, ſo curious as to learn cookery, to ſhave 
himſelf, to make his own cloaths, his own ſhoes and 
rawers, and, as far as poſible to rely upon himſelf, and 
o ſhift without the aſſiſtance of others. A man more 
freely and chearfully enjoys borrowed conveniencies, 
yhen it is not an enjoyment forced and conſtrained by ne- 
reffity, and when a man has in his own will and fortune 
herewith to live without them. I know myſelf very 
zell, But I can hardly expect to meet with ſuch pure 
penerofity, ſuch free and frank hoſpitality from any 
perſon, as would not appear to me unhandſome, tyran- 
hical, and tainted with reproach, if neceſſity had reduc- 
d me to it. As giving is an ambitious quality and pre- 
ogative, ſo is accepting a quality of ſubmiſſion. Wit- 
neſs the injurious and quarrelfome refuſal that Bajazet 


u ahandoned.“ Tt is my opinion that it would have been beſt if he had 
topped there; becaufe ** for a man to arm bimſelt with courage ſo as to 
be contented though be ſhould be on all fides abandoned,” is the greateft 
elkort that man is capable of. Nor tis this point attainable but by practice, 
which whoever has once arrived to, he has nothing more to do but to 
perſiſt in it, in order to be ſheltered from the inſults of fortune. Now to 
add after this © to fortify himſelf in fortune,” &c. is reducing the firſt 
thought to nothing, or making a diſtinction where in fact there is none. 
This criticiſm does not appear to me to be too refined; if it be, I con- 


* that it may not have a place in any future edition of Montaigne's 
eſſays, Shi 


 * Hlens Hippias made his boaſt at the Olympic games, that there was 
nothing in any art of which he was ignorant, not only of the liberal 
arts, as geomtry, muſic, literature, and poetry, together with natural 
philoſophy, ethics and politics, but that he made with his own hand 
the ring and the very cloaths he wore, &c. as above, Cicero de Ora- 
tore, lib. iii. cap. 32. It at the time here mentioned there had been 
public places in Greece, where men of the firſt rank had ſpent the 
prime of life in ſplendor, in gaming, or in doing nothing, poor Hippias, 
Inſtead of gaining applauſe at the Olympic Games would have been hiſſed 
out of the theatre. + | | 


Vol. III. . mae 
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made of the prefents that Themir fent him: and tho! | 
that were offered in the behalf of the emperor Solyman i int 
the emperor of Calicut, were ſo much diſdained by him 
that he not only rudely rejected them; ſaying, that neithe 
| henor any of his predeceſſors had ever been wont to take 
and that it was their office to give; but moteover cauſe 
the ambaſſadors ſent for that purpoſe to be put into 
dungeon. When Thetis, ſays Ariſtotle, flatters Jupiter 
when the Lacedæmonians Baker the Athenians, the, 
never put them in mind of the good they have dong 
them, which is always odious, but of the benefits the 
have received from them; they who I ſee ſo familiar 
.employ every one in their affairs, and thruſt themſelye 
.into ſo much obligation, would never do it, did they but 
reliſh the ſweetneſs of pure liberty as I do, and did the 
but weigh, as wiſe men ſhould, the burthen of an obl 
gation. It is ſometimes perhaps returned, but it is ner: 
_diffolved ; this is a miſerable flavery to a man that lot 
to be at full liberty upon all accounts. My acquaintanc: 
both better and meaner inen than myſelf, are able to ſi 
whether they have ever known a man leſs importuning 
ſoliciting, entreating, and leſs burdenſome to others than | 
have been. And in this, it is no great wonder, iſ Jan 
not to be paralleled, fince fo many parts of my mannen 
contribute to it; as a little natural pride, an impatienct 
of being refuſed, the contraction of my deſires and de 
ſigns, an incapacity for all kind of buſineſs, and my mol 
beloved qualities, idleneſs, and freedom; from all thele 
together I have conceived a mortal hatred to being obig 
ed to or by any other than myſelf. I leave no ſtone un 
turned, rather than employ the beneficence of another! 
any flight or important oecaſion or neceſſity whatevel 
My friends ſtrangely importune me, when they advil 
me to call in a third perſon; and I think it as painful l 
diſengage him who is indebted to me, by making ulec 
him, as it is to engage myſelf to him that owes me 1. 
- thing : theſe conditions being removed, provided the, 
require of me nothing of any great trouble or "mm 10 


- 
— — 
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| have declared mortal war againſt all care) I am eaſily 
intreated, and ready to do ſervice to every one that needs 
it, Yet I have, I confeſs, more avoided receiving than 
ſought occaſions of giving; and, according to Ariſtotle, 
it is much more eaſy, My fortune has allowed me but 
little to do others good with, and the little it can afford is 
put into a pretty cloſe hand. Had I been born a perſon of 
rank, I would have been ambitious to have made myſelf 
beloved, not to make myſelf feared or admired ; ſhall I 
more vainly expreſs it ? I would have been as proud to 
pleaſe as to do good, Cyrus very wiſely, and, by the 
mouth of a great captain, and better philoſopher, pre- 
fers his bounty and benefits much before his valour and 
warlike conqueſts. And theelder Scipio, wherever he 
would raiſe his eſteem, ſets a higher value upon his af- 
fability and humanity, than his proweſs and victories, 
and has always this glorious ſaying in the mouth, “ that 
« he has given his enemies as much cauſe to love him, 
as his friends,” I will ſay then, that if a man muſt of 
neceſſity owe ſomething, it ought to be by a more lawful 
claim than that whereof I am ſpeaking, to the neceſſity 
| am engaged in by this miſerable war; and not by ſo 
great a debt as that of my total preſervation ; a debt 
that overwhelms me. I have a thouſand times gone to 
ne bed at my own houſe with an apprehenſion that I ſhould 
be betrayed and murdered that very night, compounding 
with fortune, that it might be without terror, and with 


quick diſpatch ; and after my Pater-noſter have cried 
out, 


Impius bec tam 8 novalia miles habebit * ? 


Shall impious ſoldier have theſe new-plow'd lands? 


What remedy ? it is the place of my birth, and moſt of 
my anceſtors have here fixed their affection and name; 
ve harden purſelves to whatever we are accuſtomed, 


2 Virg. Eclog. i. ver. 71. 


= And 
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And in ſo miſerable a condition as ours is, cuſtom is: 
great bounty of nature, which takes off the acutench 
of many evils that we ſuffer. A civil war has this with 
it worſe than other wars have, to make us all ſtand 
centry in our own houſes. 


Quam miſerum, portd vitam muroque tueri, 
Vixque ſue tutum viribus eſſe domus . 


To one's own walls and gates *tis wretched ſure 
To truſt one's life, yet ſcarce to be ſecure, 


It is a grievous extremity for a man to be ſtraitened for 
room, and to be diſturbed in his own houſe. The coun- 
try where I live is always the firſt that takes up arms, and 
the laſt that lays them down, and which never enjoys an 
entire calm. 


Tum quoque cum pax eſt, trepidant formidine belli . 


In time of peace, they quake for fear of war. 


- ties pacem fortuna laceſſit; 
Hac iter eſt bellis; melius, fortuna, dediſſet 
Orbe ſub Eoo ſedem, gelidaque ſub Arlo, 


Wanne, domos 7 7, 


Oh in built city, too, too 1 the Gaul! 
Oh ſadly ſituated place! when all ; 
The world hath peace, this is the ſcene of war, 
And firſt that is invaded: happier far 

Might we have liv'd in fartheſt North or Eaſt, 
Or 3 tents of Scythia, than poſſeſt 
The edge of Italy. 


* Ovid. Triſt. lib. iv. eleg. 1. ver, 69. + Ovid. Triſt. lib. i! 
eleg. 10. ver. 67, 1 Lucan: lib, i. ver. 255. 2 Wo 251. 252,25 
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My careleſſneſs and indolence ſometimes fortify me 
; W:oainſt theſe confiderations, and they alſo in ſome mea- 
are lead us on to reſolution. I oft imagine and expect 
| Mmortal dangers with a kind of delight “. I ſtupidly . 


plunge myſelf head-long into death, without confidering 
or taking a view of it, as into a dark and deep vortex, 
which ſwallows me up in a trice, and ſmothers me in an 
inſtant by a profound ſleep, without any ſenſe of pain, or 
care. And in theſe ſhort and violent deaths, the conſe— 
quence that I forſee adminiſters more conſolation to me 
than the effects do fear. They ſay, that as life is not 
better for being long, fo death is better for not being 
long. I do not ſo much avoid the thoughts of death as 
| enter into confidence with it. I wrap and ſhrowd my 
ſelf in the ſtorm that is to blind and burry me away 
with a ſudden and inſenſible attack. Moreover, if it 
ſhould fall out, (as ſome gardeners ſay of roſes and vio- 
ets, that they are more odoriferous by growing near 
garlick and onions, by reaſen that the laſt tuck and im- 
bibe what bad ſmell there is in the ſoil,) that theſe deprav- 
d natures ſhou!d alſo a tract all the malignity of my air 
and climate, and render me ſo much better and purer by 
heir vicinity, that I ſhould not loſe all ; that is not ſo; 
put there may be ſomething in this, that goodneſs is 


1d 
an 


* To comprehend the author's true meaning here, the words muſt 
e confidered with regard to their neceflary connection with what goes 
before. Montaigne repreſents himſelf as ſurrounded in his houſe by a 
eng of banditti, who are authoriſed by war to commit all manner of 
eimes with impunity. In ſuch a fituation wherein he is always in dan- 
ger of having his throat cut, and ina mortal dread of ſeeing himſelf 
ery moment at the mercy of thoſe villains, he one while fancies himſelf 
actually in their hands, and feeling a kind of pleaſure to be at laſt deli- 
pe1:d thereby on a ſudilen from the continual anguiſh which rendered 
I's liſe inſupportable, Full ot theſe ideas he ſtupidly plunges: himſelf 
bexdlong, as he ſays above, into death, without taking a view of it, 
d into a dark and deep vortex, which ſwallows him up, &c. Which is 
much as to ſay, that by taking his reſolution he expects when lie ſeaſt 
links of it, to be in that ſtate of ſurprize and horror from the barbar- 
/ of thoſe villains who ſhall come to knock him on the head, or cut his 
Iroat before he has time to look about him. The images which Mon- 
gne here makes uſe of are lively but innocent, and very natural, and 
weh zs 20 judicious fair crigic will, 1 believe, ever find fault with. 
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more beautiful and attractive when it is rare, and that 
contrariety and diverſity binds and ſhuts up well-doing 
within itſelf, and inflames it by the jealouſy of oppoſition 
and by vain-glory. Thieves and robbers (of their ſpecial 
favour) have no particular ſpite at me; no more have! 
to them: If I had, I would have my hands too full, Imo 
Conſciences of the ſame caſt are lodged under ſeveral fort nol: 
of robes, like cruelty, treachery, and rapine ; and & nel 
much the worſe as they are the more miſchievous, and the ent 
more ſecure, and the darker by being concealed under the Wc 
colour of the laws, I do not ſo much hate a profeſſed in- wil 
jury, as one that is treacherous ; an enemy in arms, bea 
an enemy in a gown, Our fever has ſeized upon a body 
that is not much the worſe for it. There was fire befor, d 
and now it is broke out into a flame. The noiſe is great e 
er, the evil much the ſame. I uſually anſwer ſuch as ak Wh'® 
me the reaſon of my travels, “ that I know very wel 
« what I fly from, but not what I ſeek.” If they tell me 
that there may be as little health amongſt ſtrangers, and 
their manners are no purer than ours; I firſt reply, that 
this 1s a hard caſe, 


Tam multæ ſcelerum facies *, 
Where crimes in many ſhapes abound. 


Secondly, that it is always an advantage ta change anil 
condition' for one that is uncertain, and that the ills 
others ought not to afflict us ſo much as our own. 
88 I will not here omit, that I never ral 
dation of Paris, ſo much againſt France, as to be outd 
humour with Paris; that city has ever hal 
my heart from my infancy ; and it has fallen out ton, 
as of excellent things, that the more of other fine citis| 
have ſeen ſince, the more the beauty of this gains up 
my affection. I love it for its own ſake, and more in i 
0 Virg. Georg, lib. i. ver. 505. 4 
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wn native being, than the addition of foreign pomp; 

[ love it tenderly, even with all its warts and blemiſhes. 

am not a Frenchman but by this great city, great in 
people, great in the felicity of her ſituation ; but above all, 

great and incomparable in yariety and diverſity of com- 

modities ; the glory of France, and one of the moſt, 
noble ornaments of the world, May God of his good- 
neſs drive aur diviſions far from it. While it remains 
entire and united, I think it ſafe from all other vio-. 
lence, I give it caution, that of all the parties, that 
will be the worſt that ſhall ſet it at variance; I have no 
fears for her, but for her own ſake; and certainly I have 
as much fear for her as for any other city in the king- 
dom. Whilſt ſhe continues, I ſhall never want a re- 
treat where I may be ſafe, ſufficient to make me amends 
for parting with any other retreat whatever. 

It is not becauſe Socrates had ſaid ſo, Niontaigne con- 
but becauſe it is in truth my own humour, fidered all na- 
and perhaps too much ſo. I look upon ane his 
all men as my countrymen, and embrace TTY: 

a Polander as heartily as a Frenchman, preferring the 
univerſal and common tie, to this national tie. I am 


acquaintance wholly new, and wholly my own, ap- 
pear to me full as good as the other common and 
accidental ones with our neighbours. Friendſhips that 
are purely of our own acquiring, ordinarily ſurpaſs 
thoſe to which we are joined by the communication 
ot the clime or of blood. Nature has placed us in 
the world free and unbound; we confine ourſelves 
to certain limits, like the kings of Perſia, who obliged 
themſelves to drink no other water but that of the river 
Choaſpes, fooliſhly quit claim to their right of uſage in 
all other ſtreams ; and as far as concerned themſelves, 
dried up all the other rivers of the world. What So- 
crates did towards the end, to look upon a ſentence of 
baniſhment, as worſe than a ſentence of death againſt 
bim, 1 ſhall, I think, never be ſuch an old fool, or 
o ſtrictly bigotted to my own country, as to be of 
| R 4 that 


not much taken with the ſweetneſs of a native air: 
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that opinion. Such celeſtial lives as his have many Ne 
ideas, which I embrace more by eſteem than affection; b 
and they have ſome alſo ſo elevated and extraordinary f 
that I cannot embrace them ſo much as by eſteem, be. a 
caufe I cannot conceive them. This humour was very u. 
effeminate in a man that thought the whole world his {Ws 
city. It is true, that he diſdained travel, and had Wt: 
hardly ever ſet his foot out of the Attic territories, {ſal 
What ſay you to his grudging the money his friends of. WW! 
fered to ſave his life, and his refuſal to come out of W 
priſon by the mediation of others, becauſe he would I. 
not diſobey the laws, at a time when they were other. I. 
wiſe ſo much corrupted? Theſe examples are of the {Wit 
firſt rate for me; of the ſecond there are others that fo. 
could find out in this fame perſon. Many of theſe rar ſi 
examples ſurpaſs the force of my action; nay ſomeof M's! 
them likewiſe ſurpaſs the force of my judgment, 20 
The advantages * Theſe reaſons ſet afide, travel is in {ſi 
which Mon- my opinion a profitable exerciſe ; the ſoul ii" 
el; reaped by js therein continually employed in ob. Nes 
avel 

ſerving things new and unknown. And ke 
I do not know, as I have often ſaid, a better ſchool H 
wherein to form life, than by inceſſantly expoſing to i iſ") 
the diverſity of fo many other lives, fancies, df 
uſages ; and to make it reliſh ſo perpetual a variety dn 


the forms of human nature. The body is therein ne. bei. 
ther idle nor overwrought, and this moderate motion ei 
puts it in breath, I can keep on horſeback, as mud Wo"! 
tormented with the ſtone as 1 am, without alighting me 
or being weary, for eight or ten hours together. t 
Vires ultra ſortemgue ſenectæ *. nu 
At, nn | mar 
Beyond the ſtrength and common lot of age. Wro 

| to le 

No weather hurts me, but by the parching heat of Wubi 
ſcorching fun ; for the umbrellas made uſe of in Ital) & 
A lef 

olic 


0 Virg. Zneid. lib, vi. ver. 1144 
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ever fince the time of the ancient Romans, are a greater 
burthen to the arm than a relief to the head. I would 
fain know where was the induſtry of the Perſians ſo long 
ago, and in the infancy of their luxury, to make ſuch 
ventilators, and plant ſuch ſhades about their abodes, 
a3 Xenophon reports they did. I love rain, and to 
dabble in the dirt, like the ducks; the change of air 
and climate never concern me: every ſky is alike to me. 
am only troubled with inward ailments, which I breed 
within myſelf, and thoſe are not ſo frequent in travel. 
| am hard to be got out, but when once upon the road, 
[ hold out as well as the beſt. I take as much pains in 
little, as in great undertakings; and to equip myſelf, 
for a ſhort journey, if but to viſit a neighbour, as for a 
long one. I have learned to travel after the Spaniſh 
faſhion, and to make but one ſtage of tolerable length; 
and in exceſſive heats, I always travel by night, from 
ſun-ſet to ſun-rifing. The other method of baiting by: 
the way, in haſte and hurry to gobble up a dinner, is, 
eſpecially in ſhort days, very inconvenient. My horſes 
thereby perform the better, for never any horſe tired 
under me, that was able to hold out the firſt day's jour- 
ney: I water them at every brook I meet, and only 
take care they have ſo much way to go before I come to 
my inn, as will digeſt the water in their bellies My 
being ſo loth to riſe in a morning, gives my ſervants 
leiſure to dine at their eaſe before they ſet out. For my 
own part, I never eat too late; my appetite comes to 
me in eating, and not elſe, and am never ann but 
at table. 

Some of my friends blame me for con- © Vnjuſtly blamed 
inuing this travelling humour, being for travelling 
married and old. But they are in the ah nie and 
wrong; for it is the beſt time for a man 

to leave his family, when he has put it into a way of 
| baaing without him, and continuing as he left it. 
It is indeed much greater imprudence to abandon it to 
a leſs faithful houſekeeper, and one who will be leſs 
Iol1citous to look after your affairs. 


* The 
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The moſt uſeful and honourable know. 
andthe mat bo ledge and employment for the mother of 
nomade ac a family, is the management of houſhold 
— . affairs. : I ſee ſome — are covetous in. 
mily. deed, but very few that are ſaving. It is 
the ſupreme quality of a woman, and what the man 
ought to ſeek after before any other, as the only dowry 
that tends to ruin or to preſerve our families. Let men 
ſay what they will, according to the experience I hare 
learned, I require in married women the azconomical 
virtue above all other virtues; I put my wife to it, as 4 
concern of her own, leaving her by my abſence the whole 
government of my affairs. I am aſhamed to fee, in 
ſeveral families, the maſter of which has bcen bullling 
about all morning, I am ſorry to ſee him return at noon 
quite jaded and ruffled to find his madam juſt got out d 
her bed, and dreſſing herſelf at the toilet. This is fv 
queens to do, it would be improper even in them. Its 
ridiculous, and unjuſt, that the lazineſs of our wives 
ſhould be maintained with our own ſweat and labour, 
No man, as far as I can, ſhall have a clearer and: 
more quiet and free enjoymeat of his eſtate than I. |t 
the huſband furniſh matter, nature herſelf requires that 
the wife find the form, 

As to the duties of conjugal friendſhy, 
The con - which ſome think to be — by this ab- 
Ih, by ab- ſence, I am not of that opinion; it is ot 

ce 

the contrary an intelligence that cafiy 

cools and is hurt by a too cloſe and conſtant attendance, 
Every ſtrange woman appears graceful, and every on 
finds by experience, that being continually together ! 
not ſo pleaſing, as to part for a time, and meet agi 
Theſe interruptions give me a freſh guſt to enjoy my fu 
mily, and render my own houſe more pleaſant to mt 
e of place warms my apptite, now to one then d 

the other. I know that the arms of friendſhip are long 
enough to teach and join hands from the one end of tit 
world to the other, eſpecially, when there is a conti 


nual communication of offices that rouſe the vbligatia 
and 
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and remembrance of it. The Stoics ſay, that there 
is ſo great a connection and relation amongſt wiſe men, 
that he who dines in France, feeds his companion in 
Egypt; and that whoever but holds out his finger, in 
what part of the world ſoever, all the wiſe men upon the 
habitable earth feel themſelves aſſiſted by it. Fruition 
and poſſeſhon principally appertain to the imagination z 
and this more fervently and conſtantly embraces what it 
is in queſt of, than what we have hold of. Let a man 
but conſider his daily amuſements, and he will find, that 
he is moſt abſent ſrom his friend when in his company. 
His preſence releaſes your attention, and gives your 
thoughts liberty to abſent themſelves at every turn, for 
every occafion, When I am at Rome, I keep and go- 
rern my houſe, and the conveniencies I there left, ſee 
my walls riſe, my trees ſhoot, and my revenue increaſe, 
or decreaſe, very near as well as when I am there, 


Ante oculos errat domus, errat forma locorum *, 


Still fondly I behold with fancy's eye, 
My houſe, and places that around it lie, 


I 

lf we enjoy nothing but what we touch, we may ſay fare- 
wel to the money in our cloſets, and to our ſons when 

in, chey are gone a hunting. We will have them nearer to 

b. Ns. Is the garden, or half a day's journey from home 


ſo far? What is ten leagues, far or near? If near, what 
is eleven, twelve, or thirteen? and ſo on by degrees. 
In earneſt, if there be a woman who can tell her huſ- 
on: band what ſtep ends the near, and what ſtep begins the 
z emote, I would adviſe her to ſtop between the two. 


7 —— excludat jurgia finis, 
* Some certain point ſhould finiſh the debate. 
2 Utor permiſſo, caudeque piles ut equine 


4 Paulatim vello: et demo unum, demo etiam mum 
Dum cadat eluſus ratione ruentis acervi +. 


"ntl 
" Ovid. Triſt. lib, iii. eleg. 4. + Horat, lib, ii. ep. i. ver. 38, 45. 
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I take the grant, and by degrees prevail; 
Thus hair by hair, I pluck the horſe's tail, 
And while I take them one by one away 
The numbers to a nought at laſt decay. 


— 


Let them in God's name call philoſophy to their x. 
ſiſtance; in whoſe teeth it may be caſt, that ſince it ne. 
ther diſcerns the one nor the other end of the joint be. 
twixt the too much and the little, the long and the ſhort, 
the light and the heavy, the near and the remote; and 
fince it diſcovers neither the beginning nor the end, it 
maſt needs judge very uncertainly of the middle. Rerun 
natura nullam nobis dedit cognitionem finium ; © nature 
« has not given us any knowledge of the end of things,” 
Are they not ſtill wives and friends to the dead, why 
are not only at the end of this, but in the other world! 
We include thoſe who have been, and thoſe who are not 
vet, much more the abſent. We did not promiſe in 
marriage to be continually brooding and twining toge- 
ther, like ſome little animals that we ſee, or tied like 
thoſe of Karanti +, that were ſo Bewitched in the con- 
junctive mood that they clung together ever after lik: 
the canine race. And a wife ought not ſo greedily to 
fix her eyes on her huſband's fore-parts, that ſhe cannot 
endure to ſee him turn his back, if occafion be, But 
may not this ſaying of that excellent painter of women 
humours be here introduced, to ſhew the reaſons of 
their complaints ? 


® Cicer. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 29. + It is Saxo Grammaticus that his 
left us the ſtory of theſe hagridden creatures, in the 14th book of li 
Hiſtory of Denmark; where, ſpeaking of the converſion of the people d 
Rugen, an iſland in the Baltic; he ſays, that the inhabitans of Karant, 
or Kerantia, one of their towns, after having renounced their worſhip 
of idols, were nevertheleſs till afraid of their power, remembering ho# 
often they had been puniſhed for their lewdneſs, when both ſexes wer 
tied together in the action after the manner of dogs, and even faſter, 
Sometimes when they were taken in the fact they were, for the diver 
fion of the people, hoifted upon a perch, the man on one ſide, and tit 
woman on the other, without being able to ſeparate. Tt this fact ws 
true, one could hardly help inferring, that the devil was at that tit 
much more ſevere or more miſchievous than he is now, 


Uni, 
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Uxor, fs ceſſes, aut te amare cogitat, | 
Aut tete amari, aut potare, aut animo olſequi. 


Et tibi bene eſſe ſoli, cum ſibi fit male Þ. ] 


Thy wife, if thou ſtay'ſt long abroad, is mov'd, 
: Thinking thou either lov'ſt, or art belov'd ; 
. Drinking, or ſomething elſe, thyſelf to pleaſe, 
. And that thou'rt well, whilſt ſhe is ill at eaſe, 


Or may it not be, that of itſelf oppoſition and contradic- 
tion entertains and nouriſhes them, and that they ſuffi- 
ciently accommodate themſelves, provided they incoms * 
mode you? 1 g 

In true friendſhip, wherein I am expert, The aim of true 
give myſelf more to my friend, than I friendmip. 
attract him to me. I am not only better pleaſed in doing 
him ſervice, than if he did me one; but, likewiſe, had 
rather he would do himſelf good than me, and he moſt 
ſerves me when he does ſo. And if abſence be either 
pleaſant or convenient for him, it is more he utility or 
acceptable to me than his preſence; nei- the abſence of a 
ther is it properly abſence, when there are friend. 
means of correſponding, I have ſometimes made good 
uſe of our ſeparation. We better filled, and further 
extended the poſſeſſion of life in being parted. He 
ved, rejoiced, and ſaw for me, and I for him, as plainly 
as if he had himſelf been there; one part remained idle, 
and we confounded one another when we were together. 
The diſtance of place rendered the conjunction of our 
wills more rich. This inſatiable defire of perſonal pre- 
ence, implies ſome weakneſs in the fruition of ſouls. 

As for old age, which 1s alledged yy. her old 
againſt me, it is for youth on the con- age ought to 
trary to ſubject itſelf to the common op1- MAT from 
Mons, and to curb itſelf for the ſake of id | 
others. It was wherewith to pleaſe both the people 


+ Ter, Adel. act i. ſcene 1. ver. 7, &6, 


and 
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and itſelf ; we have but too much ado to pleaſe ot. 
ſelves alone. As natural conveniencies fail us, let 1 
ſupport ourſelves with thoſe that are artificial. It; 
injuſtice to excuſe youth tor purſuing its pleaſures, and 
to forbid old men to feek them. When young, I con. 
cealed my wanton paſſions with prudence; now I am 
old, I get rid of melancholy ones by a debauch *. Sur: 
it is that the Platonic laws forbad travel till forty cr 
fifty years old, that it might be more ufeful and inſtruc. 
tive at ſo mature an age. I would ſooner ſubſcribe tg 
this other ſecond article of the ſame laws, which for. 
| bids it after threeſcore ; for at ſuch an age you vil 
never returg from a long journey. What care I for 
that? 1 undertake it neither to return nor to finiſh i. 
I do it only to. keep myſelf in motion whilſt motion 
pleaſes me, and only walk for the walks fake. The 
who hunt after a benefice, or a hare, run not ; they 
only run who run at priſon-baſe, and to exerciſe their 
running. My defign is diviſible throughout, it is nt 
grounded upon any great hopes; every day conclud: 
my expectation. The journey of my life is carried on 
after the ſame manner; and yet I have ſeen place 
enough far off, where J could have wiſhed to have bez 
detained. And why not, if Chryſippus, Cleanthes, Dio. 

nes, Zeno, Antipater, ſo many ſages of the ſourel 
ſect . chearfully abandoned their country, without oc: 
cafion to complain of it, and only for the enjoyment d 


If that be, as I really think, Montaigne's ſentiment, the word 4 
bauck muſt be taken in a moderate ſenſe, and ſuch as is ſuitable to Mos. 
taigne's genius and character, and to the ſubject he here treats of, thit 
is to ſay, to his paſſion for travel, which he is pleaſed to term a debauch, 
by an excurſion which is very common to him. There is ſcarce a 
writer who has more need than Montaigne of a judicious reader, and 
one eſpecially that is fair and candid. His ſiyle, which abounds wit 
bold expreſſions and figures, is very likely to deceive a cavelling cenſo 
or to give a handle to thoſe ill-natured crities who, without regard tv 
truth, boldly cenſure the moft innocent expreſſions, when they think 
they can repreſent them to other perſons in a criminal light. 

F Chryſippus was of Soles, Cleanthes of Aſſos, Diogenes of Babylo, 
Zeno of Citium in the iſle of Cyprus, Antipater of Tarſus, all vor 

hiloſophers, who paſſed their lives at Athens, as Plutarch has obſerved 
in his Treatiſe of baniſhment, chap. 12, | i 


7 
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. znother air? In earneſt, that which moſt diſpleaſes me 
in all my travels, is, that I cannot reſolve to ſettle my 
abode where [ beſt like, but that I muſt always propoſe 
to myſelf to return, to accommodate myſelf to the com- 
mon humours. 

If I feared to die in any other place Fa 

than that of my birth; if I thought I 3 
ſhould die more uneafily remote from my e 
own family, I would hardly go out of „ed to did s- 
France ; I would not without fear ſtep broad rather 
out of my pariſh; for I feel death always 3 
twitching me by the throat, or by the 
back: but T am of another temper, death is in all 
places alike to me; yet might I have my choice, I 
think I would rather chooſe to die on horſeback than in 


bed, out of my own houſe, and far enough from my 
[Noon people. There is more heart-breaking than con- 
Wi folation in taking leave of one's friends; I am willin 
to omit this act of civility ; for, of all the offices of 
ls i friendſhip, that is the only one that is unpleaſant ; and 
could with all my heart forget to bid this great and 
co i eternal farewel. If there be any convenience in fo 
en many ſtanders-by, it produces an hundred inconveni- 
10. encies. I have feen many miſerably dying, ſurrounded 
el with all this train: it is a crowd that choaks them. It 
0 is againſt duty, and a teſtimony of little kindneſs, and 
j 


little care, to permit you to die in quiet; one torments 
your eyes, another afflicts your ears, another tires your 
4 faoltring tongue; you have neither ſenſe nor limb that 
"WF is not battered and bruiſed by them: your heart melts 
uch with pity to hear the lamentation of thoſe that are 
our real friends, and perhaps with vexation, to hear 
an the bewailings of others that are feigned and counter- 
ry feit Whoever has been delicate in his tafte, when 
nia Well, is much more ſo in his weakneſs. In fuch ame- 
| eeſſity a gentle hand is required, and ſuitable to his 4en- 
e timents, to ſcratch him juſt in the place where he arches, 
ed or not to meddle with him at all. As we Rood in need 
of a knowing woman + to bring us into the world, we 


1 Viz. a mi8wife, called in French Jage femme, 
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have much more need of a wiſer man to help us out of 
it. Such a one, and a friend to boot, a man ought to 
purchaſe at any rate for ſuch an occaſion. I am not yer 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of bravery and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
as to diſdain all aſſiſtance, or defy all trouble in that 
hour. TI endeavour to hide myſelf, and to make my 
exit by ſtealth, not through fear, but by art. I do not 
intend in this act of dying to give proof, and make a 
ſhew of my conftancy. For whom ſhould I do it? Al 
the right and title I have to reputation will then ceaſe, 
J content myſelf with a death collected within itſelf, 
quiet, ſolitary, and all my own, ſuitable to my retired 
and private life. Quite contrary to the Roman ſuper. 
ſtition, where a man was looked upon as unhappy, who 
bees er 3, died without ſpeaking, and that had not 
. + Soy 7 his neareſt . — cloſe his eyes. 
cloſed by their have enough to do to comfort myſelf 
neareſt relations. : . g 
without the trouble of conſoling others; 

too many thoughts in my head, to need that circum- 
ſtances ſhould poſſeſs me with new; and matter enough 
to entertain myſelf without borrowing. This critical 
minute is out of the ſhare of ſociety; it is the act of 
one fingle perſon. Let us live, and be merry among 
our friends, let us go among ſtrangers to repine and 
die. A man may find thoſe for his money that wil 
ſhift his pillow, and rub his feet, and trouble bim 
no more than he would have them; who will preſent 
him with an indifferent countenance, and ſuffer him 
to govern himſelf, and to complain according to his 
own method. I wean myſelf daily by my reaſon from 
this childiſh and inhumane humour, of defiring by our 
ſufferings to move the compaſſion and mourning of 
our friends. We ſtretch our inconveniencies beyond 
their juſt extent when we extract tears from them, 
and the conſtancy in which we commend every one 
who fupports his own adverſe fortune, we accuſe and 
reproach in our friends when the caſe is our own; e 
are not ſatisfied that they be only ſenſible of our cond: 
tion, unleſs they be alſo afflicted. A man ſhould 
extend his joy, but, as much as he can, contra f 
a 1 gricl « 


Of Vanity. 2:57 
grief: be that makes himſelf lamented without rea- 
ori, is a man not to be lamented when there ſhall 
he real cauſe, To be always complaining, is the 
way never to be lamented; and he who too often 
als for pity, is nevef commiſerated by any, He that 
eigns himſelf dying when he is alive, is ſubject to be 
bought likely to live when he is dying. I have ſeen 
ome, who have taken it in dudgeon when they have 
been told that they looked well, and that theit pulſe was 
egular, who refrained laughter, becauſe it bettayed a 
ecovery, and hated health, becauſe it was not to be la- 
mented : and, which is much worſe, they were not 
omen neither, I deſcribe my infirmities, Mourning very 
but ſuch as they really are, at moſt, and improper about 
void all ominous expreſſions and formal fk perſous. 
xclamations. If not mirth, at leaſt a ſedate countenance 
1 the ſtanders-by, is proper in the preſence of a wiſe ſick 

an. He does not quarrel with health, for ſceing him- 
elf in a contrary condition. He is pleaſed to contemplate 


ſound and entire in others, and to enjoy it at leaſt for 


ompany. He does not, becauſe he feels himſelf melt 
way, abandon all thoughts of life, nor avoid common 
onverſation, I am inclinable to ſtudy ſickneſs whilſt I 
m well; when it has feized me it will make its impreſ- 
Ion real enough, without the help of my imagination. 
Ve prepare ourſelves before hand for the journey we un- 
ertake and reſolve upon; we leave the appointment of 
de hour when to take hor'e, to the company, and in 
heir favour defer it. I find this unexpected advantage 

the publication of my manners, that it in ſome ſort 


mes me for a rule. I have ſometimes ſome conſider- 


lion of not betraying the hiſtory of my life. This 
ublic declaration obliges me to keep on my way, and 
it to give thelye to the image I have drawn of my qua- 
tes, commonly lefs'deformed and contradicted than the 


lalenity and infirmity of the judgments of this age 


ould have them. The ' uniformity and fimplicity of 
manners produce a face of eaſy interpretation, but 
uſe the faſhion is a little new, and unaccuſtomed, it 
nes great opportunity to ſlander. Yet fo it is, that 
Wever- will go about juſtly to injure me, I do think I 
Vol. III, S ſo 
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ſo aſſiſt his malice by my known and avowed imperfec- ede. 
tions, that he may that way glut his ill- nature, without W rea 
ſkirmiſhing with the wind. If I myſelf, to prevent the Nibe. 
accuſation and diſcovery, confeſs enough to make his ſa. Ir j1 
tire toothleſs, as he conceives, he is welcome to make uſe Nou 
of his right of amplification, and extenfion ; (offence bas Ml h: 
its rights beyond juftice;) and let him make the roots of Moul: 
thoſe vices I have laid open to him ſhoot up into trees: Md | 
let bim make his uſe, not only of thoſe I am really in- 

fected with, but alſo of thoſe that only threaten me; in- Nan 
jurious vices both in quality and number. Let him 
cudgel me that way. I would willingly follow the ex. 
ample of the philoſopher Bion &. Antigonus being about 
ro reproach him with rhe meanneſs of his birth, he pre- 
{ently cut him ſhort, with this declaration , © I am, 
ſaid he, * the fon of aſſave, a butcher, and ſtigmatized, 
* and of a whore my father married in the loweſt of 
ec his fortune, who both of them were chaſtized for ſome 
« miſdemeanour.. An orator bought me, when a child, 
and finding me a pretty and a forward boy, bred me 
* up, and when he died left me all his eſtate, which I hare 
« brought into this city of Athens, and here ſettled myſclt 
* tothe ſtudy of philoſophy.” Let the hiſtorians neve 
trouble themſelves with inquiring after me. I ſhall tel 
them what lam; a free and generous confeffion enervates 
reproach, and diſarms ſlander. So it is, that all things 
conſidered, I fancy mem as oft commend, as undervalue 
me beyond reaſon. And methinks alſo, from my infancy, 
they have given me a place, in rank and degree of ho. 
neur, rather above than below my right. I would find 
myſelf more at eafe in a country where theſe degrees 
were either regulated or not regarded. Amongſt men, 
when- the difference about the precedeney either of walk- e 
ing or ſitting exceeds: three.replies, it is reputed unciv\ 
I never ſtick at giving, ot taking place out of rule, is 
avoid the trouble of ceremony. And never denied pie. 


* Not Dion, as it is in all the editions of Montaigne, as well as Mr. 
Cotton's tranſlation, + Diogenes Laer tius, in the liſe c 
Bion, lib. iv. lect. 46. ö 
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reap from writing of myſelf,” I have alſo hoped for this 
ther ad vantage, that if it fall out that my humour pleaſe, 


ould then deſire, and ſeek to be acquainted with me. 


oald have in many years acquired by a long acquaintance 
nd familiarity, he has ſeen in three days in this regiſter, 
nd more ſurely and exactly ſet down. A pleaſant fancy: 
pany things that I would not confeſs to any one in par- 
cular, I deliver to the public; and refer my beſt friends 
0 a bookſeller's ſhop, to know what are my moſt ſecret 
tainments and thoughts. | 


Excutienda damus præcordia x. 


0 

f 

„ Fain would the muſe lay open to thy teſt, 

l Each latent thought, each winding of my breaſt, 


ad I by ſuch plain tokens known where to have ſought 
or any one proper for my converſation, I would certainly 
ave gone a great way to find him: For the ſweetneſs of 


ge bought too dear. Oh! What a rare 5 

ling is a friend ! How true is that old ſay- _ | 
ip, * that the uſe of a friend is more pleaſ- a friend is. 4 
ing and neceſſary than the elements of | 
water and fire!“ To return to my ſubject ; there is then 
o great harm in dying privately, and far from home. And 
je think it a duty to retire for natural actions not 
0 diſagreeable nor terrible as this. But beſides ſuch as 


re reduced to ſpin out a long languiſhing life, ought not 


ontinual miſeries. Therefore the Indians, in a certain 
province, thought it juſt to diſpatch a man, when reduced 
o ſuch a neceſſity: and in another of their provinces they 


Perſ. fat. v. ver. 22. 


edency to any man who affected it. Befides this profit 


jump with that of ſome honeſt man, before I die, he 


have given him a great deal of ſpace; for all that he 
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vitable and agreeable company, cannot, in my opinion, 


erhaps to wiſh to encumber a great family with their 
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all torſook him, to ſhift for himſelf as well as he could. 
To whom do they not at leaſt become irkſome, tedious, 
and inſupportable ? You teach your beſt friends to be 
cruel in ſpite of them; hardening women and children 
by long uſage, neither to lament, nor to regard your 
ſufferings. The groans extorted from me by the ſtone, 
are not now regarded by any-body. And though we 
ſhould extract ſome pleaſure from their converſation, 
(which does not always happen, by reaſon of the diſparity 
of conditions, which eaſily begets contempt or envy to. 
ward any one whatever) is it not too much to be trouble. 
ſome all the days of a man's life? The more I ſhould 
ſee them ſtrain out of real affect ion to be ſerviceable tg 
me, the more I ſhould be ſorry for their pains. We arc 
allowed to lean, but not to lay our whole weight upon 


others, ſo as to prop ourſelves by their ruin. Like him | 


who cauſed little children's throats to be cut, to make 
uſe of their blood for the cure of a certain diſeaſe he 
had.: or that other, who was continually fupplicd with 
tender young girls, to keep his old limbs warm in the 
night, and to mix the ſweetneſs of theirs with his four 
and ſtinking breath. Decrepit old age is a folitary quality, 
I am ſociable even to exceſs; yet I think it reafonable that 
I ſhould now withdraw my ailments from the fight ot 
the world, and keep them to myfelf. Let me thrink 
and draw up myfelf like a tortoiſe, I learn ta viſit men 
without. hanging upon them; I would endanger them 
in ſo ſteep a paſſage. It is now time to turn my back 
to company, Pot” a 
eien But in theſe travels you may be turpii- 
preparations ed with ſicknels in foine wreiched cot ot 
ks Bagg hovel, where nothing can be had to relieve 
to death. , A . Mary 
| you: I always carry moſt things neceſlar} 
with me; and beſides, we cannot evade fortune, or e case 
fate, if it once refolve to attack us. I need nothing ex. 
traordinary when I am ſick. I will not be beholdento 
my bolus to do that for me which nature cannot. 4. 
the very begirning of my fevers, and ſickneſſes that call 
we down, whilſt | am yet entire, and but little dl 
12 | ordered 
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ordered in my health, I reconcile myſelf to God by the 
laſt chriſtian offices, and find myſelf by ſo doing more 
free and eaſy, and have got methinks ſo much the bet- 
ter of my diſeaſe, I have ſtill leſs need of a ſcrivener 
or counſellor, than of a phyſician. What I have not 

ſettled of my affairs when I was in health, let no one 
expect I will do when | am fick. Death is what I am 
ever prepared for. I durſt not fo much as defer it one 
day. And if nothing be done, it is as much as to ſay, 
either that doubt delayed my choice, (and ſometimes 
it is well choſen not to chooſe) or that l was poſitively 
relolved not to do any thing at all. I write my book 
for few men, and for few years. Had it been a matter 
of duration, it ſhould have been put into a more 
durable language; for according to the continual va- 
ration that ours has to this day been ſubject to, who 
can expect that the preſent ſtyle ſhould be in uſe fifty 
years hence? It ſlips every day through our fingers, and 
ſince I was born is altered one half. We ſay that it is 
now perfect ; and every age ſays the ſame of the lan- 
guage then {poken : but 1 ſhall hardly truſt to that, ſo 
long as it varies and changes as it does“. It is for good 


at nd uſeful writings to rivet it to them, and its reputa- 
r ton will riſe or fall with the fortune of our ſtate. For 
N 


which reaſon, I am not afraid to inſert in it ſeveral pri- 


„ ven's memories worried, that men ſhould ſay of me, 
ort he zudged and lived fo and fo; he would have done 


ary * There are in Montaigne ſo many ſolid thoughts, and ſo agreeably 
zpe expreſſed, paintings ſo jutt, lively, and natural, that his book will be read 
md regarded as long as the French language ſhall laſt, how different 


vever be the turn of it from what it had in his time; which, though 
k be already ſo different, the Eſſays have loſt nothing of their former: 


credit with men of a good taſte, who love ſtudy, and to make an 
Urantage of the diſcoveries to which they are naturally led by ſuch 
tudy, This will be an inexhauſtible ſcource, from which they will al- 
vas draw with pleaſure, | 

I 8 « this 


rate articles, which will ſpend their ule amongſt the men 
mn at are now living, and that concern the particular 
ck Wh knowledge of ſome who will ſee further into them than 
erery common reader. I will not after all, as Ioft hear dead 
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this or that, could he have ſpoken when he was dying, 
c he would have ſaid ſo or ſo, and have given this thing 
& or the other: I knew him better than any.” Now, a5 
much as decency permits, I here diſcover my inclination; 
and affections ; but I do it more willingly and freely by 
word of mouth, to any one who defires to be informed, 
So it is, that in theſe memoirs, if any obſerve, he will 
find, that I have either told, or deſigned to tell all. What 
I cannot expreſs, I point out with my finger. 


Verum animo ſatis hæc veſtigia parva ſagaci 
Sunt, per que pojjis cognoſcere cetera tute “. 


But by theſe foot-ſteps a ſagacious mind 
May cerrainly all other matters find. 


J leave nothing to be defired, or to be gueſſed at con- 
cerning me. If people muſt be talking of me, I would 
have it to be juſtly and truly. I would come again with 
all my heart from the other world, to give any one the 
lye that ſhould report me other than I was, though be 
did it to honour me. I perceive that people reprelent, 
even living men, quite another thing than what they 
really are: and had I not ſtoutly defended a friend, 
whom I have loſt, they would have repreſented him to 
me in a thouſand contrary ſhapes. 
What kind of To conclude the account of my frall 
Death reliſhed humours, I do confeſs, that in my trave, 
be I ſeldom come to my quarters, but it runs 
in my mind whether I could like to be fick, and die there; 
I wiſh to be lodged in fome private part of the houle, 
remote from all noiſe, and naſtineſs, not ſmoaky, not 
cloſe, I aim to ſooth death by theſe frivolous circum. 
ſtances z or to ſay better, to diſcharge myſelf from al 
other incumbrances, that I may have nothing to do, but 
to wait for an event which will be enough to weigh me 


* Lucret, lib. i. ver, 403. 


down 
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down without any other load. I would have my death 
ſhare with my life in eaſe. and convenience; it is a great 
lump of it, and of importance, and hope it will not 
now contradict what 15 paſt. Death has ſome forms that 
are more eaſy than others, and aſſumes divers qualities, 
acc rding to every one's fancy. Amongſt the natural 
deaths, thoſe that proceed from weakneſs and a ſtupor, 
Ithink the moſt favourable: amongſt thoſe that are vio- 
lent, I dread a precipice worſe than the fall of ruins, 
that would craſh me in a moment; and think worſe to 
be killed by a ſword than to be thot : I would rather have 
choſen to poiſon myſelf with Socrates, than ſtab myſelf 
with Cato Aud though it be the ſame thing, yet my 
imagination makes as wide a difference as betwixt death 
and fe, to throw myſelf into a fiery furnace, or plunge 
into the channel of a ſmooth river: fo idly docs our 
fear more concern itſeif ior the means than the effect. 
It is but a moment, it is true, but a moment of ſuch 
weight, that 1 wouid willingly give many days of my 
lie ro ſhoot the gulf after my own way, Since every 
one's imagination renders it more or leſs terrible, and 
ſince every one has ſome choice amongſt the ſeveral 
forms of dying, let us try a little further, to find ſome 
one that is wholly clear from all irkſomeneſs. Might 
not one render it even pleaſant, as they did * who were 
companions in death with Anthony and Cleopatra? TI 
fer aſide the ſevere and exemplary efforts produced by 
philoſophy and religion. But amongſt men of lou 
rank, ſuch as a Petronius , and a Tigillinus at Rome 3, 
there have been found men condemned to diſpatch 
themſelves, who have as it were lulled death afleep with 
the delicacy of their preparations; they have made it 
ſlip and ſteal away, even in the height of their accuſ- 
tomed diverſions, amongſt whores and good fellows, 
There is not a word of conſolation, no mention of mak- 
ng a will, no ambitious affectation of conſtancy, no 
talk of their future ſtate, amongſt ſports, feaſts, wit, 
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Plutarch, in the life of Mark Anthony, chap. 25. t Tacit. An- 
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and mirth, table-talk, muſic, and amorous verſes. Ty 
it not poſſible for us to imitate this reſolution after 3 
more decent manner? + Since there are deaths that are 
fit for tools, and fir for the wiſe, let us find out ſuch x; 
are fit for thoſe who are betwixt both. My imagination 
ſuggeſts to me one that is eaſy, and fince we muſt die, 
one that 15 alſo to be defired. The Roman tyrants thought 
FR they did in a manner give a criminal life 

e manner of a ” 
dying left to the when they gave him the choice of his 
choice of crimi- death. But was not Theophraſtus, that 
1 ne u philoſopher, ſo delicate, ſo modeſt, and 
EIS, ſo wiſe, compelled by reaſon, when be 
durſt repeat this verſe tranſlated by Cicero ? 


Vitam regit fortuna, non ſapientia . 
Fortune, nat wiſdom, governs human life, 


Fortune is aſſiſting to the ſacility of the progreſs of my 
life; having placed jt in ſuch a condition, that for the 
future it can be no advantage nor hindrance to me. It i 
a condition that I would have accepted at any ſtage of 
my life: but now that I am packing pp my baggage, 
and marching off, I am particularly pleaſed, that in q). 
ing 1 ſhall neither have them merry, nar ſorry ; ſhe has 
ſo ordered it by a cunning compenſation, that they who 
may pretend to any conſiderable advantage by my death, 
will at the ſame time ſuſtain a material inconvenience, 
Death ſometimes is more grievous to us, in that it 11 
grievous to athers, and intereſts us in their intereſt a 
much as in our qwn, and ſometimes more, 
His method of In this conveniency of quarters which 
travelling, I defire, I am for nothing pompous and 
| fumpruous, I hate it rather; but am for 
certain plain neatneſs, which is often found in place 
where there is leſs of art, and which nature has adorned 
with ſome grace that is altogether her own. Non amplitir, 
fed munaiter convivium ; plus ſalis quam ſumptus* : *] 
F. Cie. Tuſc. lib. v. cap, 9. » Corn, Nepos, in vita Pompon. 
Attig. cap. 13. | 


6 ]ovg 


| Of Vanity. .. -;- __ 
love a feaſt that is elegant rather than abundant, in 
« which there is more ſavour than ſuperfluity.” As for 
thoſe whoſe affairs compel them to travel in the winter- 
ſeaſon through the Griſons country, they muſt expect 
to be reduced to extremity upon the road. I, who for 
the moſt part travel for my pleaſure, do not order my 
affairs ſo ill. If the way be foul on my right-hand, I 
turn on my left; if I find myſelf unfit to ride, I ſtay 


that is not as pleaſant and commodious as my own 
houſe, Tt is true, that I always think ſuperfluity ſuper- 
fluous, and obſerve a kind of trouble even in delicacy 
and abundance, Have I left any thing behind me un- 
ſeen, I go back to ſee it; I am never out of my way. 
| trace no certain line, either ſtraight or crooked, If I 
do not find in the place to which I go what was reported 
to me, as it oft falls out that the judgments of others do 
not jump with mine, and that I have found them for the 
molt part wrong; I never complain of loſing my labour: 
| have at leaſt informed myſelf that what they told me 
was not there. I have a conſtitution of body as free, 
and a palate as indifferent as any man living. 

The different faſhions of ſeveral nations 


COT” | . | TTL a 


a He accommo- 
ssd further concern me than the mere plea- dated himſelf to 
7 ſure of variety, Every uſage has its rea- e agen? 

4 ſon, Be the plate and diſhes pewter, cuſtoms of the 
=_ 


wood, or earth, my meat boiled or roaſt- ſeveral coun- 

ed, let them give me butter or oil, nuts, ag 1 
or olives, hot, or cold, it is all one to me: and it is ſa 
different, that growing old, I accuſe this generous fa- 
9 culty, and have need that delicacy and choice ſhould 
8 F correCt the indiſcretion of my appetite, and ſometimes 
un relieve my ſtomach. When I have been abroad out of 
France, and the people in civility have aſked me, if I 
ould be ſerved after the French manner, I laughed at 
- the queſtion, and always frequented tables the moſt filled 
with ſtrangers. I am aſhamed to ſee my countrymen 
beſotted with this fooliſh humour of quarrelling with 


forms 


where I am: and really when I do fo, I ſee nothing 
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forms contrary to their own. They ſeem- to be out Aim 
their element, when out of their own village. Where. Wer: 
ever they go, they keep ſtrictly to their own faſhion; Ml 
and abominate thoſe of foreigners, If they mect wil 
one of their own country in Hungary; they bail tho 
Happy day. They renew their acquaintance ; they clingſfor 
together, and rail at the barbarous manners they {cot 
there. And why not barbarous, ſince they are n« Ml! 
French? And thoſe are reckoned to have made the ane 
beſt uſe of their travels, who rail moſt at what ther {Mar 
have ſeen; and indeed moſt of them return no wil; : 
than they went. In their travels very cloſe and reſerved, ni. 
with a filent and incommunicable prudence, prefervingf:lo 
themſelves from the contagion of an unknown air. WhatMexc: 
I am ſaying of them, puts me in mind of ſomething like: 
it, which 1 have ſometimes obſerved in ſome of our young t 
courtiers, who will not mix with any but thoſe of tb 
own claſs; and look upon us as men of another with 
with diſdain or pity. Put them upon any diſcourſe bu: 
the intrigues of the court, and they are utterly at a lols;v: 
as very blockheads and novices to us, as we are '0 
them. And it is truly ſaid, that a well-bred man is of 
a compound education. I, on the contrary, travel ven 
much ſated with our own 1 not to look for Gil, 
eons in Sicily, I have left enough of them at home: [ 
rather ſeek for Greeks, and „ they are the men! 
want to be acquainted with, and the men 1 ſtudy; iti 
with them that 1 beſtow and employ bir and, 
which is more, I fancy that I have met but with fes 
cuſtoms that are not as good as our own. I have * 
I confeſs, travelled very far; ſcarce out of the fight d 
the fanes of my qwn houſe ! 

He ſeldom join- As to the reſt, moſt of the accidenti 
ed compan 7 vp- company a man falls into upon the road, 
an the Toa give him more trouble than pleaſure; | 
wave Pol as much as I civilly can, eſpecially now that 
age ſeems in ſome ſort to privilege and ſequeſter me 
from the common forms. You ſuffer for others, d 


others ſuffer for you; both of them inconveniencies 0! 1 
21 


importance enough, but the latter appears to me the 
greater. 1 

It is a rare fortune but of ineſtimable worthy men a 
ſolace, to have a worthy man, one of a great relief in 
found judgment, and of a temper con- ravel. 
formable to your own, who takes a delight to bear you 
company. I have been at a very great loſs for one in 
all my travels. But ſuch a companien ſhould be choſen, 
and taken with you from your firſt ſetting out. There 
can be no pleaſure to me without communication: there 
z not ſo much as a ſpritely thought comes into my 
miod, which it does not grieve me to have produced 
alone, without one to communicate it to. Si cum bac 
excepticne detur ſapientia, ut illam incluſam teneam, nec 
munciem, rejiciam * ; if wiſdom were conferred with 
« this condition, that I muſt keep it to myſelf, and not 
„communicate it to others, I would refuſe it.“ This 
other has ſtrained it one note higher: Si contigerit ea 
vita ſapienti, ut omnium rerum affiuentibus copiis, quam- 
vis omnig, que cognitione digna ſunt, ſummo otio jecum ipſe 
unfider:t, & cuntempletur, tamen ſi ſulitudo tanta fit, ut 
ominem videre non polſit, excedat vita : if ſuch a 
condition of life ſhould happen to a wiſe man, that in 
* the greateſt plenty of all conveniencies, he might at 
the moſt undiſturbed leiſure, conſider, and conteme 
„plate all things worth the knowing, yet if his ſolitude 
* muſt be ſuch that he muſt not ſee a man, he had 
much better quit life 1.“ I approve of Architas's 
pinion, when he ſaid, that it would be unpleaſant, 
yen in heaven itſelf, to furvey the glory of thoſe great 
and divine celeſtial bodies without a companion. But 
yet it is much better to be alone, than in fooliſh and 
roubleſome company. Ariſtippus loved to live as a 
ranger in all places: — | 


at Mea fs fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 
me Auſpiciis l. 


; of * Seneca, epiſt. 6. + Cicero de Offie, lib. i. cap. 43- 
im- Cicero de Amicitia, cap. 23. | ZAneid. lib. iv. ver. 340. 


; | But 
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But if the fates would ſo propitious be, 
To let me live at my own liberty; 


I ſhould chuſe to paſs away the greateſt part of my lift 
on horſeback ; 


— viſere geſtiens, 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes 
Qua nebulæ pluviique rores &. 


To view the ſtores of ſnow and hail, 
And where exceſſive heats prevail. 


Arguments for But it may be aſked, have you not 
diverting Mon- more eaſy diverfions at home? What 
Jour -” & do you there want? Is not your houſe 

& fituated in a ſweet and. healthful air, 
« ſufficiently furniſhed, and more than ſufficiently large? 
The royal majeſty has more than once been enter- 


„ tained there with all his pomp. Are there not more 


« below your family in good government, than there 
< are above it in eminence? Is there any local thought 
© which is extraordinary, and indigeſtible, that afflicts 
« you ? 


Dug te nunc coquat, et vexet ſub peflora fixa ? 


That now lies broiling in thy troubl'd breaſt, 
And ne'er will ſuffer thee to be at reſt ? 


Where do you think to live without moleſtation and 
« diſturbance? Nunguam fimpliciter fortuna indulget |, 
„The favours of fortune are always mixed with ſome 
* gall.” © You ſee then, it is only you that trouble 


* Horat. lib. iii. ode iii. ver. 54, c. 1 Cic, de Senect. ex Ean, 
1 Curtius lib, iv. cap. 34; | 


« yourſel, 
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« yourſelf, and that you every where follow yourſelf, 
« and every where complain; for there is no ſatisfaftion 
« here below, but for ſouls that are either brutiſh or di- 
«vine, He, who in ſo juſt an oceaſion has no content= 
« ment, where will he think to find it? How many 
« millions of men would be content to be in ſuch a con- 
« dition as yours? Do but reform yourſelf ; for that is 
« wholly in your own power ; whereas you have no other 
« right, but patience towards fortune. Nulla placida 
« quies eft, niſi quam ratio compoſuit +;” there is no 
« perfect tranquility but what is produced by reaſon.” 

[ ſee the reaſon of this remonſtrance, 
and I ſee it perfectly well; but it would 
have been more laconic, and more per- wp 
tinent, to bid me in one word, be wiſe. This reſolu- 
tion is beyond wiſdom, it is her work and product. 
Thus the phyfician lies preaching to a poor languiſhing 
patient to be chearful, but he would adviſe him a little 
more diſcreetly in bidding him be well. For my part, I 
am but a man of the common ſort. Ir is a wholeſome 
precept, certain, and eaſy to be underſtood, “be con- 
tent with what you have,” that is to ſay, with reaſon : 
and yet to follow this advice, 1s no more in the power 
of the wiſeſt men than in mine. It is a common ſaying, 
but of a terrible extent: what docs it not comprehend ? 
All things fall under diſcretion and qualification, I 
know very well, that in the literal ſenſe, this pleaſure of 
travelling is a teſtimony of uneaſineſs and irreſolution ; 
therefore theſe two are our governing and predominant 
qualities, Yes, I confeſs they are; I ſee nothing, not 
o much as in a dream, and in a wiſh, whereon I could 
let up my reſt : variety only, and the poſſeſſion of di- 
verſity, can ſatisfy me, if any thing can. In travelling, 
It pleaſes me that I may ſtay where I like without in- 
convenience, and that I have wherewith commodiouſly 
Je divert myſelf, I love a private life, becauſe it is my 
on choice that I love it, not from any diſlike of the 


The anſwer to 
, thoſearguments. 


+ Seneca, epiſt, 56, 
5 | public 
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public way of living, which perhaps is as much ae: 


cording to my complexion. I ſerve my prince by ir 
more chearfully, becauſe it is by the free reflection of 
my own judgment and reaſon, without any particular 
obligation; and that I am not compelled ſo to do, for 
being rejected or difliked by the other party; and fo of 
all the reſt, I hate the morſels that neceſſity carves for 
me. I ſhould think that any convenience upon which 
I were only to depend, would ſtick in my throat: 


Alter remus aquas, alter mibi radat arenas * 


Let me in water plunge one oar, 
And with the other rake the ſhore. 


One cord will never hold me faſt enough. You wil 
fay there is a vanity in ſuch an amuſement. But where 
is there not? And theſe fine precepts are vanity, and 
all wiſdom is vanity. Dominus novit cogitationes ſapien- 
tium, quoniam vane ſunt, the Lord knoweth the 
ec thoughts of the wiſe that they are vain .“ Theſe 
exquiſite ſubtilities are only fit for the pulpit. They 
are diſcourſes that will ſend us all ſaddled into the 
other world. Life is a material and corporcal mo- 
tion, an action imperfect and irregular of its own pro: 
per eſſence; I make it my bufineſs to ſerve it according 
as If 18. 


Duifque ſuos patimur manes . 
We all are puniſh'd for our proper crimes: 


Sic eſt faciendum, ut contra naturam univerſam nibil car 
tendamus ; ea tamen conſervata, propriam ſequamur \: 
« we mult ſo order it, as by no means to contend 


Prop. lib. vi. eleg. 3. ver. 23. 1 Pfalm xciv, ver 11. 100. 
rinth. iii. ver. 20. 1 Eneid. vi. ver. 743. g Cicero de 
Offic. lib. i. cap. 31. * 

i | cc again 
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« againſt univerfal nature; but yet, that rule being 
: obſerved, to conform to our own.” To what end are 
heſe ſublime points of philoſophy, upon which no hu- 


an being can ſettle, and thoſe rules that exceed both 


zur uſe and force. 

| often ſce that we have ideas of life 
et before us, which neither the propoſer, monſtrances as 
or thoſe that hear him, have any manner much deſpiſed | 
f hope, nor which is more, of inclina- x di as. by the 
lon, to follow. Of the ſame ſheet of perſon to whom 
aper whereon the judge has but juſt writ 
ſentence agarnſt an adulterer, he ſteals a piece where- 
n to write a love- letter to his companton's wife. She 
ith whom you had but juſt now an illicit commerce, 
ill preſently, even in your own hearing, exclaim more 
oudly againſt the ſame fault in her companion, than a 
Portia, And ſuch there are, who will condemn men to 
leath for crimes that they do not themſelves repute fo 
nuch as faults, I have in my youth ſeen a gentleman 
ith one hand preſent the people with verſes that ex- 
elled both in wit and hcentiouſneſs,, and with the other, 
t the ſame time, the moſt rigid theological tenets that 
ie world has been teazed. with theſe many years. 
Men proceed at this rate; we let the laws and precepts 
ike their courſe, ourſelves keep another; not only by 
ebauchery. of manners, but often by judgment and 
ontrary opinion. Do but hear a philofophical lecture; 


he invention, eloquence, and pertinency immediately: 


rike your mind, and move. you; there is nothing that 


ither pricks or ſtings your conſcience ; it is not to it 


hat they addreſs. Is not this true? This made Ariſto 


, that neither a bath nor a lecture ſignified any thing, 


aleſs they ſcowred and made men clean ®, One may 


op at the outward ſkin ; but it is after the marrow is 


icked out: as after having quaft off the good liquor in 
| fine bowl, we confider the graving and workman- 
p. Im all the ſchools of ancient philoſophy this is 


Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of Hearing, chap, 8. 
o 


Philoſophical re- 


they are made. 
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to be found, that the ſame philoſophy- reader there! 


publiſhes the rules of temperance, and at the ſame time 
reads lectures of love and wantonneſs. Xenophon, even 
in the boſom of Clinias, writ againſt the Ariſtippie 
virtue. It is not that there is any miraculous converſion 
in it that makes them thus wavering, but it is as Solon 
repreſents himſelf, ſometimes in his own perſon, and 
ſometimes in that of a legiſlator. One while he ſpeaks 
for the crowd, and another for himſelf : taking the free 
and natural rules for his own ſhare, aſſuring himſelf of 
entire health and vigour. = 


Curentur dubii medicis majoribus ægri x. 
A deſp' rate wound muſt ſkilful hands employ. 


A wiſe man per- Antiſthenes allowed a wiſe man to be 
mitted to love. in love +, and do whatgver he thought 
convenient, without regard to the laws; as being bettet 
adviſed than they, and having a greater knowledge of 
virtue T. His diſciple Diogenes ſaid, that men to per- 
turbations were to oppoſe reaſon; to fortune, confidence; 
and to. the laws, nature. For tender ſtomachs, 
forced and artificial recipes muſt be preſeribed : ſtrong 


. ſtomachs ſerve themſelves fimply with the preſcriptions 


of their own natural appetite. After this manner do 
our phyſicians proceed, who eat melons, and drink 
iced wines, whilſt they confine their patients to ſyrup 


and panada, I know not, ſaid the courtezan Lais, 


what they mean by their books, their wiſdom, and phy- 
loſophy, but thoſe men knock as oft at my door as any 
other. In as much as our licentiouſneſs always carries 
us beyond what is lawful and allowed, men have often 
ſtretched the precepts and rules of life beyond univerlal 
reaſon. 1 


„ Tuven. fat. xiii. ver. 124. + Diog. Laert. in- the life of An 
2 lib. vi. ſect. 1 1 Idem, in the lite of Diogenes, lib. u. 
. 38. 


2 Ven 


I TﬀU 


Of Vanity. 
| Nemo ſatis credit tantum delinguere quantum 
Permittas &. 


The wreched ſinner always is in queſt 
Of crimes unpractis'd, pleaſures unpoſſeſs'd. 


tis to be wiſhed, that there were more proportion be- 
xixt the command and the obdience, and the mark 
tems to be unjuſt to which one cannot attain. There is 
man ſo good, but if he meaſure all his thoughts and 
ions by the laws, he will find he has deſerved hanging 
en times in his life; and at the ſame time it might be 
eat pity and very unjuſt to puniſh and ruin him, 


—Olle, quid ad te 
De cute quid facial ille vel illa ſua T? 


Ollus, what matters it to thee 
What with their ſkin does he or ſhe ? 


Ind ſuch a one there may be, as has no way offended 
e laws, who nevertheleſs would not deſerve the character 
f a virtuous' man, and whom philoſophy wouid juſtly 
ondertin to be whipt; ſo unequal and perple ed is this 
lation; We are fo far from being good men, accord- 
g to the laws of God, that we cannot be ſo according 
0 our own, Human wiſdom could never yet arrive at. 
he duties it had preſeribed to itſelf; and could it arrive 
ereto, it would preſcribe to itſelf others beyond it, to 
mich it would ever aſpire : nd pretend: ſo great an enemy 
dconfiſtency is our human condition. Man enjoins him- 
lf to be neceſſarily in fault. He is not very diſcreet to 
ut out his on duty by the meaſure of any other hes. 

ban his own. To whom does he preſcribe that which he 
vs not expect any one can perform? Is he unjuſt in = 


WW 


in-  * Juven, ſat. 14. ver. 231. F + Mart. lib, vii. ep. 9. ver. 1, 2. 


Is . 
b Vol. III. 5 | T , doing 
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doing what is impoſſible for him to do? The laws, br 


V 


whoſe ſentence we are not able, condemn us for not be. m 
ing able. 


Montaigne is Ar the worſt this diſagreeable liber Ml 1; 
obliged to more of preſcnting themſelves two ſeverat way, Ml i 
exattnels than the actions after one manner, and the d . 
thoſe who fo 
much preach up Courſes after another, may be allowed v at 
virtue, in the thoſe who ſpeak of things; but it ca- i 
character he | 
attempts to not be allowed to thoſe whoſpeak of them a 
draw of himſelf. ſelves, as I do. I muſt mareh my pen v 
| | as I do my feet. The common life ought Ml ad 
. to have a relation to other lives. The vi- en 
tue of Cato was vigorous beyond the reaſon of the age h on 
lived in, and for a man who undertook to govern others; be 
as being devoted to the public ſervice, this might be to 
called juſtice, if not unjuſt, at leaſt vain, and out offi © 
ſeaſon. Even my own manners, which differ fearce an 
inch from thoſe that are current amongſt us, yet rende: 
me at my age a httle rough and unſociable. I knon 
not whether it be without reaſon that I am diſguſted 
with the company I frequent; but I know very well that 
it would be without reaſon, ſhould I complain of its be. 
ing diſguſted with me, ſeeing I am fo with it. The vi 
tue that is affigned to the affairs of the world, is a vir 
tue of many wavings, corners, and elbows, to join and 
adapt itſelf to human frailty ; a virtue mixed and artif 
cial; not ſtrait, elean, conſtant, nor purely innocent. 
Our annals to this very day reproach one of our king 
for ſuffering himſelf ſimply to be carried away by the cop 
ſcientious perſuaſions of his confeſſor. Affairs of fiat 
have bolder precepts. 4 | 


exeat aulò, 
Nui vult efſe pins *. 


« 


Let him who will be good from court retire. 


»Lucan, lib. viii, ver. 493. 


I hare 


1 have formerly tried to employ in the ie (was = 
management of public affairs, opinions, for the mansge- 
and rules of living, as rude, new, uppo- * of pub 

ufineſs. 

liſhed, or unp oltuted, as either were born 

with me, or I was formed to from my education, ahd 

wherewith I ſerve my own turn, if not ſo commodioufly; 
at leaſt as ſecurely, ih my own parti * concerns: But 
i | have found a ſcholaſtic and novice virtue, foolith ahd 
dangerous. He that goes into a crowd, müßt now go bne 
1 way, and then another, keep his elbows cloſe, retire, br 
advance, and quit the dire& way, according to whar he 
encounters z and muſt live not ſo much according to his 
own merhod, as that of others; not according to what 
he purpoſes to himſelf, but according to what is propoſed 
to him, according to the time, according to men, ac- 
cording to occaſions. Plato ſays, that whoever eſcapes 
unhurt from the world's handling, elcapes by miracle : 
ind he ſays likewiſe, that when he appoints his philoſo- 
pher to be the head of a government, he means not 
a corrupt one like that of Athens, and much lefs fſuich a 
one as this of ours, wherein wiſdom itſelf would beat a 
loſs, A good herb tranſplanted into a ſtrong ſoil ver 


1. contrary to its own nature, much ſooner conforms itſelf 
- to the ſoil; than it reforms the ſoil to it. I find; that if 
n were wholly to form myſelf to fuch employments, I 
1-8 muſt undergo a great deal of change and new modelling. 
. And though 1 could fo far prevail upon myſelf, (and 
any might I not with time and diligence work ſuch a feat) 
a | would not do it. By the little trial I have had of pub- 


ie employment, it has been ſo much diſguſt to Ny | 
el by times ſome temptations toward ambition rifing 
in my ſoul, but J obſtinately oppoſe them. 


At tn, Cable, obftinatus obdura *, * 


But thou, Catullus, hold out to the laſt. 


0 Catul. epig. 9. ver. 19. 


T 2 I am 
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I am ſeldom called to it; and as ſeldom offer myſelf un. 
called. Liberty and Jazineſs, the qualities moſt pred. 


—— 


minant im me, are qualities diametrically contrary 9 
Public employment. We cannot diftinguith the facu. 
ties of men. They have diviſions and limits hard ard 


delicate to chooſe. To conclude from the diſcreet co wi 


duct of private life, a capacity for the management ii of 
Public affairs, is to conclude wrong. A man may gf ly 
Vern himſelf well, that cannot govern others ſo, zu in 
compoſe eflays that could not work effects. One maM his 


may order a ſiege well, that cannot marſhal a batile, aui vir 


another may fpeak well in private, who would not be fol 
able to harangue a people, or a prince. Nay, it is per. pe 


| haps rather a teſtimony in him who can do the one, thin 


he cannot do the other, than otherwiſe. I find that ele. his 
vated ſouls are not much more proper for low thing, if ly: 
than mean ſouls are for high ones. Could it be imagine thi 
that Socrates would have adminiſtered occafion of laugb-· N th 
ter to the Athenians at the expence of his own reput Wan 
tion, for having never been able to ſum up the votes of th; 


his tribe, to deliver it to the council? Doubtſeſs, the ven v: 


ration I have for the perfections of this great man, d. M Ci 
ſerves that his fortune ſhould furniſh ſo magnificent II 
example for the excuſe of my principal imperfection. la 


Our ſufficiency is cut out into ſmall parcels, mine hs he 


no latitude, and is alſo very contemptible in number Wco 
Saturninus“ ſaid, to thoſe who had conferred upon hin Wa 


the command in chief, © My fellow ſoldiers you have lo pr 


« good captain, to make him a bad general + ofan army, bu 
Witch Whoever boaſts, in fo fick a time » {Wot 
is genuine and this, of employing true and fincere virtue ¶ ſu 
fincere cannet in the world's ſervice, either knows not Wu! 
he employed in hay” Je . 0 

the manage- what it is ; opinions growing corrupt with ft 
= date cor- manners, (and in truth to hear them de- ue 
— ſcribe it, to hear how moſt of them boaſt ca 


of their deportment, and to ſee what rules the lay down; 


* One of the thirty tyrants who roſe in the time of the empeſot 
Galian. I Trebellii Pollionis triginta tyranni, p. 126. Hit. 
Auguſt. 7 * 


IN 


1. inſtead of painting virtue, they paint mere vice and in- 
MM juſtice altogether, and repreſent them in this falſe light 
in the education of princes) ; or if he does know it, boaſts 
unjuſtly, and let him ſay what he will, does a thouſand 
things of which his own conſcience accuſes him. I would 
willingly take Seneca's word, of the experience he made 
of it upon the like occaſion, provided he would deal frank- 
ly with me. The moſt honourable mark of goodneſs 
in ſuch a neceſſity, is for a man freely to confeſs both 
his own fault, and thoſe of others; with the power of his 


virtue to ſtop his inclination towards evil, unwillingly to 
be follow this bias, to hope better, and to defire better. I 


perceivethatin theſe diſmemberments and diviſions where- 
in we in France are involved, every one ftrives to defend 
his cauſe ; even the beſt of them with dithmulation and 
lyes He that would write roundly of the true ſtate of 
the quarrel, would write raſhly and viciouſly. What is 
the moſt juſt party, other than a member of a cankered 
and worm-eaten body ? But of fuch a body, the member 
that is leaſt affected, is ſaid to be found, and with good 
reaſon, as our qualities have no title but in compariſon. 
Civil innocency is meaſured according to times and places, 
like to read in Xenophon ſuch a commendation of Ageſi- 
Jaus ; being intreated by a neighbouring prince with whom 
he formerly had war, to permit him to paſs through his 
country, he granted his requeſt, giving him free pai- 
age through the Peloponneſus ; and not only did not im- 
priſon or poiſon him, when he had him at his mercy, 
but courteouſly received him according to the obligation 
ef his promiſe, without doing him the leaſt injury, To 
tv: uch humours as thoſe, this was an act of no great 
not WW 'uſtre z elſewhere, and in another age, the Ine ſtudents of 
ih trankneſs and magnanimity of ſuch an ac- Montague 
de. uon will be in high eſteem, our raſcally r dg in 
dall capets & would have laughed at it, ſo little 1 
oes 


* Theſe capets are properly the ſcholars of Montague - College at Paris. 
eto n 1480 John Standoncht of Mechlin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, * 4 
"3-3 un 
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meddle with us at all. What would he get by it. 


Egregium ſanflumgue virum fi. cerno, bimembri. 
Hoc monſtrum puero, & miranti jam ſub aratro 
Piſcibus inventis & fete comparo mule *, 


To me an honeſt man more monſter ſeems 
Than nature ſhews ev'n when a, woman teems 
A child with two heads; than mule's foaling found, 
Or wond'rous fiſhes plow'd out fromthe ground, 


A. man, may. regret that times are no better, but not fly 
from the preſent; we may wiſh for ather magiſtrates, 
but, we muſt, notwithſtanding obey, thoſe we. have; and 


9 


perhaps it is more laudable to obey the bad than the good, 
So long as the image of the ancient and received laws of 
this monarchy ſhall ſhine in any corner of the kingdom, 
there will I pitch my tent, If they unfartunately happen 


fund for maintaining in this college 84 ſcholars, in honour of the 13 
apoſtles, and the 72 ' diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, Theſe ſcholars wer 
called fo from ſhort cloaks they wore, called Capes. And as they were 
treated very barſhly, both with regard to their, table, and to their diſ. 
cipline, they were commonly ſuch low , geniuſes, that the word Capette 
was made uſe of to Ganify: a ſcholar ofthe moſt contemptible charac: 
ter, a fool, an impertinent. Montaigne by the term of raſcally Ct: 
pets indends the bulk of his cotemporarjes. who would not have failed 
to ridigule, the frank and generous ſpirit of Ageſilaus. In the lamepre- 
dicament may be placed thoſe Flemiſh: hiſtorians, who having accuſe 
Charles V. of imprudence in relying on the good faith, of Francis l, 
when bis imperial majeſty . paſſed through France in 1540, have beret 
iignitied their opinion, that Francis was very weak in flipping {o fair 21 
opportunity of making himſelf maſter of his molt formidable ent}: 
The whole of this note was furniſhed me by M, de la Monnoye. 
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wothwart and contradict one another, ſo as to produce 
two factions of doubtful and difficult choice, I ſhall 
moſt readily chuſe to eſcape and ſhun the tempeſt. In 
the mean time nature, or the hazards of war may len 
me a hand. Betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, 1 would 
frankly have declared myſelf ; but amongſt the three 
robbers # that came after, a man muſt have been neceſ- 
ftated either to hide himſelf or tc have gone along with 
the current of the time; which I think lawful, when 
reaſon no longer rules. 


Quo diverſus abis ? 


Whither doſt thou wand'ring run? 


This farrago is a little wide from my 2 
ſubject. I go out of the way, but it is 3 way 
rather from a wantonneſs than heedleſſ- ſometimes de- 
neſs. My fancies follow one another, but Viated from his 

g ele ; , ſubjet as he © 
ſometimes at a great diſtance ; and look does here. 
towards one another, but it is with an 
oblique glance. I have read a dialogue of Plato, of a 
motley and fanatic compoſition, beginning with the 
ſubject of love, and ending with that of rhetoric. They 
ſlick not at theſe variations, and with a marvellous grace 
kt themſelves be carried away at the pleaſure of the 
wind ; or at leaſt ſeem as if they were. The titles of 
my chapters do not always comprehend the ſubject, 
they oft but denote it by ſome mark only, as thoſe 
others, Andria, Eunuchus, or theſe, Sylla, Cicero, Tor- 
quatus, I love the poetic ramble, by leaps and ſkips ; 
it is an art, as Plato ſays, light, nimble, and a little 
maddiſh. There are pieces in Plutarch, where he for- 
gets his theme, where the propoſition of his argument 
is only found by incidence; and ſtuft throughout with 
foreign matter. Do but obſerve his progreſs in the 
Dzmon of Socrates. Good God, how beautiful then 
are his variations and frolickſome allies, and then moſt 


* 02avius, Mark Anthony, and Lepidus. + ZEnejd, lib. v. ver. 156. 
14 | of 
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of all, when they ſeem to be fortuitous, and introduced Ing 
for want of heed. It is the ynattentive reader tha Mar: 
loſes my ſubje&, and not I ; there will always be found Mn 
ſome phraſe or other in a corner that is to the purpoſe, 
though it lie very cloſe, I ramble indiſcreetly and ty. 
multuouſly, my ſtyle and my wit wander at the ſame rate; 
a little folly is tolerable in him that will not be guilt 
of too much, ſay the precepts, and much more the ex. 
amples of our maſters. A- thouſand poets flag and 
creep in the proſaic ſtyle, but the beſt old proſe, (and 
J ſtrow it here up and down indifferently for verſe) 
ſhines throughout, and has the luſtre, vigour, and bold. 
neſs of pbetry, not without ſome air of its frenzy; and 
certainly proſe ought to have the preheminence iu ſpeak- 
ing. The poet, ſays Plato, when ſet upon the Muſe 
tripod, pours out with fury whatever. comes into his 
mouth, like the ſpout of a fountain, without confider 
ing and pauſing upon it; and things come from him of 
various colours, of a contrary ſubſtance, and with in 

uninterrupted torrent: and all the old theology, (as the 
learned inform us) as well as the firſt philoſophy, are 

oeſy. It is the original language of the gods; | 
mean, that the matter ſhould diſtinguiſh itſelf ; it ſuff- 
ciently ſhews where it changes, where jt concludes, 
where it begins, and where it rejoins, without inte- 
lacing it with words of connexion, introduced for the 
ſervice of dull or inattentive ears, and without com- 
menting on myſelf. Who is there that had not rathe: 
not be read at all, than after a drowſy or curſory man- 
ner? Nihil eft tam utile, quod in tranfitu profit ; bn 
te work can be profitable, when it is read curſorily,” It 
ro take a book in hand, were to learn it; if to look Bile 
upon it, were to conſider it; and to run it ſlightly Nis 
over, were to make it a man's own; I were then to hte: 
blame to. make myſelf altogether ſo ignorant as I (ay ſat 
] am. Seeing | cannot fix the attention of my reader be 
by the weight of what I write, manco male, ©] an 
15 much miſtaken,” if I ſhould chance to do it by perples. 


+ Seneca, epiſt. 2. 
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ing him; nay, he will afterward repent that he ever 
amuſed himſelf with it: it is very true, but he will yet 
amuſe himſelf with it. Beſides, there are ſome hu- 
mours in which intelligence produces diſdain : who will 
think better of me for their not underſtanding what I 
ay, and will conclude the depth of my ſenſe by its ob- 


ty Wicurity ; which to ſpeak fincerely, I mortally hate, and 
x- Would avoid, if I knew how. Ariſtotle boaſts fome- 
id MWybere in his writings, that he affected it; vicious affec. 
id ration. The frequent breaks in chapters that I choſe to 


make in the beginning of my book, I have ſince thought, 
broke and diſſolved the attention before it was raiſed, as 
making it diſdain to ſettle and recollect itſelf to fo little; 
and upon that account I have made the reſt longer, ſuch 
require propoſitions, and aſſigned leiſure, In ſuch 
n employment, to whom you will not give an hour, 
ou give nothing; and do nothing for him, for whom 
you only do whilſt you are doing fomething elſe. To 
which may be added, that I have perhaps fome parti- 
ular obligation to ſpeak only by halves, confuſedly and 
nconfiſtently, I am therefore diſpleaſed with this im- 
ertinent way of talking, theſe extravagant projects that 
wuble life, and thoſe opinions ſo refined, that though 
ney have truth, 1 think it too dear bought, and too 
agreeable. On the contrary, I make it my bufi- 
he Wes to bring vanity itſelf in repute, and folly too, if 
n- bring me any pleaſure ;' and chuſe to follow my own 
er Natural inclinations, without bearing too ſtrict a hand 
m. pon them, N 

no L have ſeen elſewhere palaces in rub- His particular 
It Nich, and ſtatues both of gods and men liking to the 

ok Nefaced, and yet there are men till; all f Rome. 
tle W's is true, and yet for all that, 1 cannot ſo often review 
oe ruins of that ſo great and powerful city, 
at I do not admire and reverence it. 
der be care of the dead is recommended to us; beſides I 
am ere been bred up from my infancy with theſe people: 
lad knowledge of the affairs of Rome long before I 
new thoſe of my own houſe. I knew the Capitol, and 
platform, before I knew the Louvre; and the river 
ng | Tiber, 


es, 
el. 


Meaning Rome. 
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Tiber, before the river Seine. The qualities and for. 
tunes of Lucullus, Metellus, and Scipio, have ever run 
more in my head than thoſe of any of my own country. 
men. They are all dead, and ſo is my father as abo. 
lutely dead as they, and is removed as far from me and 
life in eighteen years, as they are in ſixteen hundred; 
whoſe memory, friendfhip, and ſociety, I nevertheless 
; cCheriſh and embrace with a perfect and 
Gratitude to- . . N f 
wards the dead. lively union. Nay, my humour is tg 
render myſelf more officious to the dead; 
they no longer help themſelves, and therefore methinks 
the more require my aſſiſtance: it is there that gratitude 
appears in its true luſtre, Benefits are not ſo generouſly 
placed where there is retrogradation and reflection, 
Arceſilaus“ going to viſit Cteſibius who was fick, and 
finding him in a very poor condition, privately con- 
veyed tome money under his pillow ; and, by concealing 
it from him, acquitted him-moreover from the acknoy: 
ledgment due to ſuch a benefit. Such as have-merited 
from me my friend{hip and gratitude, have never loſt 
them by being no more; I have better and more care- 
fully paid them, wherFthey were gone, and ignorant of 
what I did. I ſpeak moſt affectionately of my friends 
"hea it is no longer in their power to know it. I have 
had a hundred quarrels in defending of Pompey, and 
for the cauſe of Brutus, This acquaintance yet con- 
zinues betwixt us. We have no other hold even cf 
things preſent but by fancy. Finding myſelf of no ul 
to this age, I throw myſelf back upon that other; and 
am ſo enamoured of it, that the free, juſt, and flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of that ancient Rome (for I neither like it i 
its birth, nor in its old age) engroſs my affection to 2 
degree of enthufiaſm, and therefore I cannot ſo oft rt 
view the ſituation of their ſtreets and houſes, and thode 
ruins as profound as the Antipodes, but they alwas 
amaze me. Is it by nature, or through error of fanc), 
that the ſight of places which we know have been fre 
quented and inhabited by perſons whoſe memories at 


® Diogenes Laert. in the life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. & 37. 
recom 


nin 
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recommended in ſtory, does in ſome ſort, work more 
| Wupon us than to hear a recital of their actions, or to 

read their writings? Tanta vis admonitionis ineſt im locis; 
id quidem in hac urbe inſinitum: quacumque enim ingre- 
(nur, in aliquam hiſtoriam veſtigium ponimus - „ ſo great 
« power of admonition is there in places; and truly in 
this city ſo infinite, that which way ſoever we go we 
« tread upon ſome hiſtory.” It pleaſes me to conſider 
their face, port, and veſtments. I till ruminate on 
thoſe great names, and make them ring in my cars. 
Ego illos veneror, & tantis nominibus ſemper aſſurgo Þ ; 
« ] reverence them, and riſe up in honour of names ſo 
great.“ Of things that are in any meaſure great and 
admirable, I admire even the common parts. I could 
wiſh to ſee them talk, walk, and ſup. It were ingrati- 
tude to contemn, the relics and images of ſo. many 
worthy and valiant men as I. have: ſeen live and die, 
and who, by their example give us ſo. many good in- 
ſtructions, if we knew how to follow them. 

Beſides, this very Rome that we now 8 

ſe deſerves to be beloved; fo long, and mon and uni. 
by ſo many titles a confederate with our verſab metropo- 
crown ; the only common and univerſal 1 228 
city. The ſovereign magiſtrate that com- 
mands there, is equally acknowledged elſewhere: it 1s 
the metropolitan city of all the Chriſtian nations. The 
paniſh and French are there at home. To be a 
prince of this eſtate, there needs no more but to be a 
prince of Chriſtendom. There is no place upon earth, 
that heaven has embraced with ſuch an influence and 
conſtancy of favour ; its very ruins are glorious, and 


| bhcs GO we 


) 1 fately, 

te 

ol Laudandis preciofior ruinis 4. 

a\s 

5 More glorious by her wond'rous ruins. 
re- | 

ale 


„Cie. de Fin: lib. v. cap. 2. 1 Seneca, epilt. 64. t Sido- 
She 


mus, Apol, carm, 27, entitled Narbo ad Conſentium, ver. 62, 
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She yet in her very ruins retains the marks and imag: 
of empire. Ut palam ſit uno in loco gaudentis opus efſe yg. 
ture; © ſo that it is manifeſt that nature is in this one 
* place enamoured of her own work.” Some wolle 
blame, and be angry at themſelves for being tickle 
with ſo vain a pleaſure. Our humours are never toy 
vain that are pleaſant. Whatever they are that alway 
content a man of common underſtanding, I could not 
have the heart to accuſe him. 7 

EW EY I am very much obliged to Fortune, 
Montaigne is in that to this very hour ſhe has offered 
obliged to for- me no outrage beyond what I was abl 
3D to bear. Is it not her way to let thoſe 
live in quiet by whom ſhe is not importuned ? 


Quanto quiſque {bi plura negaverit, 

A diis plura feret : nibil cupientium 
Nudus caſtra peto : multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa *. 


The more we to ourſelves deny, 
The more the bounteous gods ſupply, 
The more indulgent heav'n beſtows; 
Far from the quarters of the great 
Happy, tho' naked, I retreat 
Who covet much, their want is great. 


If the continue her favour, the will diſmiſs me very well 
ſatisfied. 


nihil ſupra 


Deos laceſſo Þ. 


Nor for more 
Do I the gods implore. 


| 


Hor. liv. iii. ode 16. ver. ar, + Hor. lib, ii. ode 18. ver. 11, 


But 


Bu 
jn 
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But beware a ſhock. There are a thouſand that periſh 
in the port. I am very eaſy as to what ſhall here hap- 


pen when I ſhall be gone. Preſent things take up 
WW cnough of my thoughts. 


d 
0 Fortune cetera mando. 
$ 


I leave the reſt to Fortune, 


* 


Beſides, I have not that ſtrong obli- ye did not 
ration, that which is ſaid to attach men think himſelf a 
to futurity by the iſſue that ſucceeds to Abe the more 

a unhappy for 
their name and honour; and perhaps I having no chil- 
ought the leſs to covet them, if they ren to bear his 
are to be ſo much deſired. I am of my- ; 
ſelf but too much tied to the world, and to this life. 
am content to be in Fortune's power by circumſtances 
properly neceſſary to my being, without otherwiſe ex- 
tending her juriſdiction over me; and never thought, 
that to be without children was a defe& that ought 
to render life leſs contented. The want 
of iſſue has its conveniences too. Chil- Children not 

Þ much to be co- 
dren are of the number of things that yeted, and why. 
are not very much to be defired, eſpe- 
cially now, when it would be ſo hard to make them 
good. Bona jam nec naſci licet, ita corrupta ſunt ſemina * ; 
* nor can any thing good ſpring from ſeed ſo cor- 
* rupt.” And yet they are juſtly to be lamented by 
ſuch as have loſt them. 

He who left me my houſe in charge is houſheld 
prognoſticated that I would ruin it, con- affairs not the 
idering my rambling humour: but he worte for being 

: . in his hands, 
was miſtaken, for I am in the ſame con- 
dition now as when I firſt entered into it, or rather bet- 


ter; and yet without office, or any place of profit. 


el 


® Tertul. de pudieit. 
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8 As to the reſt, if Fortune has never dote 


ſubſtantial fa» me any violent or extraordinary 11yury, 
vours from For- - | | 
— way neither has ſhe favoured me. Whatever 


only as were our family derives from her bounty, Was 
ey and ti- there above an hundred years before ny 
ular, 


time. [I have, as to my own particulzr 
no eſſential and ſolid good, that I ſtand indebted for to he 
liberality ; ſhe has indeed done me ſome airy honour, 
and titulary favours that are not ſubſtantial ; and thoſe in 
truth ſhe has not granted, but offered me, who, Go 
knows, am all material, and like nothing but what is re 
and ſolid. And who, if I durſt confeſs ſo much, wou 
not think avarice much leſs excuſable than ambition: 
nor pain leſs to be avoided than ſhame nor health leſs v 
be coveted than learning, or riches than nobility. 

Amongſt her empty favours there is none that ſo mud 
pleaſes the filly humour natural to my country, as a 
authentic bull of a Roman burgeſs, that was granted m 
when I was laſt there, embelliſhed with pompous ſeals and 
gilt letters; and granted in the moſt bountiful mane: 
And becaule it is couched in a mixt ſtyle, more or leh 
favourable, and that I could have been glad to have fh 
the copy of it before it had paſſed the ſeal, I will, « 
ſatisfy any one that may be fick of the ſame curioſity! 
was, tranſcribe it here in its true form. 


A bult inveſting Quod Horatius Maximus, Martius (i 


Montaigne inn cis, Alexander Mut us, lalmæ uri 
the city of conſervatores, de illuſtriſſimo vin 
* Michaele Montano, equite San 


Michaelis, & d cubiculo Regis Chriſtianiſſimi Ks 
mana civitate donando, ad Senatum retulerih 


S. P. Q. R. de ea re ita fieri cenſuit. 


CE M veteri more & inſtituto cupide illi ſemper ſtudic/tf 
ſuſcepti ſint, qui virtute ac nobilitate præſtantes, na 
reip. noſtræ uſui atque ornaments fuiſſent, vel eſſe aliquam 
Poſſent : nos majorum noſtrorum exemplo, atque auttoris 
[ub 


— 


1 
2 
——̃ 


rilal 


br 
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permoti, præclaram hanc conſuetudinem nobis imitandam, ac 
ſervandam fore cenſemus. Quamobrem cum illuſtriſſimus Mi- 
chael Mont anus eques Sancti Michaelis, & d cubiculo Regis 
Chriftianiffimi, Romani nominis ſtudicſiſſimus, & familiæ lau- 
de, atque ſplendore, & propriis virtutum meritis digniſſimus 
fit, qui ſummo ſenatus papulique Romani judicio ac ſtudio in 
Romanam civitatem er placere ſenatui P. 9, R. 


iluftriffimum Michgelem Montanum rebus omnibus ornatiſſi- 


num, atque buic inclyto populo chariſſimum, ipſum poſteroſque 
in Romanam civitatem adferibi, ornarique omnibus & præ- 
mis & honoribus, quibus illi fruuntur, qui cives patritiique 
Romani nali, aut jure optimo facti ſunt. In quo cenſere ſe- 
datum P. Q. R. ſe non tam illi jus civitatis largiri, quam 
debitum tribuere, neque mag is beneficium dare quam ab ipſo 
accipere, qui hoc civitatis munere accipiendo, fingulari civi- 
tatem ipſam ornamento, atque honore affecerit, Quam qui- 
dm S. C. auforitatem iidem conſervatores per ſenatus P. 
9. R. ſcribas in acta referri atque in Capitolii curid ſervari, 
qrivilegiumgue bujuſmoai fieri, ſolitoque urbis ſigillo communiri 
curarunt, Anno ab urbe condita CX9cccxxxl, Poſt 
Cbriſtum natum MDEXXXI. Il. idus Martiz. 


Horalius Fuſcus Sacri S. P. Q; R. ſcriba. 
Vincent. Martholus Sacri S. P. 9. R. ſcriba. 


being before burgeſs of no city at all, I was glad to be 
reated free of the moſt noble city that ever was, or ever 
mill be. If other men would covfider themſelves, as at- 
entively as I do, they would, as I do, diſcover them- 
elves to be full of vanity and foppery ; and rid myſelf 
df it I cannot, without making myſelf away, We are all 
eavened with it, as well one as another; but they who 
re ſenſible of it, have the better bargain, and yet I know 
ot whether they have or no. 
This opinion, and common cuſtom to yy, man does 

ſerve others more than qurielves, has not lave to 


3 CITE . know and ob- 
ry much relieved us. Ir is a very dif- fee and ob 


leafing object: we fee nothing in it but 
niſery and vanity, Nature, that we may not be deject- 
d With the ſight of our own deformities, has wiſely pro- 

jected 
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jected our optic organ outward, We go forward with 
the current, but to turn back towards ourſelves is a pain- 
ful motion; thus is the fea agitated and troubled when 
the waves are repelled againſt one another. Obſerve, ſays 
every one, the motion of the heavens; the revolution 
of public affairs; obſerve the quarrel of ſuch a perfor, 
feel ſuch a one's pulſe ; mind another's laſt will and teſ. 
tament; in ſhort, be always looking high or low, or on 
one fide, or before or behind you. It was a paradoxical 
command anciently given us by the god at Delphos: 
& Look into youtſelf, diſcover yourſelf, keep cloſe to 
&« yourſelf; call back your mind and will, that elſewhere 
c conſume themſelves, into yourſelf ; you run out, you 
« waſte yourſelf; collect yourſelf; ſupport yourſelf; 
c men betray you, men ſpoil you, men ſteal you from 
« yourſelf.” Doſt not thou ſee that this world keeps all 
its views confined within, and its eyes open to contem. 
plate itſelf? It is always vanity for thee, both within 
and without; but it is leſs vanity when leſs extended, 
Excepting thee, (O man) ſaid that god, every thing ſtu- 
dies itſelf firſt, and has bounds to its labours and deſites, 
according to its need. There is nothing ſo empty and 
neceſſitous as thou who embraceſt the univerſe ; thou art 
the explorator without knowledge, the magiſtrate with. 
out juriſdiction ; and after all, the fool in the play, 


GN K. 
Of managing the Will. 


Montaigne kept EW things in compariſon of what 
his affections in commonly affect other men, move, u 
a moderate ſtate. 


to ſpeak more properly, captivate me: fi 
it is but reaſon they ſhould concern a man, provided the 
do not wholly engroſs him. I am very ſolicitous, both 


y ſtudy and argument, to enlarge this as 
ly 
; | In 


for 
Wa 
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aſenſibilry, which in me is naturally far advanced, ſo 
that I 'eſpouſe, and am conſequently moved with few 
things. I have a clear fight, but I fix it upon very few 
iekts 3 ; have a ſenſe delicate and tender; but an appre- 
kevfion and application hard and dull; I am very un- 
willing to engage wy 7 As much as in me lies, I em- 
ploy myſelf wholly tor myſelf; and in this very ſubject, 

would rather chuſe to curb and reſtrain my affection from 
plunging entirely ints it, it being a ſubject that I poſſeſs 
at the mercy bf others, and over which fortune has more 
right than IJ. Even fo far as to health; which I ſo much 
ralue, it were neceſſary for me, not fo paſſionately to 
covet and defire it, as to think diſeaſes inſupportable. 
There ought to be a medium betwixt the hatred of pain, 
and love of pleaſure, And Plato preſcribes the very 
thing. 

Bat againſt ſuch affections as carry me by he grove 
way from myſelf, and fix me elſewhere, againſt thoſe 
painſt thoſe, I ſay, I oppoſe myſelf with jbich attached 
all my force. It is my opinion, that a was foreign to 
man ſhould lend himſelf to others, and himſelf. 
only give himſelf to himſelf. Were my 
will eaſy to be engaged and ſwayed, I would not nick 
there: I am too tender Both by nature and habit, 


——Figax rerum, ſecuraque in otia natus * 
I fly from buſineſs as from a diſeaſe ; 
Having been bred in negligence and eaſe, 


for hot and obſtinate diſputes wherein my adverſary 
would at laſt have the better; and the iſſue, which would 
render my heat of argument diſgraceful, would perhaps 

dex me to the laſt degree, Should I ſet myſelf to it as 
earneſtly as others do, my ſoul would never be able to 


Ovid. de Triſt, lib, iii. eleg. 2. ver. 9 
. bear 
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bear the emotion and alarms, which thoſe feel who graſ 
ſo much, and it would immediately be diſtracted by this 
inward agitation, If ſometimes I have been put upon 
the management of other men's affairs, I have promiſed 
to take them in hand, but not into my lungs and liver; 
to charge myſelf with them, not to incorporate them: 
to take pains, but not to be paſſionate in them; I haye 
a regard to them, but I wilt not brood over them: I hare 
enough to doto order and govern the domeſtic throng that 
I have w my own veins and bowels, without harbouring 
and loading myſelf with a crowd of other men's affairs, 
and have enough of own proper and natural buſineſs to 
mind, without calling in the concerns of others, Such 
as know how much they owe to themſelves,. and hoy 
many offices they are bound to of their own, find, that 
nature has cut them out work enough of their own to 
keep them from being idle. Thou haft buſineſs enough 
at home, look to that, Men let themſelves out to hire, 
their faculties are not for themſelves, but are employed 
for thoſe to whom they have enflaved themſelves ; this 
common humour pleafes not me. We muſt be thrifty 
of the liberty of our ſouls, and never let them out bu 
upon juſt occaſions, which if we judge aright, are ven 
few. Do but obſerve ſuch as have accuſtomed themſelves 
to be at every one's calb and command; they are fo upon 
all, as well Kttle as great, occafions, in what dees 10 
concern them, as. well as im what does. They intrud 
themſelves indifferently wherever there is buſinefs, and 
are without life, when not in ſome buſtle of affairs. I. 
negotiis ſunt negoti cauſ#* ; © they only ſeek buſineſs fa 
« buſineſs ſake.” It is not ſo much that they deſire to 
go, as it is that they cannot ſtand fill : like a rowling 
ſtone from a hill, that ſtops not, till it is at the bottom. 
Buſineſs, in a certain ſort of men, is a mark of underſtand- 
ing, and dignity. Their minds are not eaſy but in agtti 
tion, as children that muſt be rocked in a cradle. The 
may pronounce themſelves as ſervieeable to their friend 


© Seneca, epiſt. 22. 
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as troubleſome to themſelves. No one is laviſh of his 
money to another, but every one is ready to give him 
his time and his life, There 1s nothing of which we are 
ſo prodigal as of theſethings, of which to be thrifty, would 
be both commendable and uſeful. I am of a quit con- 
trary humour. I look to myſelf, and commonly covet 
with no great ardour what I do defire, and defire little : 
[employ and buſy myſelf likewiſe but rarely and temper- 
ately. Whatever they aim at, and take in hand they 
doit with their utmoſt defire and with vehemency. There 
are ſo many —_ ſteps in life, that for the greater 
ſafety, we muſt a little lightly and ſuperficially flide 
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through the world, and not plunge into it over head 
and ears, Pleaſure itſelf is painful at the bottom. 


„ ax @£Z© >. fc. 4... 


on 


w——incedis per ignes 


D 


5 Suppoſitos cineri dolgſo &. 
l Thou upon glowing coals doſt tread, 
f Under deceitful aſhes hid, 


The parliament of Bourdeaux choſe me Nontat — 
mayor of their city, at a time when I was obliged to ſerve 
er from France, and much farther from the office tf 
ay ſuch thought: I entreated to be ex- Boürdeaux. 
cuſed; but I was told that I was to blame, | 
the king having alſo interpoſed his command in that 
a affair. It is an office that ought to be looked upon the 
I more honourable, as it has no ſalary nor advantage but 
of the bare honour of its execution: it continues two years, 
10 but may be extended by a ſecond election, which very 
2; Terely happens; but it did to me, though it never did ſo 
n. but twice before: viz. ſome years ago to Monſieur de 
4 Lanſac, and lately to Monſieur de Biron, mareſchal of 
1. France, in whoſe place I ſucceeded, and left mine to 
« Monſieur de Matignon, mareſchal of France alſo, proud 
ef fo noble a fraternity. 


* Hor. lib. ii. ode 1, ver. 7. 
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Uterquec bonus pacis bellique mmiſter *. 
Both fit for governing in peace and war. 


Fortune would have a hand in my promotion, by this 
particular eircumſtance which ſhe put in of her own, 
not altogether vain; for Alexander diſdained the ambaſ. 
ſadors of Corinth, who offered him the freedom of their 
city; but when they informed him, that Bacchus and 
1 were alſo in the regiſter, he thankfully accept 
ed 1t, . 
The chern der At my arrival, I faithfully and conſcien. 
he gave of him- tiouſly repreſented myſelf to them ſuch 
— nd as I find myſelf to be; a man withour me- 
deaux. mory, without vigilance, without expe: 
rience, and without vigour ; but likewiſe 

void of hatred, ambition, avarice, and violence ; that 
they might know what they were to expect from my ſer- 
vice. And becauſe the knowledge they had of my de- 
ceaſed father, and the honour in which they held his me. 
mory, were their only motives to confer this favour upon 
me, I plainly told them, that I would be very ſorry any 
thing ſhould make fo great an impreſſion upon me as their 
aftatrs, and the concerns of their city had done upon 
him, whilſt he had the care of them in the ſame govern- 
ment to which they had preferred me. I very well re- 
member when I was a boy, to have ſeen him in his old 
age, cruelly tormented with the toil of the public af. 
fairs; forgetting the fweet calm of his own houle, to 
which his age and infirmity had attached him for ſeveral 
years before; regardleſs of his own affairs, and of his 
health, and really deſpiſing his own life, which was in 
great danger of being loft by being engaged in long and 
painful journeys for their ſervice. Such was he, and 
this humour of his proceeded from great good ni 
ture. Never was there a more charitable and public 


# ZEneid. lib. xi. ver. 651. 
8 ſpt- 
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Vet this proceeding which I com- 


ſpirited ſoul, | 
mend in another, I do not love to follow myſelf, 


and am not without excuſe. He had learnt, that 
a man muſt forget himſelf for his neighbour, and that 


individuals were of no manner of confideration in compari- 


* 


ſon with the general concern. 

Moſt of the rules and precepts of this 
world tend to drive us out of ourſelves to econmended it 
go a hunting for the benefit of the ſocie - to men to nge- 
ty, They thought to do a great feat, ro ie alen 
divert, and ſeparate us from ourſelves, the public 
preſuming we were but too much attach- 
ed to ourſelves by a too natural inclination, and have 
left nothing unſaid to that purpoſe : for it is no new 
thing for wiſe men to preach up things as they ſerve, 
not as they are, 


Why-the ages 


Truth has its obſtructions, incon- 
yeniences, and imcompatibilities with us. We muſt 
be often deceived, that we may not deceive ourſelves. 
Our eyes muſt be ſhut, and our underſtandings ſtu- 
pited to recover and amend them. Imperiti enim ju- 
dicant, & qui frequenter in hoc ipſum fallendi ſunt, ne 
errent ; „for the ignorant judge, and therefore are 
© oft to be deceived leſt they ſhouid err.“ When 
they preſcribe to us to love three, four, and fifty dee 


| grees of things above ourſelves, they do like archers, 


who, to hit the white, take their aim a great deal higher 
than the butt. To ſet a crooked ſtick ſtrait, we bend 
it the contrary way. I believe that in the temple of 
Pallas, as we ſee in all other religions, there were ap- 
parent myſteries to be expoſed to the people, and 
others more ſecret and ſublime, that were only to be 
4 ** to ſuch as where the profeſſors. 5 | 
t is likely that the true point o 

ftiendſhip, os every one owes 8 himſelf = rae 
1s to be found in theſe things; not a falſe oed of the obli- 


ti hich | 

friendſhip, that makes us embrace glory, 85 3 
knowledge, riches, and the like, with 
2 principal and immoderate affection, as 


members of our being; nor an indiſcreet 


U 3 


owes to others, 
by knowing 
what he owes to 
himſelf. 


and 
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294 MoxrALME's EssAxs. 
and effeminate friendſhip, which, like ivy, decays 
and ruins the walls it embraces : but a ſound and re. 
zular friendſhip, equally profitable and pleaſant, 
Whoever knows the duties of this friendſhip, and 
1 them, is truly of the cabinet - council of the 
uſes, and has attained to the height of human wi. 
dom, and our happineſs. Such a one, exactly knoy. 
ing what he owes to himſelf, will on his part find 
that he ought to apply the uſe of the world, and of 
other men to himſelf, and for this end to contribute 
the duties and offices appertaining to him to the pu- 
blic ſociety. He who lives not in ſome fort for 
_ Others, lives not much for himſelf, Qui fibi amicu 
eft, ſcito hunc amicum omnibus eſſe *; * he who is hi 
„ own friend, is a friend to all men.” The principal 
charge we have, is, to every one to take care of himſelf; 
and it is for this that we here live. As he who would 
omit to lead a virtuous and holy life, and think he ac- 
quitted himſelf of his duty, by inſtructing and training 
others up to it, would be a fool; even ſo he, who aban- 
dons his own healthful and pleaſant life to ſerve others, 
takes, in my opinion, a courſe that is wrong, and unnas 
tural, 


=o nw I would not that men ſhould refuſe, in 


exerciſe of an the employments they take upon them, 
office cannot their attention, pains, their eloquence, 


manage it with . 
3 nor and if need be, their ſweat and blood. 


equity. 


non ille pro charis amicis 
Aut patrid timidus perire . 


| Dares for his country or his friend to die. 


But this is by way of loan and accidentally; his mind 
being always, in repoſe and in health; not without a6 


tion 


> #® Sen, epiſt. 6. at the end. 1 Hor. lib, iv. ode 9. ver. 52- 
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tion, but without vexation, without paſſion. Merely to 
act, coſts him ſo little, that he acts even fleeping. But 
it muſt be put into briſk motion with diſcretion ; for the 
body receives the offices impoſed upon it, juft according 
to what they are; the mind oft extends, and makes them 
heavier at its own expence, giving them what meaſure 
it pleaſes. Men pertorm like things with different ef- 
forts, and a different contention of the will ; the one 
does well enough without the other. For how many 
people hazard themſelves every day in war, without any 
concern which way it goes, and thruſt themſelves into 
the dangers of battles, the loſs of which will not break 
their next night's ſleep? And there are men at home, 
out of ſuch danger, which they durſt not have faced, 
who are more paſſionately concerned for the iſſue of this 
war, and whoſe ſoul is more anxious about the events 
of it than the ſoldier who ſpends his life and blood in 
it, I could have engaged myſelf in public employ- 
ments, without quitting myſelf a hair's breadth, and 
have given myſelf to others, without abandoning my- 
ſelf ; this eagerneſs and vehemence of defires more hin- 
ders than advances the conduct of what we undertake ; 
fills us with impatience againſt flow or contrary events, 
and with bitterneſs and ſuſpicion againſt thoſe, with 
whom we have to do, We never carry on that thing 


well, by which we are wholly poſſeſſed and governed. 
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Male cuni2a miniſirat 
Impetus. 


With heated minds we ne'er conduct things well. 


He, who therein employs only his judgment and ad- 
dreſs, proceeds more chearfully : he counterfeits, he 
gives way, he defers all things at his eaſe, according to 
the neceffities of occaſions ; he fails in his attempts 
Without trouble and affliction, ready and entire for 8 


® Statius in Thebais, lib. x. ver. 4. & 8 
U 4 new 
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new enterprize: he always marches with the bridle jn 
his hand. In him who | is intoxicated with this violent 
and tyrannical intention, we neceſſarily diſcover much 
imprudence and injuſtice. The impetuoſity of his de. 
fire carries him away. Theſe are raſh'motions, and, if 
fortune do not very much aſſiſt, of very little fruit, 
. re requires, that in the puniſh. 
tiſement of of. ment of injuries received, we ſhould diveſ 
fences ought to ourſelves of choler ; not that the revenge 
be performed ſhould be leſs, but, on the contrary, that 
without anger, : 

it may be the better applied and the more 
heavily laid on, which, it is conceived, will be hinder. 
ed by this im etuoſity. For anger not only troubles, 
but of itſelf alſo wearies the arms "of thoſe who chaſliſe 
This fire benumbs and waſtes their ſtrength. As in 
precipitancy, feſtinatio tarda eſt; ©* the more haſte, the 
« worſe ſpeed.” Haſte trips up its own heels, fetten 
and ſtops itſelf, ipſe je uelocitas implicat *. For example: 
according to what 1 commonly ſee, avarice has no 
greater impediment than itſelf, The more intenſe and 
vigorous it is, the leſs it rakes together, and commonly 
ſooner gathers riches when diſguiſed under a maſk of 
liberality, 
. A very honeſt gentleman, a friend of 
racter of a mine, had like to have cracked his brains 
prince who w3% by a too paſſionate attention to the affairs 

perior to the 

accidents of his A certain prince, his maſter ; which maſter 
fortune. has thus painted hiraſelf to me; that he 
foreſecs the weight of accidents as well as another ; but 
that in thoſe for which there is no remedy, he preſently 
reſolves upon patience, In others, having taken all the 
neceſſary precautions, which by the vivacity of hi 
underſtanding he can ſoon do, he calmly waits whit 
may follow. And, in truth, I have accordingly ſeen 
him maintain a great indifferency and freedom of ac: 
tions, and countenance, in very great and perplexed at- 
fairs, I find him a greater, and a more able mai 


* ® Seneca, epiſt. 44; at the end. 
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in adverfity than proſperity. His loſſes are to him 
more glorious than his victories, and his mourning than 
his triumphs, 
Do but conſider, that even in vain and 
frivolous actions, as at cheſs, tennis, and 
the like, this eager and ardent engaging 
with an impetuous defire, immediately 
throws the mind and members into indiſ- 
cretion and diſorder. A man puzzles and bewilders 
himſelf, He that carries himſelf the moſt moderately 
both towards gain and loſs, has always his wits about 
him. The leſs peeviſh and paſſionate he 1s at piay, he 
plays with much more advantage and fſatety. _ 

As to the reſt, we hinder the mind's A man ought to 
graſp in giving it ſo many things to Know his own 
feiz2 upon. Some things we are only ſolid intereſt, 
to offer to it, to tie it to others, and with others 
to incorporate - it, I can feel and difcern all things, 
but ought to feed on nothing but ſelf; and ſhould be 
inſtructed in what properly concerns itſelf, and what is 
properly of its own poſſeſſion and ſubſtance : the laws 
of nature teach us what we are juſtly to have. After 
the ſages have told us, that no one is indigent by na- 
ture, and that every one is ſo according to opinion, 


It is an ad van · 
tage in gamin 
2 — 
temper both in 
gain and loſs, 


they very ſubtilly diſtinguiſh betwixt the defires that 


proceed from the former, and thoſe that proceed from 
the irregularity of our fancy. Thoſe, of which we 


can ſee the end, are nature's ; thoſe that fly before us, 


and of which we can ſee no end, are our own, There is 
an eaſy cure for the want of goods ; but the poverty of 
the ſoul is incurable, 


Nam fi, quod ſatis et homini, id ſatis eſſe poteſſt, 
Hoc ſat erat: nunc, quum hoc non eft, qui credimus porro, 
Divitias ullas animum mi explere poteſſe + ? 1 


* 


7 Lucilius, lib. v. apud Nunnium, cap. 5. y 98. 
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If what's for man enough, enough could be, 
It were enough; but as we plainly ſee 

That wont ſuffice; how can I e'er believe 
'That any wealth my mind content can give ? 


Socrates ſeeing a heap of treaſure, jewels, and coſtly 
furniture, carried in pomp through the city, © hoy 
«© many things *,” ſaid he, do I not defire!” Metro. 
dorus lived on the weight of twelve ounces a day; Epi. 
curus upon leſs: Metrocles + in winter flept abroad 
amongſt ſheep, in ſummer in the cloiſters of churche, 
Sufficit ad id natura quod poſcit I; * nature furniſhes what 
< it abſolutely needs.” Cleanthes lived by the labour 
of his own hands, and boaſted, * that Cleanthes, if he 
£ he would, could yet maintain another Cleanthes J. 
Why his neceſi- If that, which nature exactly and of. 
ties may be ex- ginally requires of us for the preſervaticn 
. of our being, be too little, (as in truth, 

ary demands how much it is, and how cheaply lif 
of nature. may be maintained, cannot be better 
made out, than by this conſideration, that it is fo little 
that by its littleneſs it eſcapes the gripe and ſhock d 
fortune) let us allow ourſelves a little more, let us even 
call every one of our habits and conditions nature; le 
us tax and treat ourſelves by this meaſure, let us ftretch 
our appurtenances and accompts thus far; for fo far! 
fancy we have ſome excuſe. Cuſtom is a ſecond nature, 
and no leſs powerful. What is wanting to my cuſtom, 
I reckon as wanting to me; and I would be almoſt a 
well content that they took away my life, as retrench 
me in the way wherein I have ſo long lived, I am pat 
the terms of any great change, nor able to put my{el 
into a new and unwonted courſe, though it were to m 


„ Cic. Tuſc. Quzſt. lib. v. cap. 42. + Plutarch, in his traf 
entitled, that Vice alone is ſufficient to make a Man unhappy, chap: + 

1 Seneca, epiſt. 18. It was Zeno who ſaid this to Cleantht, 
his diſciple, if we may believe Diogenes Laertius in the life of Ceu. 
thes, lib. vii. § 169, 170. | 25 oo 
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drantage ; it is paſt the time for me to become other 
han what I am. And I would complain of any great 
»00d adventure that ſhould now befal me, that it came 
not in time to be enjoyed; 


Aus mibi fortunas, fi non conceditur uti * ? 


or Might I have the world's wealth, I ſhould refuſe it; 
10-8 What good wilPt do me, if I may not uſe it? 


ſ would I complain of my inward acquiſition, It were 
almoſt better never, than ſo late, to become honourable ; 
and to know the world thoroughly when a man has no 
longer to live. I, who arg going out of it, would eaſily 
refign to any. new comer all the prudence I have ac- 
quired in the world's commerce. “ After meat comes 
« muſtard.” I have no need of goods, of which I can 
make no uſe. Of what uſe is knowledge to him that 
has loſt his head? it is an injury and unkindneſs in for- 
tune, to tender us preſents that will inſpire us with a 
juſt reſentment that we had them not in their ſeaſon. 
Guide me no more, I can no longer go. Of ſo many 
parts as make up a ſufficiency, patience is the beſt, Aſſi 

the part of an excellent treble to a choriſter that has 
rotten lungs, and eloquence to a hermit exiled into the 
defarts of Arabia. There is no art neceſſary for a fall; 
the end comes of itſelf, at the concluſion of every affair. 
My world is at an end, my form expired; it is all over 
with me; and I am bound to authoriſe it, and to con- 
'orm my exit to it. I will here declare, by way of ex- 
zmple, that the late ten days diminution The abridgment 
0! the year by the pope, has taken me ſo of ten days offer- 
low, that I cannot well reconcile myſelf £4 Þy the pope. 
to it. I follow the years wherein we kept another kind 
of account: ſo ancient, and ſo long a cuſtom, chal- 
lenges and calls me back to it; ſo that I am con- 
ſtrained to be a kind of heretic in that point, impatient 
of any, though correCtive, innovation. My imagina- 
non, in ſpite of my teeth, always puſhes me ten days 


®* Hox, lib, i. epiſt. 5, ver. 12» 


forward 
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forward or backward, and is ever murmuring in my 
ears. This rule concerns thoſe who are, to begin to he, 
H health itſelf, as ſweet as it is, returns to me by inter. 
vals, it is rather to give me cauſe of regret than poſ. 
ſeſſion of it; I have no longer the means of recovering 
it. Time leaves me, without which nothing can be 
poſſeſſed. Oh, what little account ſhould I make of 
thoſe great elective dignities that I ſee in the world, 
which are only conferred upon men who are taking leave 
of it! Wherein it is not ſo much regarded how well 
he will diſcharge them, as how little a while; from the 
very entrance they have an eye to the exit. To conclude, 
I am ready to finiſh this man, and not to rebuild an. 
other. By long cuſtom, this form is, in me, turned 
into ſubſtance, and fortune into nature. I ſay therefore, 
that every one of us feeble creatures is excuſable in 
thinking that his own, which is comprized under this 
meaſure ; but beyond theſe limits, it is nothing but con- 
fufion, it is the largeſt extent we can grant to our pte 
rogative. The more we amplify our poſſeſſions, ſo 
much the more do we expoſe ourſelves to the ſtrokes of 
fortune and adverſity. The career of our defires ought 
to be cireumſcribed, and reſtrained to a ſhort limit of 
near and contiguous conveniencies; and ought more- 
over to perform their courſe, not in a right line, that 
ends elſewhere, but in a circle, of which the two points 
by a ſhort circumvolution meet and terminate in out- 
ſelves. Actions that are carried on without this reflec- 
tion, a near and eſſential reflection I mean, ſuch as 
thoſe of ambitious and avaricious men, and many more, 
who run from the point, and whoſe career always cat- 
ries them before themſelves, ſueh actions, 1 ſay, ar 
erroneous and Crazy. 

Ne Moſt of our buſineſs is farce. Mun 
5s not corrupted dus univerſus exercet biſtrionem 1. We 
by the employ- muſt play our part duly, but neverthe- 
3 leſs as the part of a borrowed perſon; de 
f muſt not make real eſſence out of a v 


| 4 Fetronĩus Arbiter, lib, iii, cap. 8. * 
ME. SY Al 
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and outward appearance, nor of a ſtrange perſon our 
ow¹n; we cannot diſtinguiſh things that are near from 
thoſe that are remote; it is enough to meal the face, 
without mealing the breaſt. I ſee ſome, who transform 
and tranſubſtantiate themſelves into as many new ſhapes 
and new beings as they undertake employments, and 
who, with the pride of Lucifer, carry their office along 
with them, even to their cloſe- ſtool: I cannot make 
them diſtinguiſh the ſalutations made to them, from 
thoſe that are made to their commiſſion, their train, or 


ce, Wiheir mule. Tantum ſe fortune permittunt, etiam ut na- 
„ Juram dediſcant ; © they are ſo intoxicated with their 
d fortune, as even to forget their nature.” They ſwell 


and puff up their ſouls, and their natural tone of fpeak- 
ing according to the height of their place. The mayor 
and Montaigne have ever been two perſons, by very 
manifeſt ſeparation. To be an advocate or a treaſurer, 
2 man muſt not be 1gnorant of the knavery of ſuch call- 
ings; an honeſt man ts not accountable for the vices or 
folly of his profeſſion, and yet ought not to refuſe to 
take it upon him: it is the cuſtom of his country, and 
there is money to be got by it; a man mult live by the 
world, and make his beſt of it, ſuch as it is. But the 
judgment of an emperor ought to be upon his empire, 
and the ſeeing and conſidering of it, as of a foreign ac- 
adent ; and he ought to know how to enjoy himſelf 
apart from it, and to communicate himſelf, as James 
and Peter, to himſelf at leaſt, I cannot engage myſelf 
ſo deep and entire. 

When my will gives me up to a party, Montaigne, * 

it is not with ſo violent an obligation as eſpouſing a par- 
to infect my underſtanding. In the pre- J did not 


x "Ap : eſpouſe its fur 
ſent broils of this kingdom, my intereſt injuſtice, and ” 


e bas not made me forget the qualities of 2 whun- 
our adverſaries that are laudable, nor thoſe © f 

© hat are reproachable in our party. They adore all of 
bdeir own fide ; for my part I do not ſo much as excuſe 


noſe things in mine: a good piece has never the worſe 
ace for being levelled at me. The knot of the con- 


„ Quin, Cur, lib iii, capy 3. F 
| troverly 
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troverſy excepted, I have always kept myſelf in equati. 
mity and pure indiffetence. Neguèe extra neceſſitates bell 
præcipuum odium gero; and have no particular hatred 
& beyond the neceſſities of war.“ For which 1 am pleaſed 
with myſelf, and the more, becauſe I fee common fail. 
ings on the contrary fide. Such as extended their anger 
and hatred beyond the diſpute in queſtion, as moſt men 
do, ſhew that they ſpring from ſome other motive and 
particular cauſe ; like one, who being cured of an ulcer, 
has yet a remaining fever, by which it appears that the 
latter had another, ſource more concealed, Thus they 
are not concerned in the common cauſe, as it is wounds 
ing to the intereſt of the ſtate and the public, but ar 
only animated by their private concerns. This is the 
true reaſon why they are ſo particularly piqued, and to 
a degree beyond juſtice and public reaſon. Non tan 
omnia univerſi, quam ea, que ad quemque pertinent, fingul 
carpebant; every one was not ſo much angry at things 
in general, as at thoſe that particularly concerned 
% themſelves,” I would have matters go well on ou 
fide ; but if they do not, I ſhall not run mad. Ian 
heartily for the right party; but I do not affect to be 
taken notice of in particular for an enemy to the other, 
and beyond the general reaſon. I am a mortal eneny 
to this vicious form of cenſure :; * He is of the league, 
« becauſe he admires the perſon of the duke of Guile, 
« Another is aſtoniſhed at the king of Navarre's aCtivity, 
and therefore he is a Hugonot. Another finds ſuch 
« and ſuch faults in the King's conduct, and there: 
« fore he is ſeditious in his heart,” I would nd 
grant to a magiſtrate himſelf, that he did well i 
condemning a book, becauſe it had ranked a heretic 
among the beſt poets of the time. Shall we not dare t0 
ſay of a thief, that he has a handſome leg? If a wo 
man be a ſtrumpet, muſt it needs follow that ſhe has! 
ſtinking breath? Did they in the wiſeſt ages revoke tit 
ſuperb title of Capitolinus, which they had before col. 
fered upon Marcus Manlius, as the conſervator of rel 
gion and public liberty; did they ſtifle the memory o 
his liberality, his feats of arms and the military rewat6 


granted to his virtue, becauſe he afterwards aſpited q 
| | 


F © 
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de ſovereignty, in prejudice of the laws of his country? 
If they have taken a hatred againſt an advocate, he will 
not be allowed the next day to be eloquent. I have elſe- 
chere ſpoke of the zeal that puſhed on worthy men to 
he like faults, For my part, I can ſay, fuch a one 
loes this thing wickedly, and another thing virtuouſly. 
In like manner, in the prognoſtics, or ſiniſter events of 
affairs, they pronounce every one of his party to be 
blind, or a-blockhead, and require our perſuaſion and 
judgment to be ſubſervient, not to truth, but to the 
project of our wiſhes. I would rather incline towards 
the other extreme, ſo much do I fear being influenced 
by my defire: to which may be added, that I am a 
little tenderly diſtruſtful of things that I wiſh. _ 


[ have in my time ſeen wonders in 


75 . The indiſcreet | 
dat indiſereet and prodigious readineſs of facility of people 
i Wpcople in ſuffering their hopes and belief in ſuffering 


; themſelves to be 
to be led and governed which way has ijmpoſed upon by 


beſt pleaſed and ſerved their leaders, the leaders of a 
through a hundred miſtakes one upon P*"Y* 

another ; and through dreams and phantaſms. I no 
longer wonder at thoſe who have been ſeduced by the 
fooleries of Apollonius and Mahomet. Their ſenſe 
and underſtanding is abſolutely ſtifled in their paſſion; 
their diſcretion has no more any other choice than that 
which ſmiles upon them, and encourages their cauſe. 
| had principally obſerved this in the beginning of our 
inteſtine heats ; this other, which is ſprung up fince, by 
mitating, has ſurpaſſed it; by which I am induced to 
think that it is a quality inſeparable from popular er- 


another like -waves with the wind. A man 1s not a 
member of the body, if it be in his power to forſake it, 


0-B and if he do not run with the herd; but certainly they 
wrong the juſt fide, when they go about to aſſiſt it with 
de fraud. I have ever been againſt that practice. This 
en only work upon weak heads; as for the ſound there 
. dee ſurer, as well as more honeſt ways to keep up their 
a courage, and to excuſe croſs accidents. 3 
ds Heaven 
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. Heaven never beheld ſo great an a. 
twixt Cæſar and moſity as that betwixt Cæſar and Pom: 
— 1 \ bey, nor ever will; and yet I obſerve me: 
was fomented thinks in thoſe brave ſouls a great mode. 
betwixt Marius ration towards one another. It was { 
. jealouſy of honour and command, which 
did not tranſport them to a furious and indiſcreet hatred, 
their's was hatred without malignity and dettaction. 
In their hotteſt exploits, I diſcover ſome remains of re: 
ſpe& and twill | and therefore am of opinion, that, 
had it been poſhble, each of them would rather hays 
done his buſineſs without the ruin of the other, thai 
with it. Take notice how much othetwiſe matters went 
with Marius and Sylla ? 
The dangerofa We muſt not be ſo deſperately driver 
man's being a by our affections and intereſt, As when 
_— his al. I was young, I oppoſed the progreſs of 
; love, which I perceived to advance too 
faſt upon me, and took care leſt it ſhould at laſt become 
ſo pleaſing, as to captivate, and wholly reduce me to 
its mercy : ſo I do the ſame upon all other occafions 
where my will runs on with too keen an appetite, [ 
lean oppoſite to the fide it inclines to, as I find it going 
to plunge and make itſelf drunk with its own wine; 
I avoid nouriſhing its pleaſure ſo far, that I cannot re: 
cover it without a cruel loſs, Souls that, through 
their own ſtupidity, only diſcern things by halves, have 
this happineſs, that they ſmart leaſt with hurtful things. 
It is a mental leproſy that has ſome appearance cf 
health, and ſuch a health as philoſophy does not alto- 
_ gether contemn ; but yet we have no reaſon to call i 
wiſdom, as we often do. After this manner one ancient- 
ly mocked Diogenes, who in the depth of winter, and 
ſtark-naked, went to embrace a ſtatue covered with ſnow 
for a trial of his patience . The other meeting him in th 
plight, * art thou not very cold?” ſaid he +, & not at al, 
replied Diogenes. Why then,” ſaid the other, «whit 


» Diog. Laert. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. $ 23+ 
+ Plutarch, in the Notable ſayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
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te great and exemplary thing canſt thou Piogenes pa- 

« think thou doſt, in embracing the tient of cold. 
«ſnow? A man, to take a true meaſure of conſtancy, 
muſt neceſſarily know what ſuffering is. 

But ſouls that are to meet with croſs 

events, and the injuries of fortune in their How Montaigne 
depth and ſeverity, that are to weigh and "IS * 
taſte them according to their natural accidents in the 
weight and ſharpneſs, let ſuch ſhew their pig affairs an 5 
kill in avoiding the cauſes and diverting actions. 

the blow. What did king Cotys do x? 

He paid me liberally for the rich and 4A — yore : 
beautiful veflel that had been preſented oy aye" Shy og 
him; but it being exceeding brittle, he tys and why, 


. e 


immediately broke it to prevent in good 

nme ſo caſy a matter of diſpleaſure againſt his ſervants. 
tn like manner, I have willingly avoided all confuſion 
0 


in my affairs, and never coveted to have my eſtate con- 
tiguous to thoſe of my relations, and perſons with whom 
was defirous of a ſtrict friendſhip ; whence matters of 
unkindneſs, and which has oft occafioned a ſtrangeneſs 
and a ſeparation. TI have formerly loved the hazardous 
games of cards and dice, but have long ſince left them 
off, only for this reaſon, that though I put a good face 
on my loſſes, I was vexed at my heart, Let a man of 
bonour, who ought heartily to reſent a lye and an 
affront, and who is not to take a bad excuſe for ſatis- 
faction, avoid occafions of diſpute. I ſhun melancholic 
and moroſe men, as 1 would do the plague. And in 


0- matters I cannot treat of without emotion and concern, 
1 never meddle, if not compelled by my duty. Melius 
un incipient, quam deſinent + ; * a man had better never 
nl to have begun, than to leave undone.” The ſureſt 
ay therefore, is, to prepare a man's ſelf beforehand for 
a. occaſions, I know very well, that ſome wiſe men have 
5 taken another courſe, and have not feared to grapple and 
P) 


engage to the utmoſt upon ſeveral ſubjects, Such are 


* Plutarch, in the Notable ſayings of ancient kings, &c. in the article 
otys. + Senes. ep. 92. 
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confident of their own ſtrength, under which they pro 
te& themſelves in all ill ſucceſſes, making their patience 
wreſtle with diſaſters. 


—elut rupes vaſtum que prodit in æguor, 
Obvia ventorum furiis, expoſtaque ponio, 
im cundlam atque minas per fert caligue Mariſque, 
Ia immota manens. * 


He as a rock amongſt vaſt billows ſtood, 
| Scorning loud winds, and raging of the flood, 
And fix'd remaining all the force defies 
Mliuſterid fromthreat'ning ſeas and thund'ring ſkies}, 


Let usnever attempt theſe examples, we ſhall never come 
up to them. They ſet themſelves reſolutely, and without 
trouble, to behold the ruin of their country, which had 
a right to all the good they could do. This is too much, 
and too harſh for our vulgar ſouls to undergo. Cato in- 
deed gave up the nobleſt life that ever was upon this ac- 
count; but it is for us meaner ſpirited men to fly from 
the ſtorm as far as we can; ; we ought to make proviſion 
of reſentment, not of patience, and evade the blows ue 
cannot put by. Zeno ſecing Chremonides, a young man 
whom he loved, draw near to fit down by him, ſuddenly 
ffarted up, and Cleanthes demanding of him the reaſon 
why he did ſo, © I hear, ſaid he, that phyſicians ſtrictly 
<« enjoin repoſe, and forbid emotion in all tumours . 

Socrates ſays not, Do not ſurrender to the charms ot 
beauty, ſtand your ground, and do your utmoſt to op 
poſe it. Fly from it, ſays he, ſhun the fight and e. 
counter of it, as you would from ſtrong poiſon that deits 
and wounds at a diftance. And his good diſciple, 
either feigning or reciting, but in my opinion, rathc 
reciting than feigning the rare perfections of that greal 
Cyrus, makes him difiruftful of his own ftrength, to te. 
fiſt the charms of the divine beauty of the illuſtrious 
Panthea, his captive, in committing her to the obſer 


* Virgil. Eneid. lib. x. ver. 6933. f Mr. Ogilby. 
1 Diogenes Laert. in the life of Zeno, lib. vii. ſect. 17. 
, k Xenophon, in his Cyropzdia, lib. v. cap. 3. ver. 3, 4, 57 6. 
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obſervation and keeping of another, who was more ena- 
moured than himſelf. And the Holy Ghoſt in like man- 
ner, Ne nos inducas in tentaticnem; lead us not into 
temptation,“ Matth. vi. ver. 13. We do not pray that 
our reaſon may not be combated and overcome by con- 
cupiſcence, but that it be not ſo much as tried by it; 
that we may not be brought into a ſtate wherein we may 
be ſo much as liable to ſuffer the approaches, ſollicitations, 
and temptations of ſin: and we beg of almighty God to 
keep our conſciences quiet, fully, and perfectly free 
from all communication with evil. 

Such as ſay that they have reaſon for e endeavoured 
their revenging paſſion, or any other ſort to check the firſt 
of troubleſome agitation of mind, oft ſay ally of his 

K paſſions. 
true, as things now are, but not as they 
were, They ſpeak to us when the cauſes of their error 
are by themſelves nouriſhed and advanced. But look 
backward, recal theſe cauſes to their beginning, and 
there you will put them to a nonplus ; will they think 
their fault leſs for being of longer continuance, and that 
of an unjuſt beginning, the ſequel can be juſt? whoever 
ſhall defire the good of his country as Ido, without fretting 
or pining himſelf, will be chagrined, but will not ſwoon 
to ſee it threatening either its final ruin, or no leſs ruin- 
ous continuance, Poor veſſel, which the waves, the 


C3 


aids, and the pilot, ſteer to with ſuch contrary views ! 
5 

of in tam diverſa, magiſter, 

. Ventus, & unda trahunt.* 

by | | | 
se who pants not for the favour of princes, as a thin 


be cannot live without, does not much concern himſelf 
at the coldneſs of their reception and countenance, nor 
et the inconſtancy of their humours. He who does 
e- Wot brood over his children, or his honours, with a 
vs lariſh fondneſs, lives commodiouſly enough after their 
2- Ws. He that does good principally for his own ſatiſ- 
ation, will not be much troubled to ſee men judge of 


* Buchanan. 
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his actions contrary to his merit. A quarter of an ounce 
of patience will be enough againſt ſuch inconveniencies. 
J find ſatisfaction in this receipt, redeeming myſelf in 
the beginning as cheaply as I can; and am ſenſible that 
J havethereby eſcaped much trouble and many difficulties, 
With very little ado I ſtop the firſt ſally of my paſſions, 
and leave the ſubject that begins to be troubleſome befor: 
it tranſports me. He who flops not the ftart, will never 
be able to ſtop the career. He who cannot keep the 
paſſions out, will never drive them out when they are got 
in; and he who cannot cruſh them at the beginning, 
will never do it in the end, nor ever recover his fall, if 
he cannot ſtand the ſhock. Et enim ipſe ſe impellunt, uli 
ſemel d ratione diſceſſum eſt : ipſaque ſibi imbecillitas indulett, 
in altumque provehitur imprudens : ne creperit locum confiſten- 
di“; * for men are precipitant, when once they loſe their 
e reafon; and frailty does ſo far indulge itſelf, that it is in. 
& diſcreetly carried out into the deep, and can find no port 
« toſtopat.” I am betimes ſenſible of the little breezes that 
begin to whiſtle in the Shrowds, the forerunners of a ftorm, 


cen flamina prima 
Cum deprenſa fremunt ſylvis, & coca volutant 
Murmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos T. 


As when winds riſe, 
And ſtopt by woods, a ſudden murmur ſend, 
Which doth a ſtorm to mariners portend . 


With what ; How oft have I done myſelf a manifel 
care he avoided injuſtice to avoid the hazard of having) 
REI; a worſe done me by the judges, after al 


age of vexations, dirty and vile practices, more enemies 
to my nature than fire, or the rack? Convenie a litibus 
quantum licet, & neſcio an pau!s plus etiam quam licet, a0. 
horrentum eſſe. Eft enim non modo liberale paululum non 
quam de ſuo jure decedere, ſed interdum etiam fruuoſun | 
« A man ſhould be an enemy to all contention as much a 


Cicero Tuſc. lib. iv. cap. 18. + ZEneid. lib. x. ver. 97, &c. 
1 Mr. Ogilby. || Cicer, de Offic. lib. 11, C- br h 
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« he lawfully may, and for ought I know ſomething more: 
« for it is not only generous, but ſometimes alſo advan- 
« tageous, to recede a little from one's right.” Were we 
wiſe, we ought to rejoice and boaſt, as I one day heard 
a young gentleman of a good family very innocently do, 
that his mother had loſt her trial, as if it had been a 
cough, a fever, or ſomething very troubleſome to keep: 


through relations, or acquaintance with perſons who 
have great intereſt, I have very conſcientiouſly waved, 
and very carefully avoided employing them to the pre- 
judice of others, and of advancing my pretenſions above 
their true value. In fine, I have ſo much prevailed by 
my endeavours, in a happy hour I may ſpeak it, that I 


have had very fair offers made me, and with a very juſt 
title, would I have hearkened to them : and a virgin 
from quarrels too. I have almoſt paſt over a long life 
vithout any offence of moment, either active or paſſive, 
or without ever hearing a worſe word than my own 
name: a rare favour of heaven. 

Our greateſt agitations ariſe from ri-D The moſt vio- 
diculous motives and cauſes. What ruin lent paſſions 
cid our laſt duke of Burgundyrun intoby a 74d from | 
quarrel about a cart-load of ſheep-ſkins #2 ute. 
and was not the graving of a ſeal the firſt and principal 
cauſe of the greateſt commotion that that this machine of 
the world ever underwent +? for Pompey and Cæſar are 
but the off-ſets and ſlips of the two others. And I have, 
u my time ſeen the wiſeſt heads in this kingdom aſſem- 
n bied with great ceremony, and at the public expence, 
ies about treaties and agreements, of which the true deci- 
a ton abſolutely depended upon a cabinet council of la- 
dies, and the inclination of ſome fooliſh woman. The 
u- roets had a right notion of this, when they put all Greece 
ad /a to fire and ſword for an apple. Enquire why 
uch a man takes his life and honour upon the fortune of 


"Se the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. v. cap. 1. f i 
The civil war betwixt Marius and Sylla. See Plutarch, in the life 
he arius, chap. 3. of Amyot's tranſlation, 
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eren the favours that fortune might have given me 


am at this day a virgin from all ſuits in law; though I. 
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his rapier and dagger; let him acquaint you with the 
occaſion of the quarrel, he cannot do it without bluſſ- 
ing, it is ſo idle aud frivolous. 
A little thing will do at ſetting off, bus 
The neceſſity of being once embarked, all cords draw; great 
deliberation * . 
before we en- Proviſions are then required, more hard, 
gage in affairs, and more important. How much eaſieri; 
—_— quar- it not to enter in, than it is to get out; 
| Now, we ſhould proceed contrary to the 
reed, which at its firſt ſpringing, produces a long and ſtrat 
ſtalk, but afterwards, as if tired and out of breath, it 
runs into thick and frequent knots, as ſo many pauſes; 
which demonſtrates that it has no more its firſt vigour and 
conſtancy, It were better to begin fair and ſoftly, and to 
keep a man's breath and vigorous efforts for the height 
and ſtreſs of the bufineſs. We guide affairs in their begin- 
nings, and have them then in our own power; but after. 
wards when they are in motion, it is they that guide and 
govern us, and we are to follow them. Yet I pretend not 
hereby to ſay, that this counſel has diſcharged me of al 
difficulty, and that I have not often had enough to do to 
curb and reſtrain my paſſions. They are not always to be 
governed according to the meaſure of occaſions, and the 
entrance on them is often ſharp and violent; ſo it is, that 
thereby much may be ſaved and got ; except for thoſe, 
who in well-doing are not ſatisfied with any benefit, if re- 
putation be wanting: for in truth, ſuch an effect is of 
no eſtimation but by every one to himſelf. You are bet- 
ter contented with it, but not more eſteemed ; ſeeing you 
reformed yourſelf before you had the ſubje& in view, 
Yet not in this only, but in all other duties of life, the 
way of thoſe who aim at honour, is very different from 
that they proceed by, who propoſe to themſelves order 
and reaſon, I find ſome who raſhly and furiouſly ruſh in- 
to the liſts, and cool in the courſe. As Plutarch ſays, that 
as thoſe who through falſe modeſty are ſoft and ready to 
grant whatever is defired of them, are afterwards as ap! 
to break their word, and to recant; ſo likewiſe he who 
enters lightly into a quarrel, is ſubject to go as light!) 
out. The fame difficulty that keeps me from entering 
| into 
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into it, would, when J am once provoked and warmly 
engaged in it, ſpur me to maintain it with great obſti- 
nacy. It is the tyranny of cuſtom ; that when a Man 
is once engaged, he muſt perfiſt, or die. Undertake 
« coldly, ſaid Bias, but purſue with ardour*.” For want 
of prudence, men grow faint-hearted, which is till 
more intolerable. | 

Moſt accommodations of the quarrels | 1 
of theſe days, are ſhameful — falſe; N 
we only ſeek to ſave appearances, and N 
in the mean time betray and diſavow our . 
true intentions. We put a gloſs on the fact. We know 
very well how we ſaid the thing, and in what ſenſe we 
ſpoke it, and both all the company, and our friends, 
whom we would make ſenſible of our advantage, under- 
ſtand it well enough too. It is at the expence of our li- 
berty, and the honour of our courage, that we difown 
our thoughts, and ſeek ſubterfuge in falſhoods to make 
us friends. We give ourſelves the lye, to excuſe the 
lye we have given to another. You are not to conſider, 
if your word or action may admit of another interpreta- 
tion; it is your own true and fincere interpretation that 
you are thenceforward to maintain, whatever it coſt you. 
Men ſpeak to your virtue and conſcience, which are not 
things to be diſguiſed, Let us leave theſe pitiful ways 
and expedients to the chicanery of the courts of law. 
The apologies and ſatisfactions that I ſee every day made 
to excuſe indiſcretion, ſeem to me more ſcandalous than 
the indiſcretion itſelf, It were better to affront your ad- 
verſary a ſecond time, than to offend yourſelf by giving 
him ſo unmanly a ſatisfaction. You have braved him 
in your anger, and you go to appeaſe and wheedle him 
in your cooler and better ſenſe, and by that means lay 
yourſelf lower than you ſet yourſelf up. I do not think 
any thing a gentleman can ſay ſo vicious in him, as un- 
laying what he has ſaid is infamous; when he is forced to 
unſay it by authority; foraſmuch as obſtinacy is more 
excuſable in ſuch a man than puſillanimity. Paſſions are 


Diogenes Laert, in the life of Bias. lib, i, 5 87. 
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as eaſy for me to avoid, as they are hard for me to mo- 
derate. Excinduntur facilius animo, quam temperantur ; 
de they are more caſily eradicated than to be governed.“ 
Who cannot attain to this noble ſtoical impaſhbility, let 
him ſecure himſelf in the boſom of this popular ſtupidity 
of mine. What thoſe great ſouls performed by their 
virtue, I enure myſelt to do by conſtitution. The mid- 
dle region harbours tempeſts; the two extremes of phi- 
loſophers and peaſants concur in tranquility and 
happineſs. 


Folix, qui petuit rerum cognoſcere cauſus; 

 Atque metus omnes, & in exorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 
Fortunatus, & ille, Deos qui novit agreſtes, 
Panaque Sylvanumque ſenem, Nymphaſque ſorores *, 


Happy the man who vers'd in nature's laws, 
Of her effects can trace the wond'rous cauſe? 
Who without fear his certain fate can meet, 
And trample death itſelf beneath his feet; 
And happy he who haunts the rural gods, 
Pan and Sylvanus, and the nymphs abodes F. 


The births of all things are weak and tender, and there- 
fore are we to have an eye to their beginnings ; for as 
when in their infancy the danger is not perceived; ſo 
when 1t is grown up, the remedy 1s no more to be found, 
I had every day encountered a million of croſſes, harder 
to digeſt in the progreſs of my ambition, than it was for 
me to curb the natural propenſity that inclined me to 1t, 


Jure porhorrut, 
Late conſpicuum tolere verticem r. 


Well might thy friend be ſhy, 
To raiſe his head too high 


Virgil. Georg. lik. ii. ver, 450, + Mr. B:nſon. 
| Hor. lib, 111. ode 16. Ver. 18. | i vir Rich, Fanſhaw. All 
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All public actions are ſubject tovarious hat other: 
and uncertain interpretations, for too ma- as well as 
y heads judge of them. Some ſay of this 11 wy 
y- employment of mine (and I am will- of his conduc, 
ing to ſay a word or two of it, not that it while he was 
s worth ſo much, but to give an account 1 
my manners in ſuch things) that I be- 
haved myſelf in it like a man not eaſy to be moved, and 
with a languid affection: and they have ſome colour for 
what they ſay. I endeavour to keep my mind and my 
thoughts in repoſe. Cum ſemper naturd, tum etiam etate 
am quietus 3 „ as being always quiet by nature, ſo alſo 
« now by age.” If they ſometimes launch out upon ſome 
rude and ſenſible impreſſion, it is in truth without my 
advice. Vet from this natural decay of my ſpirits men 
ought not to conclude a total inability in me; (for want 
of care and want of ſenſe, are two things) and much leſs 
any flight or ingratitude towards that corporation, who 
dd their utmoſt to oblige me, both before they knew me 
and after. And they did much more for me in chuſing 


me anew, than in conferring that honour upon me at firſt; 


| wiſh them all the good that can be. And doubtleſs, up- 


on occaſion, there is nothing I would have ſpared for their 


ſeryice; I exerted myſelf as much for them as I would 
have done for myſelf. They arc a good, warlike and gener- 
ous people, but capable of obedience and diſcipline, and 
of whom good uſe may be made, if they are well guided. 
They ſay alſo, that my adminiſtration was paſled over 
without any action of importance. It is true: they more- 
over accuſe my indolence in a time when every body al- 
moſt was convinced of doing too much. I am impatient 
to be doing where my will ſpurs me on, but this point 
san enemy to perſeverance. W hoever will make uſe of 
me, according to my own way, let him employ me in 
affairs where vigour and liberty are required; where a 
direct, ſhort, and a hazardous conduct are neceflarv, I 
+: may do ſomething ; but if it muſt be long, ſub- 
fie, laborious, artificial, and intricate, they were better 
apply to ſomebody elſe. All important offices are not 
Uticult ; I was prepared for work a little more rough, 

had 
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had there been great oceaſion; for it is in my power ty 
do ſomething more than I do, and than J love to do; 
did not to my knowledge, omit any thing that my duty 
really required; it is true, that I eaſily forgot thoſe office 
that ambition mixes with duty, and gilds with its title, 
Thoſe are they, that for the moſt part ingroſs the eye 
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and ears, and give men the moſt ſatis faction. Not th; 
thing, but the appearance contents them. They think 
men fleep if they hear no noiſe, My humour is en 
enemy to.tumult, I could appeaſe a riot without di. 
rurbing myſelf, and chaſtiſe a diſorder without many 
words. If I ſtand in need of anger, and inflammation, 
1 borrow it, and put it on as a maſk ; my deportmenti 
dull; rather faint than ſharp. I do not condemn ma. 
giſtrate that ſleeps, provided the people under his charge 
fleep as well as he: the laws in that caſe ſleep to, 
For my part, I commend a ſmooth, ſolitary and ſilent 
life. Neque ſubmiſſam, & abjeftam, neque ſe efferenteni; 
% a life equally free from meanneſs and inſolence.“ My 
fortune requires it to be ſuch. I am deſcended from 1 
family that has lived without luſtre or tumult, and time 
out of mind particularly ambitious of valour and fince- 
rity. Our people now adays are ſo bred up to buſtle 
and oftentation, that good-nature, moderation, equity, 
conſtancy, and ſuch quiet and obſcure qualities, are no 
longer regarded. Rough bodies are eaſily felt, the 
fmooth ones ſcarce at at all. Sickneſs is felt, health 
little, if at all, no more than the oils that foment us, 
in compariſon of the pains that torment us. It s 
acting for a man's reputation and particular profit, not 
for the public weal, to refer that to be done in the f6- 
rum, which a man may as well do in the council-cham- 
ber; to put off to noon- day, what might have been done 
the night before; and to be zealous to do that himſel 
which his colleague can do as well as he. So ſome {ur- 

s of Greece performed their operations upon ſat 
tolds, -in the fight of the people, to draw more practice 
and cuſtom. They think that good rules cannot be u 


Cicero de Offic. lib. i. cap. 24, 
| derſtood 
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derſtood but by the ſound of trumpet. Ambition is not 
a vice of little people, and of ſuch abilities as ours. 
One ſaid to Alexander, your father will leave you a great 
dominion, eaſy and peaceable; this youth was emulous 
of his father's victories, and the juſtice of his govern- 
ment, and did not wiſh to have enjoyed the empire of 
the world in eaſe and peace. Alcibiades in Plato, had 
rather die exceeding young, beautiful, rich, noble, and 
learned, than to continue in ſuch an effeminate ſtate. 
This diſeaſe is perhaps excuſable in ſo ſtrong and ſo 
capacious a mind, When theſe poor mean ſouls enlarge 
themſelves, and think to ſpread their fame, for havin 
ven Tigat judgment in an affair, or continued the diſ- 
cipline of keeping the guard of a gate of their city; the 
more they think to exalr their heads, the more they ſhew 
their tails. This little well-doing has neither body nor 
life; it vaniſhes in the firſt mouth, and goes no farther 
than from one ſtreet to another. Talk of it in God's 
name to your ſon, or your ſervant ; like that old fellow, 
who having no other auditor of his praiſes, nor com- 
mender of his valour, boaſted to his chamber-maid, 
crying out, O Perret, what a gallant brave man has thou 
to thy maſter ! At the worſt talk of it to yourſelf, like a 
counſellor of my acquaintance, who having diſgorged a 
whole bundle of law caſes, full of paragraphs, with very 
great heat, and as great folly, coming out of the council- 
chamber to the piſſing place, was heard very conſcien- 
touſly to mutter betwixt his teeth, Non nobis, Domine, 
un nobis, ſed nomini tus da gloriam; not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be the glory.“ 
He who can get it of nobody elſe, may pay himſelf out 
of his own purſe. Fame is not proſtituted at ſo cheap 
a rate, Rare and exemplary actions, to which it 1s 
due, would not endure the company of this prodigious 
croud of little temporary performances. Marble may 
exalt your titles as much as you pleaſe, for having re- 
pared a rood of a ruinous wall, or clcanſed a public 
aQueduct, but no men of ſenſe will do it. Renown 
does not attend every good deed, if novelty and difficul- 
ly be not conjoined in it. Nay, ſo much as mere eſti— 
| mation, 
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mation, according to the Stoits, is not due to every ac 
tion that proceeds from virtue; neither will they alloy 
him ſo much as thanks, who out of temperance forbear; 
to meddle with any old blear-eyed hag. Such as hay 
known the admirable qualities of Sicipio Africanus, 
deny him the glory that Panætius attributes to him, of gage 
being abſtinent from gifts as a glory not fo much his, 2; 
that of the age he lived in. We have pleafures ſuitable His 
to our fortunes, let us not uſurp thoſe of grandeur, Nye 
Our own are more natural, and by ſo much more ſolid 
and ſure, as they are more low. If not for that of con. 
ſcience, yet at leaſt for ambition fake, let us reject ambj- 
tion, let us diſdain that thirſt of honour and renown, Wa 
to low and beggarly, that it makes us afk it as an alms Mic 
from all ſorts ot people : Quæ eft iſta laus que poſſit e na. dhe 
cello peti * ? What praiſe is that which is to be got a ace 
<« the ſhambles?” by abject means, and at any cheap rate Mme 
ſoever. To be ſo honoured is diſhonour. Let us learn to 
be no more greedy, than we are capable of honour, To 
be pufted up with every action that is innocent, or of uſe, 
is only for thoſe with whom ſuch deeds are extraordinary 


and rare; they will value it as it coſts them. How Wl li 
much more a good effect makes a noiſe, ſo much | Wi 
abate of the goodneſs of it; and ſuſpect that it was WW wil 
more performed to be talked of, than upon the account I. 
of its goodneſs : being expoſed upon the ſtall, it is halt Mo 
fold. Thoſe actions have much more grace, that flip WW f 
from the hand of the performer negligently, and with- Wh ni 
out noiſe ; and which ſome honeſt man afterwards chuſes fc 
out, and raiſes from the ſhade, to produce it to the light Ml tt 
for their own ſakes, The vaineſt man in the world Wl 
taid, mihi quidem laudabiliora videntur omnia, gue five ven- ih 
ditatione, & ſine pepulo teſte fiunt T; © all things truly Will & 


e ſeem more laudable to me, that are performed without 
e oftentation, and without the teſtimony of the people.“! 
had nothing to do but to preſerve and to continue, which 
arc filent and ſenſible effects. Innovation is of great 


Cicero de Fin. Bon. & Ma}, lib. xi, cap. 15. + Cicero T uſe, 
Queſt. lib. ii. cap. 26. 
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joſtre, but it is interdicted at this time, when we are 
preſſed upon, and have nothing to defend ourſelves from 
but novelties. To forbear doing, is often as generous 
25 to do, but it is not ſo conſpicuous ; and the little 
good I have in me is almoſt entirely of this kind. In fine, 
occaſions in this employment of mine, have been con- 
fſtent with my humour, and I thank them for it. Is 
there any one who defires to be ſick for the ſake of ſeeinę 
his phyſician employed ? And ſhould not that phyſician 
be whipped, who wiſhed the plague amongſt us, that he 
might put his art in practice? I was never of that 
wicked humour, though common enough, to defire that 
the trouble and diſorders of this city ſhould ſet off and 
do honour to my government; I heartily contributed all 
could to their tranquility and eaſe. He who will not 
thank me for the order, the {weet and filent calm that 
accompanied my adminiſtration, cannot however deprive 


ene of the ſhare of it that belongs to me by the title of 
ny good fortune. I am of ſuch a compoſition, that I 1 
0 WI would as willingly be happy as wife ; and had rather owe 


my ſucceſſes purely to the favour of Almighty God, 
than to any operation of my own. I had ſufficiently pub- 
liſhed to the world my unfitneſs for ſuch public offices; 
but I have ſomething in me yet worſe than incapacity ; 
which is, that I am not much diſpleaſed at it, and that 
do not much go about to cure it, conſidering the courſe 
of life that I have propoſed to myſelf. Neither have I 
latisfied myſelf in this employment, but I have very 
near arrived at what I expected from my own per- 
formance, and yet have much ſurpaſſed what I promiſed 
them with whom TI had to do: for I am apt to promiſe 
ſomething leſs than what I am able to perform, and than 
What J hope to make good. I affure myſelf that I have 
left no impreſſions of offence or hatred behind me, and 
that J will leave a regret or defire of me amongſt them. 


at leaſt know very well that I never much affected 
it, 5 
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nene huic confidere monſtro, 
Mene ſalis placid! vullum, fiutuſque quietos 
Tenorare *? | 


Me doſt thou bid to truſt the treach'rous deep 
Her harlot ſmiles ſhall I believe again, 
And oft betray'd, not know the monſter main ? 


. 
— — „ r —— 
0 * 0 


C HAP. XL. 
Of Cripples. 


The year cut T is now two or three years ago that 
on Gays they made the year ten days ſhorter in 
Orter. | 4 ; 


France. How many changes may we ex. 
pect to follow this reformation ? This was properly re- 
moving heaven and earth at once ; and vet nothing ſtirs 
from its place: my neighbours till find their ſeaſons of 
ſowing and reaping, and of trading, together with the 
Incky and unlucky days, juſt at the ſame inſtant, where 
they had time out of mind aſſigned them. There was no 
error perceived in our old uſage, nor is there amend- 
ment found in the new. So great an uncertainty there 
is er; ſo groſs, obſcure and dull is our per- 
ception ! It is ſaid, that this regulation might have been 
carried on with leſs inconvenience, by ſubtracting for 
ſome years, according to the example of Auguſtus, 
the Biſſextile, which is upon the whole a day of 
hindrance and confufion, till we had exactly ſatisfied 
that debt; which is not performed neithet by this 
correction, and we yet remain ſome days in arrear : 
and ſurely by the ſame means care might be taken 
for the future, by ordering, that after the revolution ot 
ſuch a year, or ſuch a number of years, this ſupernume- 
rary day might be always eclipſed, ſo that we could not 


* Vir gil. Eneid, lib, v. ver. 849. 


hence- 
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henceforward exceed four and twenty hours in our 
miſreckoning. We have no other account of time bur 
years ; the world has for many ages made uſe of that 
only, and yet it is a meaſure that to this day we have not 
fed upon; ſuch a one, that we ſtill doubt what form 
other nations have variouſly given to it, and what was 
the true uſe of it. What does this ſaying of ſome mean, 
« that the heavens, in growing old, preſs nearer towards 
« us, and put us to an uncertainty even of hours and 
«days? And that which Plutarch ſays of the months, 
« that aſtrology had not, in his time, determined the 
« motion of the moon ?” So, what a fine condition are 
we in to keep records of things paſt ! 
[ was juſt now ruminating, as I often 

do, what a free and roving thing human The vanity of 

. 3 . the human un- 
reaſon is. I ordinarily ſee, that men, in gerttanding, 
things propoſed to them, are more cu- _ often 
nous to find out the reaſon of a thing, on ng Bs. 
than to find out the truth of it. They flip fact, before 
„oer ſuppoſitions, but nicely examine there ig n cer 


a tainty of fuch 
conſequences. They leave the things and fact.” * * 


1at 


" ly to the cauſes. Pleaſant diſputants ! : 

* The knowledge of cauſes only concerns him who has 
1 the conduct of things, not us, who are only to undergo 
— them, and who have a full and complete uſe of them 
15 cording to our need, without penetrating into their 
en eiginal and eftence, Neither is wine more pleaſant to 
orm that knows its firſt qualities. On the contrary, both 
— the body and ſoul alter and interrupt the right they have 


of ot the uſe of the world, and of themſelves, by mixing 

"th it in the opinion of learning. Effects concern us, 
Nis but the means not at all. To determine and to diſtribute 
pertain to the ſuperior and the governor, as it does to 


ir cuſtom. They commonly begin thus: © how is ſuch 
ot | F fr R , 
thing done“ W hereas they ſhould ſay, “ is ſuchathing 
lone 2”? By our talk we are able to create an hundred 
ther worlds, and to find out the beginnings and con- 
ture ; it needs neither matter nor foundation, Let the 
1 tongue 


te ſubject and the learner to accept it. Let me reſume 
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tongue run, it builds as well in a vacuum as on the 
earth ; and with inanity as well as matter, 


Dare pondus idonea fumo &. 


And can give weight to ſmoke, 


I find, that almoſt throughout we ſhould ſay, * there 
ce is no ſuch thing ;” and would myſelf oft make uſe f 
this. anſwer, but I dare not; for they cry, it is a defect 
roduced from 1gnorance and weakneſs of underſtanding, 
And I am forced, for the moſt part, to play the imper- 
tinent for company, and to prate of frivolous and 
idle ſubjects, of which I believe not a word, Beſides, 
in truth, it is a little rude flatly to deny a propoſition; 
and there are few people but will affirm, eſpecially in 
things hard to be believed, that they have ſeen them, 
or at leaſt will name ſuch witneſſes whoſe authority flops 
our contradiction. By this means we know the foundz- 
tions and means of a thouſand things that never were; 
and the world ſcolds about a thouſand queſtions, of 
which the pro and con are both falſe. Ita finitima ſunt 
falſa veris, ut in pracipitem locum nen debeat ſe ſapiens 
committere +; falſe things are ſo like the true, 
ce that a wiſe man ſhould not truſt himſelf upon the 
e precipice.“ Truth and lies have the ſame aſpect, their 
port, taſte, and paces, are the ſame, and we look upon 
them with the ſame eye. I find that we are not only rc 
miſs in defending ourſelves from deceit, but we ſcek and 
offer ourſelves to be gulled ; we love to entangle out: 
ſelves in vanity, as a thing conformable to our being, 
_ | I have ſeen the birth of many miracle 
at credit . 8 i 
falſe miracles Of my time, which although they were {ll 
have gained born, yet have we not failed to foreſee wha! 
in the world. they would have come to, had they lived. 
It is but finding the end of the clue, and a man ma 
wind off as much as he will; and there is a greater diſtauce 


* Perfius, ſa“, v. ver. 20. + Cicero Quæſt. Acad. lib. iv. cap. 2, 
| | betwis 
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betwixt nothing, and the minuteſt thing in the world, 
than there is betwixt that and the greateſt. Now, the 
firſt that are tinctured with this beginning of novelty; when 
they ſet out their hiſtory, find, by the oppoſition they 
meet with, where the difficulty of perſuaſion lies, and 
caulk that place with ſome falſe piece. Beſides that, 
Infita hominibus libidine alendi de induſtria rumores ; * men 
« having a natural luſt to propagate reports,“ we natu- 
rally make a conſcience of reſtoring what has been. lent 
us, without ſome uſury and addition of our own inven- 
tion. Private error firſt creates public error ; and after- 
wards, in turn, public error cauſes a particular one; 
thus all this fabric riſes by patchwork from hand ts hand, 
ſo that the remoteſt witneſs knows more than thoſe that 
are neareſt; and the laſt informed 1s more certain than 
the firſt, It is a natural progreſs ; for whoever believes 
any thing, thinks it a work of charity to perſuade another 
into the * opinion. Which the better to do, he will 
make no difficulty of adding as much of his own inven- 
tion, as he conceives neceſſary to obviate the reſiſtance or 
want of conception he ſuppoſes in others. I myſelf, 
who make a particular conſcience of lying, and am nor 
very ſolicitous of gaining credit and authority to what I 
ay, yet find, that in the arguments I have in hand, be- 
ing warmed with the oppoſition of another, or by the 
proper heat of my own narration, I ſwell and puff up my 
ſubject by voice, motion, vigour, and force of words; 
and likewiſe by extention and amplification ; not with- 
out prejudice to the naked truth: but ] do it on condi- 
tion nevertheleſs, that to the firſt who brings me to re- 
collection and who aſks me the plain and real truth, I 
preſently ſurrender, and deliver it to him without exag- 
geration, without emphaſis, or any interlarding of my 
own. A quick and earneſt way of ſpeaking, as mine is, 
is apt to run into hyperbole. There is nothing to which 
men commonly are more inclined, than to give way to 
their own opinions. Where the ordinary means fail us, 
we add command and force, fire and ſword. It is a mil. 


Vol. III. * | for- 
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fortune to be at that paſs, that the beſt touchſtone of the 


truth, muſt be the multitude of behevers, in a crowd, 


where the number of tools ſo much excceds the wiſe. 
Quaſi vero quidquam fit tam valde, quam nibil Japere, vul- 
gare. Sanitatis patrocinium eft, inſantentium turba &; © as 
«,zf any thing were ſo common as ignorance. The mob 
of tools rs a protection to the wiſe.” It is hard for a man 
to form his judgment againſt the common opinions. The 
firſt perſuaſion taken of the very ſubject ſelf, poſſeſſes 
the ſimple, and from that it ſpreads to the wiſe, by the 
authority of the number and antiquity of the witneſſes. 
For my part, what | would not believe from one, I would 
not believe from a hundred; and I do not judge of opi- 
mons by the years. If is not long fince one of 
our princes, in whom the gout has ſpoiled an excellent 
natural genius, and fprightly diſpofition, ſuffered himiſelf 
to be to far perſuaded with the report of the wonderful 
A prieſt that operations of a certain prieſt, who by 
cured all forts words and geſtures cured all ſorts of dil: 
ot diſeaſes by eaſes, as to go a long journey to ſeek hint 
words and 
geſtures, out; and by the force of his apprehenſion 
for ſome time, ſo perſuaded and laid his 
legs aflecp for ſeveral hours as to obtain that ſervice from 
them which they had a long time left off. Had fortune 
packed together five or fix ſuch accidents, it had bcen 
cnough to have brought this miracle into nature. There 
was after this diſcovered ſo much ſimplicity, and ſo little 
art in the architect of ſuch operations, that he was 
thought too contemptible to be puniſhed ; as would be 


the caſe of moſt ſuch things, were they examined to the 


bottom. Miramar ex intercallo fallentia T; & we admire 
at things that deceive by their diſtance,” So does our 
ſight oft repreſent to us ſtrange images at a diſtance, that 


vaniſh in 1 them ncar. "Nunquam ad liguidan 


fama perducitur.\;, fame never reports things in their 
true light, 


* 


* Cicero De div. Hb. ii. cap. 39. Item Ang. de Civit. Dei, lib. vi. cap. 


10, t Senec. ep, 118. ] Qu. Curtius lib. ix. cap. 2. 
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It is to be wondered at, from how many 3 23 ä 


idle beginnings and frivolous cauſes ſuch to be ſo difficult 


famous impreiſions commonly proceed, 3 matter to be 


This it is that obſtructs the information; W E NN 4g 
for whilſt we ſeek out the cauſes, and the | 


great and weighty ends, worthy of ſo great a name, we 


loſe the true ones. They eſcape our ſight by their littleneſs : 
and, in truth, a prudent, diligent, and ſubtle enquirer 
is neceſſary in ſuch ſearches; one who is indifferent and 
not prepoſſeſſed. | 

To this very hour all theſe miracles and What Mon- 
ſtrange events have concealed themſelves faigne thought | 

| the cleareſt of 

from me; I have never ſeen a more evi- miracles. 
dent monſter or miracle in the world than 


myſelf : a man grows familiar with all ſtrange things by 
time and cuſtom ; but the more l viſit, and the better I 
know myſelf, the more does my own deformity aſtoniſh 
me, and the leſs I underſtand of myſelf. ehe 

The chief prerogative of advancing and Story of a mi- 
producing ſuch accidents, is reſerved to pr gy fo» 
tortune. Riding the other day through a though built on 
village, about two leagues from my houſe, 3 vey weak 


| : foundation, 
I found the place yet hot with the rumour oundation 


of a miracle lately wrought there, wherewith the neigh=- . 


bourhood had been ſeveral months amuſed, fo that neigh- 
bouring provinces began to take the alarm, and there 
was a vaſt concourſe to it of all ſorts of people. A young 
fellow of the town, had one night counterfeited the voice 
of a ſpirit in his own houſe, without any other defign, 
but only for preſent ſport ; but this having ſucceeded 
with him a little better than he expected, in order to 
illuſtrate his farce with more actors, he took a ſtupid 
filly country girl into the ſcene, and at laſt they were three 
of the ſame age and underſtanding, who from domeſtic 
lectures, proceeded to public preaching, hiding them- 
ſelves under the altar of the church, never ſpeaking but by 


night, and forbidding any light to be brought. From 


words which tended to the converfion of the world, and 
threats of the day of judgment (for theſe are ſubjects un- 
der the authority and reverence of which impoſture lies 

Sa moſt 
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moſt ſecurely concealed) they proceeded to viſions and 
eſtures, ſo ſimple and ridiculous, that nothing could 
hardly be ſo groſs in the diverſion of little children: yet 
had fortune never fo little favoured the deſign, who 
knows to what height this juggling might have at laſt 
arrived? Theſe poor devils are at preſent in priſon, and 
are like to pay for their impoſition on the public, and I 
know . not whether ſome judge may not alſo.make them 
ſmart for impoſing on him. We ſee clearly in this which 
is 8 but in many things of the like nature, 
that exceed our knowledge, I am of opinion, that we 
ought to ſuſpend our judgment, and to Keep it in a {tate 

as fit to reject as to receive them. 
| ndation Great abuſe, or, to ſpeak more boldly, 
br all the abuſes of the * are begot by 
tures in de our being taught to be afraid of profeſſ- 
| ; ing our 1gnorance, and from our being 
bound to accept whatever we are not able to confute. 
We ſpeak of all things by precepts and deciſion. The 
ſtyle of Rome was, that even that which a witnefs depol- 
ed he had ſeen with his own eyes, and what a judge de- 
termined from his moſt certain knowledge, was couched 
in this form of ſpeaking, © it ſeems”. They make me hate 
things that are likely, when they impoſe them upon me 
for infallible. I love thoſe words which mollify and mo- 
derate the temerity of our propoſitions, “ perhaps, in 
« {ome fort, ſome ſay, I think,“ and the like: and had 
J been. to train up children, I would have ſo familiariſed 
them to the interrogatory and not peremptory way of an- 
{wering, © what does this mean? J underitand it not; it 
may be; is it true;“ that they ſhould rather have retained 
the form of pupils at threeſcore years old, than to go out 
doctors at ten, as they now do, Whoever will be cur- 

ed of ignorance, muſt confeſs it. 
A kind of igno- Iris is the daughter of Thaumantis; 
rance much to admiration. is the foundation of all philo- 
be eſteemed. ſophy, inquiry the progreſs, and igno- 
rance the end, Nay in truth, there is a ſort of ignorance 
ſtrong and generous, that yields nothing in honour and 
courage to knowledge; an ignorance, of which to con- 
ceive, 


* — —_—_ Ds i 
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ceive, requires no leſs knowledge than to conceive of 
knowledge itſelf. I ſay in my younger years, a proceſs 
which Corras a counſellor of Tholouſe publiſhed, of a 
ſtrange accident of two men, who pteſented themſelves 
the one for the other. I remember (and I hardly remem- 
ber any thing ſo well) that he ſeemed to have rendered 
the impoſture of him whom he judged to be guilty, ſo 
wonderful, and ſo far exceeding both our knowledge and 
his own, who was the judge, that I thought it a very 
bold ſentence which condemned him to be hanged. Let 
us take up ſome form of arreſt, that ſays, “the court 
underſtands nothing of the matter ;” more freely and in- 
genuouſly than the Areopagites did, who finding them- 
telves perplexed with a cauſe they could not unravel, 'or- 
dered the parties to appear again after an hundred years, 


The witches of my neighbourhood run 
a hazard of their lives, upon the intelli- 
gence of every new author, that gives a 
real ſubſtance to their dreams. To ac- 
commodate the examples that holy writ 
gives us of ſuch things, examples that are 


Whether from 
the miracles re- 
ported in the. 
ſacred ſcriptures 
an thing can he 
ferred in fa-- 
vour of ſuch mo- 
ern events. 


moſt certain and irrefragable, and to make 
our modern events of the ſame kind, as we neither ſee 
their cauſes nor their means, will require another ſort 
of wit than ours. It perhaps only appertains to that moſt 
potent teſtimony, to tell us, “this is true, and that is 
true, and not that other.“ Gos ought to be believed, 
and certainly with very good reaſon; but not one amongſt 
us, for all that, who is aſtoniſhed at his own narration, 
(and he muſt of neceffity be aſtoniſhed, if he be not out 
of his wits) whether he employ it in the cafe of another, 


or againft himſelf. 


Jam plain and blunt, and am inclined 


to that which is ſolid and more likely, 
woiding thoſe ancient reproaches, Ma- 
jorem dem homines adbibent eis que non in- 
telligunt. Cupidine humani ingenii libentius 
vſcura creduntur x; © men are moſt apt to 


- Tacit. Hit. lib. i, cap. 22. 
Y 3 


As to witches 
Montaigne re- 


. fuſed to deter- 


mine any thing, 
and treated moſt 
of the ſtories 
concerningthem 
as chimeras, 


ci pe- 
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believe obſeure things and what they leaſt under. 
e ſtand,” 1 ſee. very well that men are angry, and 
that I am forbidden to doubt -upon pain of execra- 
ble injuries. A new way of perſuading ! God forgive 
them. I am not to be cufft into belief. Let them be 
angry with thoſe that acuſe their opinion of falſity, I anly 
accuſe it of difficulty and boldneſs; and condemn the 
oppoſite affirmation . equally with them, though not ſo 
impexiouſly. He who eſtabliſhes his argument by au- 
thority and hectoring, diſcovers his reaſon to be weak, 
for a verbal and ſcholaſtic altercation, let them have az 
much appearance as their contradictors. Videantur ſans, 
non affirmentur modo * ; be the things that are advanced 
« probable, well and good; provided they are not ab- 
6 {olutely affirmed.“ But in the real conſequence they 
draw from it, theſe have much the advantage. To con- 
vince men,a clear and ſhining light is required, Our lite 
is too real and eſſential a thing to warrant thoſe ſuperna- 
tural and fantaſtic accidents. As to drugs and poiſons, 
I throw them out of my account, -as being the worſt ſorts 
of homicide : yet even in this, it is ſaid, that men are 
not always to inſiſt upon the proper confeſſions of theſe 
people; for men have ſometimes been known to accule 
themſelves of the murder of perſons who have afterwards 
been found living and well. In theſe other extravagant ac- 
cuſations, I would be apt to ſay, it is ſufficient: that a 
man, what recommendation ſoever he may have, be believ- 
ed in human things; but of what is beyond his concep- 
tion, and of a ſupernatural effect, he ought then only 
to. be believed, when it is authorized by a ſupernatural 
approbation. The privilege it has pleaſed God to 
give to ſome of our teſtimonies, ought not to be lightly 
communicated and made cheap. I have my ears battered 
with athouſand ſuch flim- flams as theſe. Three ſaw him 
«ſuch a day in the eaſt; three the next day in theweſt; at 
«ſuch an hour, in ſuch a place, and in ſuch a habit.“ In 
earneſt, I would not take my own word for it. Ho 
much more natural and likely do | find it that twa mel 


* Cit. Acad. Queſt, lib. iv. cap. 27» 


ſhould 


— — 
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mould lye, than that one man, in twelve hours time, 
ſhould fly with the wind from calt to weſt ? How much 
more natural, that our underſtanding ſhould be pervert- 
ed by the volubility of our diſordered minds, than it is 
thar one of us ſhould be carried, by a ſtrange ſpirit, 
upon a broomſtick, fleſh and bones, as we are, up the 
ſhaft of a chimney? Let us not ſeek deluſions that are 
external and unknown, we who are perpetually agitated 
with deluſions that are domeſtic and our own. . Me- 
thinks a man is pardonable in diſbelieving a miracle, as 
far at leaſt as he can divert and expunge the verifica- 
tion of it by no wonderful ways. And I am of St. Au- 
guſtine's opinion, that it is better to lean towards 
doubt than aſſurance, in things hard to prove, and dan- 
gerous to believe. It is now ſome years ago, that I 
travelled through the territories of a ſovereign prince, 
who, in my favour, and to abate mv incredulity, did 
me the honour to let me ſee, in his own preſence, and 
in a pa:ticular place, ten or twelve priſoners of this 
kind : and amongſt others, an old hag, a real witch 
in naſtineſs and deformity, who long had been famous 
in that profeſſion. I ſaw both proofs and , f 
free =, — I know — what un- W 
accountable mark upon this miſerable old creature : I 
examined and talked with her, and the reſt, as much 
and as long as I would, and gave the utmoſt attention 
I could ; neither am I a man to ſuffer my judgment to 
be captivated by prepoſſeſſion; but upon the whole in 
my conſcience I would ſooner have preſcribed. them 
hellebore then hemlock. Captiſque res magis mentibus, 
quam conſceleratis ſimilis viſa * ; © the thing ſeemed ra- 
« ther to be attributed to madneſs than malice.” Juſ- 
tice has correction proper for ſuch maladies. As to the 


oppoſitions and arguments that I have met with from 


honeſt men, both there and oft in other places, I have 
tound none that have convinced me, and that have not 
admitted a more likely ſolution than their concluſions. 


» Livius. 1 


Y 4 | It 
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It is true indeed, that as to proofs and reaſons that are 
founded upon experience and matter of fact, I do not 
unhinge them, neither have they any end. I often cut 
them, as Alexander did the Gordion knot. After all, 
it is ſetting a man's conjectures up at a very high price, 
to cauſe a man to be roaſted alive for them, 
85 is induced We are told by ſeveral examples (and 
think that particularly by Preſtantius * of his fa- 
witches are ther) that being more drowned in ſleep 
woo eral than men generally are, he fancied him- 
pretend that bis ſelf to be a beaſt of burthen, and that he 
wore l. be ſerved the ſoldiers for a ſumpter - horſe ; 
, and what he fancied himſelf to be, he 
really proved. If witches dream ſo materially; if dreams 
can ſometimes ſo incorporate themſelves in the effects, 
J cannot believe that therefore our wills ſhould be ac- 
countable to juſtice; which I ſay, as a man, who am 
neither judge nor privy-counſellor ; and who think my- 
ſelf by many degrees unworthy ſo to be, but a man of 
the common ſort born, and devoted to the obedience of 
the public reaſon, both in his words and actions. He 
that would quote my whimſies to the prejudice of the 
moſt paltry law, opinion, and cuſtom of his pariſh, 
would do himſelf a great deal of wrong, and me much 
more. For in what I ſay, I warrant no other certainty, 


but that it is what I had then in my thought, Confuſed 


After a fruitleſs ſearch to find ont wha were this Præſtantius and 
his father, I was informed by M. de la Monnbye, whom nothing eſcapes. 
He referred me to the tract de Civitate Dei, lib. xviii. cap. 18. where 

t. Auſtjn reports the fact as follows, viz. One Præſtantius faid, that 
is father having eaten ſome cheeſe in which there had been a ſpell, 
flept ſeveral days in his bed ſo ſound that none could awake him, till 
the lethargy going off, he told the viſions he had had, viz, that he was 
turned into a horſe, and that in this ſhape he had ſerved the ſoldiers for 
a ſumpter-horſe, which, ſays St. Auſtin, actually happened as he related 
it. The holy father is of opinion, that in caſes of this ſort the devil 
preſents to the ſpectators a viſſonary body which. they take for a real 
animal, a horſe, an aſs, &c. and that the man who imagines himſelf to 
be that aſs, or that horſe, thinks he carries a real burden, as much as 
it was poſſible for him to fancy it in a dream; fo that if ſuch phantom 
of an animal carries real bodies, they are the Dzmons who carry them in 
order to deceive men, who then ſee real bodies or the back of a ſumpter- 

horſe, which is a mere phantom. 
and 
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1 wavering thought. All I ſay is by way of diſcourſe, 
| nothing by way of advice. Nec me pudet, ut iſtos, 

i neſcire, quod neſciam * : „ neither am I aſhamed, 
s they are, to confeſs my ignorance of what I do not 
know.” I would not ſpeak fo boldly, if it were my 
e to be believed. And ſo I told a great man, who 
plained of the tartneſs of my exhortations. Per- 
ring you to be poſitive on one fide of the queſtion, I 
poſe to you the other, with all the care I can, to 
ar your judgment, not to bind it, God has your 
art in his hands, and will furniſh you with the choice. 
m not ſo preſumptuous as to defire that my opinions. 
uld biaſs you in a thing of ſo great importance. My 
tune has not trained them up to ſuch potent and ſu- 
me concluſions, Truly I have not only a great many 
mours, but alſo a great many opinions, that I would 
leavour to make my ſon diſlike, if I had one, Why? 
n the trueſt are not always the moſt commodious to 
In, he is of ſo wild a compoſition. | 
Whether it be to the purpoſe, or not, Reflection on 3 
no great matter. It is a common very odd pro- 
verb in Italy, „that he knows not all Verb. 
the pleaſures of Venus to perfection, who has never 
lain with a cripple.” Fortune, or ſome particular ac- 
lent, has long ago put this ſaying into the mouths of 
people; and the ſame is ſaid of the men as well as 
women; for the queen of the Amazons anſwered a 
ſthian who courted her to love, Aeg xo oiÞer, 
ame men perform beſt.” In that fe- Lame people 
nine republic, to evade the dominion bed at the ſport 
the males, they lamed them in their of Venus. 
ancy, in their arms, legs, and the other joints that 
re them advantage over the females, and only made 
of them in that affair wherein we in theſe parts of 
world make uſe of the ſex. I would have been apt 
think that the wriggling motion of the lame miſtreſs 
ed ſome new pleaſure to the affair, and a certain ti- 


Cicero Tuſc, Quzſt, lib. i. cap. 25. 
lately 


ion to thoſe who are engaged in it; but I have 
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lately learnt, that ancient philoſophy has itſelf det 
mined it, which ſays, that the legs and thighs of hen 
perſons, not receiving, by reaſon of their imperte&i 
their due aliment, it falls out, that the genital parts abo 
are fuller, better ſupplied, and more vigorous. Or el 
that this defect hindering exerciſe, they who ſuffer 


al 
are at Jeſs expence of their ſpirits, and come more entiffMdr: 
to the ſports of Venus ; which alſo is the reaſon whyt nti 
Women weavers Greeks decried. the women weavers, Need 
more luſtſul being more hot than other women, en 
_ other #9- reaſon of the ſedentary occupation, wh to 

a they have without any great exerciſe 
the body. What is it we may not reaſon of at this rf Se 
I might alſo ſay of theſe, that this jogging on their ( 
whilſt they are at work, rouzes and provokes their & 
fire, as the ſwinging and jolting of their coaches N 
that of our ladies of quality. | A 
The mind of Do not theſe examples ſerve to m 
man forges the good what I ſaid at firſt, that our reaſo rg! 
w chimærical often anticipate the effect, and have b 
reaſons. bg wy: E 
1 infinite an extent of juriſdiction, that th 

judge and exercife themſelves, even in inanity and nol 
exiſtence? Beſides, the flexibility of our invention N 
forge reaſons for all ſorts of dreams, our imagination Wl L 
equally ready to receive impreſſions of falfity, by O. 
frivolous appearances. For by the ſole authority of Bi © 


ancient and common uſe of this proverb, I have form 
Iy made myſelt believe, that I have had the more ple 
fure with a woman by reaſon ſhe was not ſtrait, and? 
cordingly reckoned that deformity amongſt her grace 

1 18 N . Xe o 100 
Contrary cauſes Torquato Taſſo ®, in the compaſi 
aſſigned to one he makes betwixt France and Italy, fa 
and the ſame ef- he has obſerved, that our legs are ge 
icct. | WW 
| rally ſmaller than thoſe of the Italian g 


tlemen : and attributes the cauſe of it to our being eg 

tinually on- horſeback. The very thing from which vl (a! 

tonius + draws a concluſion that is directly oppolit 

ww « a ' | | $ 80 
* Paragone dell' Italia alla Francia, p. 11, + Suet0111V5 WG & 


che fays on the contrary, that Germanicus had made 
5 legs bigger by the continuation of the ſame exerciſe, 
othing is ſo ſupple and wandering as our underſtand- 
g. It is like the ſhoe of Theramenes, | 
for all feet. It is double and various, Abe“ Pence 
are alſo the ſubjects. Give me a 

dram-weight of filver,” ſaid a Cynic philoſopher to 
ntigonus 3 © that is too little for a king to give,“ re- 
lied he; „give me then a talent ;” ſaid the other; 
and that,” ſaid the king, © is too much « for a Cynig 
0 alk K. 3 2 


Seu plures calor ille vias, et cæca relaxat 
Spiramenta, no vas veniat qua ſuccus in herbas ; 
Seu durat magis, et venas aſtringit hiantes, 
Ne tenues pluviæ, rapidive potentia folis 
Acrior, aut Boreæ penetrabile frigus adurat Þ. 


rgil ſays, it is often proper to ſet fire to the fields, and 
burn the uſeleſs ftubble | 


Whether the heat the gaping ground conſtrains, 

New knits the ſurface, and new ſtrings the veins ; 
Leſt ſoaking ſhowr's ſhould pierce her ſecret ſeat, 

Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, | 0 
Or ſcorching ſuns too violently beat. 


i medaglia ha ill ſuo reverſoÞ ; © every medal has its 
reverſe,” This is the reaſon why Clitomachus ſaid of 
d, that Carneades had out-done the labours of Hercu- 
im having eradicated from the mind of man, its 
ſtinacy and raſhneſs of judging. This fo ſtrong fancy 
| Carneades, ſprung, in my opinion, anciently from 
de impudence of thoſe who made profeſſion of know- 
«ge, and their unbounded ſelf-conceit. Æſop was ſet 
bale with two other ſlaves ; the buyer aſked the firſt, 


Seneca de Benef. lib. ii. cap. 17, + Virg. Geor, lib. i, ver. 
- es 1 Cicero Acad. Quzſt, lib, iv. cap. 34» | 


what 
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« what he could do;” who, to enhance his own valu 
Promiſed mountains and miracles, ſaying, “ he coul 
« do this, and that, and I know not-what ;” the ſecon 
boaſted as much of himſelf and more: when it came n 
AEſop's turn, and that he was alſo aſked, *© what | 
could do?” © Nothing,” ſaid he, “ for theſe ty 
have taken up all before me; they can do every thing, 
So has it happened in the ſchool of philoſophy. I 

ride of thoſe who attributed a capacity for all things 
— underſtanding, created in others, out of fp 
and emulation, this opinion, that it is capable of n 
thing. The one maintains the ſame extreme in ipnd 
Trance as the others do in knowledge; ſo that it is u 
deniable, that man is immoderate throughout, and e 
never ſtop but from neceſſity, and the want of ability 
proceed turther. 


p rn 


6 —__ 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Phy/ignomy. 


| LMOST all the opinions we h 
diſcourſes of So- are derived from authority, a 
crates out of | : 13 a 
pure reſpect to taken upon truſt; and it is not amil 
he public ap- We could not chuſe worſe than by ou 


We admire the 


— oy Fx ſelves in ſo weak an age. The reprele b 
2 * - . ” * + . Vie 
the true value of tation of Socrates's diſcourſes, which! 


them. friends have tranſmitted to us, we 1 


prove upon no other account, but merely the reveren 
to public approbation. It is not according to our kno 
ledge ; they are not after our way. If any thing of tt 
kind ſhould ſpring up now, few men would value then 
We difcern not the beauties otherwiſe than by certil 
features, touched up, arid illaftrated by art. Such 
glide on in their own genuine ſimplicity, eafily clca} 
ſo groſs a fight as ours; they have a delicate and cl 
cealed beauty, and it requires the cleareſt fight to d 
cover ſo ſecret a Ight, Is not fimplicity, in the ſenſe 
| acces 
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cept it, couſin-german to folly, and a quality of re- 
dach? Socrates makes his ſoul move by a natural 
| common motion. A peaſant ſaid this, a woman 
id that ;”? he never has any thing in his mouth, but 
ers, Joiners, coblers, and maſons. They are induc- 
ns and ſimilitudes drawn from the moſt common and 
own actions of men; every one underſtands them. 
e would never have conceived the nobility and ſplendor 
his admirable conceptions under ſo vile a form; we, 
by, who think all things low and flat, that are not 
rated by learning, and who diſcern no riches but in 
mp and ſhow. This world is only formed for often- 
on. Men are only pufft up with wind, and are ban- 
d to and fro like. tennis-balls. This man propoſed 
himſelf no vain fancies ; his defign was to furniſh us. 
th precepts and things that are really and moſt imme- 
tely of fervice to life. 


—— ſervare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamgue ſequi X. | 


To keep a mean, his end ſtill to obſerve, 
And from the laws of nature ne'er to ſwerve. 


was alſo always one and the ſame, and raiſed himſelf 
by ſtarts, but by conſtitution, to the higheſt pitch 
vigour ; or to ſay better, he exalted nothing, but 
r brought down and redueed all aſperities and diffi- 
ties to their original and natural condition, and ſub- 
ted their power: for in Cato it is moſt manifeſt, that 
$1$ a pace extended far above the common ways 
men. In the brave exploits of his life, and in his 
ith, we find him always mounted upon his ma- 
ed horſes, Whereas this man always ſkims the 
und, and with a gentle and ordinary pace, delivers 
moſt uſeful difcourfes, and bears himfelf up through 


ol Lucan. lib, ii. ver. 381, 382. 


the 
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the moſt crabbed difficulties that could occur in th 
courſe of human live even to death: 
The character of It has fallen out well, that the my 
Socrates, as it i: moſt worthy to be known, and to be yr. 
Evan us o the ſented to the world for example, is he 
molt faithful -4, Hy, Þ 
and the cleareſt whom we have the moſt certain knog- 
evidence. ledge ; for he has been pried into by th 
moſt cleat-fighted men that ever were, The teſtimonic 
we have of him are admirable both for their numbe 
and credit. It is a great thing that he was able {6 
order the pure imaginations of a child, that without 
tering or wreſting them, he has thereby produced the 
moſt beautiful effects of a human foul. He preſents; 
neither elevated nor rich, he only repreſents it ſound 
but certainly with a briſk and pure health. By the 
common and natural ſprings, by theſe vulgar and or 
dinary fancies, without being moved or provoked in ch 
buſineſs, he drew up, not only the moſt regular, bu 
the moſt high and vigorous beliefs, actions, and m 
ners that ever were. It is he who brought again fra 
heaven, where ſhe loſt time, human wiſdom, to reſin 
her to man, with whom her moſt juſt and greateſt but 
neſs lies. See him plead before his judges, do bnt 0 
ſerve by what reaſons he rouzes his courage to the It 
zards of war; with what arguments he fortifies his p! 
tience againſt calumny, tyranny, death, and the pt! 
yerſeneſs of his wife: you will find nothing in all ti 
borrowed from art and the ſciences. The ſimpleſt ma 
therefore diſcover their own means and power; it is in 
poſſible to retire further, or to creep more low, Þ 
has done human nature a great favour in ſhewing 0 
much it can do of itſelf. | h 
| We are all of us richer than we thi 
—— 2 we are; but we are taught to bor 
even with regard and to beg, and brought up more * 
to ſcience. make uſe of what is another's than 
own. Man can in nothing ſet bounG! 
his neceſſity. Of pleaſure, wealth, and power, he gii 
at.more than he can hold; his greedineſs is incapal 


of moderation. And I find, that in the * 
| now! 


$ 
l% 
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owing he is the ſame; he cuts himſelf out more work 
an he can execute, and more than he needs to perform: 
tending the utility of knowledge as far as the matter. 
t omnium rerum, fic literarum quoque, intemperantia la- 
ramus ; as of every thing elſe, we are intemperate 
in the purſuit of learning.” Tacitus had reaſon to 
mmend the mother + of Agricola, for having reſtrain- 
ber ſon in his too violent appetite for learning. 
It is a good, if duly conſidered, which Ierning is a 
in it, as the other goods of men have, dangerous ac. 
great deal of vanity, and of proper and 1 
" aural weakneſs, and which coſts very folute uſe is in 
ar; the acquiſition of it is more ha- us by nature. 
asus than that of all other ſuſtenance, For in other 
ogs, what we have bought, we carry home in ſome 
cel, and there have liberty to examine the worth of it, 
a. much and at what time we ſhall take it; but the 
eeaces we can beſtow into no other veſſel than the ſoul; 
ewallow them in buying, and return from the market, 
ber already infected, or amended. There are ſuch ſorts 
only burthen and clog us inſtead of nouriſhing ; and 
wrecver, ſome that, under colour of curing, poiſon us. 
have been pleaſed, in places where I have been, to ſee. 
en through devotion make a vow of ignorance as well 
chaſtity, poverty, and penitence, It is as it were a 
elding of our unruly appetites to blunt this curiofity 
nat ſpurs us on to the ſtudy of books; and to deprive 
ve ſoul of this voluptuous complacency, that tickles us 
rough our opinion of knowledge. It is fully accom- 
ning the vow of poverty to add unto it that alſo of 
e mind, We need not be taught to live at our eaſe. 
Crates tells us, that the way how to attain to it, and the 
anner how to uſe it are in our power. All this ſuffici- 
icy of ours, which exceeds the natural, is little better 
dan ſuperfluous and vain. It is much if it does not * 
ore encumber and plague us than do us good. Paucis = 
Pur eft literis ad mentem bonam .; ** a man of a goed diſ- j 
polition, has little need of learning.“ It is a feveriſh 


qFenec, epiſt. 106. + Tacit. in the life of Jul. Agricolz,'$ 4. -* 
*nec, ep'ſt. 105. 


exceſs. 
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exceſs of the mind; a turbulent and reftlefs tool. Ty 
but look into yourſelf, and you will find there ſuch yz. 
tural arguments againſt death, as are true, and the mot 
proper to ſerve you in neceſſity. They are ſuch as mal 
a peaſant, and an entire 7 * die with as much cy. 
ſtancy as a philoſopher, ould I have died leſs chez: 
fully before I had read Cicero's Tuſculanes ® I belien 
not. And when I confider ſeriouſly, I perceive that ny 
language is enriched indeed, but my courage little 
nothing. It is juſt as nature forged it, and in any con. 
flict, only defends itſelf in a natural and ordinary wy, 
Books have not fo much feryed me for inſtruction as fo 
exerciſe, What if learning, trying to arm us with nen 
defences againſt natural inconveniences, has more im. 
printed in our fancies the weight and greatneſs of them, 
than its reaſons and ſubtilties to ſecure us from them? 
They are ſubtiltics indecd, with which it oft alarms us 
to little purpoſe. Do but obſerve, how many frivolous, 
and if nearly examined, how many immaterial arguments 
the moſt conciſe and the wiſeſt authors ſcatter about one 
that is good, They are no other than quirks to decei 
us. But as this may be with ſome profit, I will fift ther 
no further. Enough of that ſort are diſperſed up and 
down, either by borrowing, or by imitation : therefor 
ought a man to take a little heed, not to call that forc 
which is only civility, nor that ſolid which is only ſhar, 
or that good which is only fair. Que magis guſtata quan 
potata deleFant * ; which more delight the palate tha 
« the ftomach. Every thing that flatters does not feed. 
Uti non ingenii, ſed animi negotium agitur 4 ; © where ths 
&« queſtion. is not about improving the wit, but tix 
« underſtanding.” 
Senecas great Io ſee the buſtle that Seneca makes to for 
efforts in pre- tify himſelf againſt death, to ſee him 
paring fi his ſweat and pant to harden and encourage him 
. ſelf, and bait ſo long upon this perch, wol 
have leſſened his reputation with me, had he not ve! 
bravely maintained it to the laſt, His ſo ardent and i 
quent agitations diſcover, that he was in himſelf hot and 
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impetuous. Magnus animus remiſſius loquitur, et ſecurilis * 
non eſt alius ingenio, alius animo color “; * a great cou- 
« rage ſpeaks more indifferently and more firmly; the 
« mind and the heart are of the ſame livery.” He muſt be 
convinced at his own expence. And he in ſome fort diſ- 
covers that he was hard preſſed by his enemy. 

Plutarch's manner the more diſdainful, ; 
and the more lax it is, is, in my opinion, Motel is 
the more manly and perſuaſive ; Iam apt this point, and 
to believe, that his ſoul had more certain fer that very 

| : . : reaſon more per- 
and more regular motions. The one being ſuaſive. 
more ſharp, pricks and makes us ſtart, and 
more touches the ſoul; the other being more ſolid, in- 
forms, eſtabliſhes, and conſtantly ſupports us, and more 
touches the underſtanding. That extorts the judgment, 
this wins it. I have likewiſe ſeen other writings yet more 
reverenced than theſe, which in the repreſentation of the 
conflict they maintain againſt the temptations of the 
fleſh, depict them ſo ſharp, fo powerful and invincible, 
that we ourſelves, who are of the dregs of the people, 
are as much to wonder at the ſtrangeneſs and unknown 
ſorce of their temptation, as at their refiſtance, 

To what end do we ſo arm ourſelves Ine ,.c1mon 
with theſe maxims of philoſophy ? let us of the vnlgar 
look down upon the poor people that we in fecing the 
ſee ſcattered upon the face of the earth, dents of ne 
wholly intent upon their buſineſs, that e death 
neither know Ariſtole nor Cato, example |. 2. than 
dor precept. Even ſrom theſe nature every the lectures of 
day extracts effects of conſtancy and pa- 8393 
tience, more pure and manly than thoſe e 
we ſo diligently ſtudy in the ſchools. How many do! 
ordinarily ſee, who flight poverty? How many that de- 
fire to die, or that do it without alarm or afiliction ? 
He that is now digging in my garden, has this morning 
buried his father or his ſon. The very pames by which 
they call diſeaſes ſweeten and molliſy the ſharpneſs of 


® Sen, Epiſt. 114, 115. 
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them. The phthyſic is with them but a cough, the 
bloody - flux but a looſeneſs, a pleuriſy but a ſtitch, and 
as they gently name them, ſo they patiently endure them. 
They are grievous indeed, when they hinder their ordi. 
nary labour ; and they never keep their beds but to die, 
Simplex illa, et aperta virins in obſcuram, et ſolertem ſcien- 
tiam verſaeft * ; that plain. and fimple virtue is con- 
“ yerted into an obſcure and cunning knowledge,” 

I was writing this about the time when 


Montaigne's a heavy load of our inteſtine troubles lay 
accountofthe with all its weight upon me for ſeveral 
mities of the months. I had the enemy at my door on 
nien hen, one ſide, and the free-booters, worſe ene. 
ee mies than they, on the other; non armis 


ſed vitiis certatur; *I was attacked not 
c by force of arms, but fraud 3” by which I was expo. 
ed to all forts of military injuries at once. 


Hoſtis adeſt dextrd, Ievaque ex parti timendus, 
Vicinoque malo terret utrumque latus . 


On either hand an enemy alarms, 
And threatens both ſides with deſtructive arms. 


A monſtrous war! other wars are bent againſt foreign 
nations, this againſt itſelf; and preys upon and deftroys 
itſelf with its own poiſon. It is of ſo malignant and 
ruinous a nature, that it ruivs itſelf with the reſt ; and 
with rage mangles and tears itſelf to pieces. We oitncr 
ſee it waſte itſelf, than through ſcarcity of any neceſiz- 
ries, or by force of the enemy, All diſcipline ſhuns k. 
It comes to compoſe ſedition, and is itſelf full of it; 
aims to chaſtiſe diſobedience, and itſelf gives the exam 
ple; and, while employed for the defence of the laws, 
ſhares in rebellion againſt its own, What a condition 
are we in! our very phyſic is a plague. 


® Sen. Epiſt, 95. + Ovid. de Ponto. lib, i. eieg. 3. ver. 57.58. 


Neſire 
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Noſtre mal Sem poiſonne 
Du ſecours quon luy denne 


Such is our fate, that our diſeaſe 
Our remedies do {till increaſe. 


— 


Exuperat magis, ægreſcitque medendo Þ. 
The phyfic makes us worſe, and ſicker ſtill. 


Omnia fanda nefanda malo permiſta furore, 
Juſtiſicam nobis mentem averiere deorum J. 


Right and wrong confounded in this war, 
Have robb'd us of the gods protecting care. 


In the beginning of ſuch popular maladies, a man may 
diſtinguiſh the ſound from the fick ; but when they come 
to continue, as ours have done, the whole body is then 
infected from head to foot, and no part is free from 
corruption. For there is no air that men ſo greedily 
ſuck in, that diffuſes itſelf ſo far, and that penetrates ſo 
deep as that of licentiouſneſs. Our armies only ſubſiſt, 
and are kept together by the cement of foreigners ; for 
of French there 1s now no conſtant and regular body of 
an army to be made. What a ſhame it is? there is ſcarce 
any diſcipline but what we learn from hired ſoldiers, 
As for our parts we conduct ourſelves not at the difcre- 
tion of the chief ||, but every one at his own ; the general 
has a harder taſk to perform within than he has without: 
the commander alone is obliged to follow the foldiers, 
to make court to them, to comply with their humours, 
to obey them, and in every other regard there 15 nothing 
in the armies but diſſolution and licentiouſneſs. It pleaſcs 
me to obſerve how much puilllanimity and cowardice 


© Plutarch. + Virg. ZEneid. lib. x11. ver. 46. t Catullus 
Cum. 62. de Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidis, ver. 408. ; | Here the inge- 
nous Mr, Cotton quite miſtook the ſentiment of his author, 
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there is in ambition; by how abject and ſervile ways ft 
muſt arrive at its end; but befides, it diſpleaſes me to ſee 
good and courteous natures, and that are capable of juf. | 
tice, every day cortupted in the management and com. 
mand of this confuſion. Long toleration begets habit, 
habit conſent and imitation. We had fouls niſchievoys 
enough, without ſpoiling thoſe that were good and ge. 
nerous ; fo that if we hold on, there will ſcarce remain 
any with whom to intruſt the weal of the ſtate, in caſe 
fortune reſtore it to us. 


Hunc ſaltem everſo juvenem ſuccurrere ſeclo, 
Ne prohibete F,— 


Stay not the ſuccour which we all implore, 
But let this Jonth the finking age reſtore f. 


What is become of the old precept, “ That ſoldiers 
% ovght to ſtand more in awe of their chief than of their 
% enemy?” And that wonderful example, that an orchard 

being encloſed within the precincts of a 
An orchard of camp of the Roman army, was at their 


© 4; le . 8 : | 
cloſed within decampment next day left entire to the Wil : 
the Romin owrer, and not an apple, though ripe and 1 
I delicious, pulled off? I could wiſh that | 
poſſeſſor. our youth, inſtead of the time they ſp-nd t 


in leſs uſeful travels, and leſs honourabic a 
ſtudies, would beſtow one half of that time in being eye- 
witneſſes of naval exploirs under ſome good command: 
er of Malta, and the other half in obſerving the diſci- 
pline of the Turkiſh armies, which is very different from 
and has many advantages over ours. One thing is, that 


* Virg. Geor. lib. i. v. 500. + If I am not miſtaken the 
perſon here meant by Montaigne is Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
who ſucceeded to the crown of France by the death of Henry III. 
not only ſaved the government, which he had aſſiſted in the life time 
of that prince, but rendered it more flouriſhing and formidable, than !t 00 
had been for a long time. 
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our ſoldiers are become more licentious in expeditions, 
whereas theirs are more temperate, and kept more in awe. 
The thefts and inſolencies committed upon the common 
people, which are only puniſhed with the baſtinado in 
peace, are capital in war. For an egg taken in Turkey 
witzout paying for it, fifty blows with a cudgel is the 
ſettled rate; for any thing elſe, how trivial ſoever, not 
neceſſary to nouriſhment, they are 1mpaled, or beheaded 
without delay. I am aſtoniſhed to read in the kiſtory of 
Selim, the moft cruel conquercr that ever w:s, that when 
he ſubdued Egypt, the beautiful gardens about the city 
of Damaſcus being all open, (and in a conquered land, 
where his army encamped upon the very place) were 
left untouched by the hands of the ſoldiers, Lecaute they 
had not received the ſignal for plunder, 

But is there any diſeaſe ina government Wpetber any 
ſo important, as ought to be purged with thing can war- 
ſuch a mortal drug? 4 No, ſays Favonius, „ LINE com | 
«not ſo much as the tyrannical uſurpa- lence in a he 
«tion of a commonwealth.” Plato like- country, under 
wiſe does not conſent, that a man ſhould inthe LON 
violate the peace of his country to cure uſes of its go- 
it; and by no means approves of a reform- ment. 
ation that diſlucbs and hazards all, and that 
is purchaſed at the price of the ſubject's blood and ruin; 
determining it to be the duty of a patriot, in ſuch a caſe, 
to let all alone, and only pray to God for his extraordinary 
alſiſtance; and the philoſopher ſeems to be angry with 
bis great friend Bion, for having proceeded ſomething 
after another manner. I was a Platonic in this point, be- 
fore I knew there had ever been ſuch a man as Plato in 
the world. And if this perſon ought abſolutely to be re- 
jected from our ſociety ; (he who, by the ſincerity of his 
conſcience, merited ſo much of the divine favour as to 
peaetrate ſo far into the chriſtian light, through the uni- 
verſal darkneſs wherein the world was involved in his 
time), I do not think it would well become us to ſuffer 
ourſelves to be inſtructed by a heathen, what a great im- 
picty it is, not to expect from Gcd relief that is fimply 
bs.o0wn, and without our co-operation, I often doubt, 
1 whether, 
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whether, among ſo many men as tamper in ſuch affairs, 
there is not to be found ſome one of ſo weak underſtand. 
ing as to have been really perſuaded that he went towards 
reformation by the worſt of deformations, and advanced 
towards his ſalvation by the moſt expreſs cauſes which 
we know of moſt aſtured damnation ; that by overthrey. 
ing government, magiſtracy, and the laws, in whoſe 
protection God has placed him, by inſpiring fraternal 
minds with hatred, and parricide, and by calling devils 
and furies to his aid, he can aſſiſt the ſacred lenity and 
Juſtice of the divine law, Ambition, avarice, cruelty, 
and revenge, have not ſufficient natural impetuofity; 
though we gloſs them with the glorious titles of juſtice 
and devotion, There. cannot a worſe ſtate of things be 
imagined, than where wickedneſs comes to be legitimate, 
and with the magiſtrates permiſſion, puts on the cloak 
of virtue. Nihil in ſpeciem fallacius, quam prava religis, 
ubi decrum numen pretendilur ſceleribus * ; * nothing has 
*« more deceiving face than a falſe religion, where 
wickedneſs 1s cloaked with the name of the gods.” The 
moſt extreme injuſtice, according to Plato, is, when 
that which is unjuſt is reputed for juſt. 


Lins 1 to The common people at that time ſuf. 
10 n- 
taigne was ex. fered thereby very much, not preſent 
poſed on both damages only, 

ſides. 


uu dique tots 
Uſque aded turbatur agris 1. — 


So great diſturbance reigns throughout the land, 


but future too. The living were to ſuffer, and ſo were 
they who were yet unborn. They were robbed, as 
was conſequently, even of hopes; taking from them all 
they had, and robbed of the ſtore laid up to live on for 
many years. \ 


® Tit. Livius, lib, xxxix. cap. 16. + Virgil, Eleg. lib, 1. ver. 11. 
Out 
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Que nequeunt ſecum ferre ant abducere, perdunt, 
Et cremat inſontes turba ſceleſta caſas. 
Maris nulla fides, ſquallent populatibus agri “. 


What they can't carry off they ſpoil and fpurn, 
And the rude rabble harmleſs houſes burn; 
Walls can't ſecure their maſters, and the field 
Thro' woful waſte does a vile proſpect yield. 


Beſides this ſhock I ſuffered others. I underwent the in- 


conveniencies that moderation brings along with it in ſuch. 


diſeaſes, I was pilled on all hands, to the Gibelin-1 wa 
a Guelph, and to the Guelph a Gibelin ; ſome one of the 
poets in my ſtudy expreſſes this very well, but 1 know not 
where it is. The fituation of my houſe, and my ac- 
quaintance with my neighbours, preſented me with one 
face; my life and my actions with another. They did not 
form accuſations againſt me, for they had no fault to 
find. I never brake the laws, and whoever would have 
queſtioned me, would have done himſelf a greater pre- 
judice than me, They were only ſuſpicions that were 
whiſpered about, which never want appearance in ſo con- 
fuſed a mixture, no more than envious or weak brains. 
I commonly myſelf lend a hand to the injurious pre- 
ſumptions that fortune ſcatters abroad againſt me, by a 
way J have ever had of evading to juſtify, excuſe, and 
explain myſelf, conceiving that it were to refer my con- 
ſcience to arbitration, to plead in its behalf; Perſpicuitas 
enim argumentatione elevatur |; * for the peripicuity of 
* 2 cauſe is clouded by argumentation.” And, as if every 
one ſaw as clearly into me as | do myſelf, inſtead of re- 


tiring from an accuſation, I advance to meet it, and ra- 


ther aggravate it by an ironical and ſcoffing confeſſion, if 
i do not totally deſpiſe it, as a thing not worth my an- 
wer. But ſuch as look upon this kind of behaviour as be- 


. * Ovid. Triſt, lib, ili. el. 10. ver. 65. + Cicero de Nat. Deorum. 
Ib. zii. cap. 4. 
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traying too haughty a confidence, have as little kindneſfg 
for me as they who interpret it to be the weakneſs of an 
indetenfible cauſe; namely the great ones, towards whom 
want of ſubmiſhon is a very great fault; they being rude 
to all juſtice that knows and feels itſelf, and is not ſub. 
miſtve, humble, and ſuppliant, I have oft knocked my 
head againſt this pillar, So it is, that at what then be. 
fel me an ambitious man would have hanged himſelf, 
and a covetous one would have done the ſame. I have 
no manner of care of getting. 


Sit mihi, quod nunc et, etiam minus, ut mibi vivan 


Quod ſupereſt avi, fi quid ſupereſſe volunt Di *, 


I only pray, that ſmall eſtate which I 

Now have, may tarry with me till I die, 

And thole few days which I have yet to live 
(If heavin to me more days will pleaſe to give) 
I may enjoy myſelf, 


But the loſſes that have befallen me by the injury of o- 
thers, Mhether by theft or violence, go as near to my heart 


almoit, as they would do to that of a man that was ſick 


and tortured with avarice. The offence is, without 
compuriſon, more bitter than the loſs. A thouſand ſe- 
veral forts of miſchiefs fell upon me one after another, 
which I could better have borne all at once. 
| havealready been confidering towhom 
. amongſt. my friends I might commit 3 
; ' helpleſs and decrepit old age; and having 
turned my eyes quite round, I found myſelf deftituce, 
When a man falls at once from ſo great an height, it 
ought to be in the arms of a ſolid, vigorous, and fortunate 
friendſhip. Such are very rare, if there be any. At laſt 
concluded that it was ſafeſt formetotruſt to myſelf in my 


* Hor, lib. i. epiſt. 18. ver. 107, 


greateſt 
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greateſt neceſſity; and if it ſhould fo fall out, that I 


ſhould be but upon cold terms in fortune's favour, 1 


would the more ſtrenuouſly recommend me to my own, 


and look the better to myſelf. Men on all occafions 
throw themſelves upon foreign aſſiſtances to ſpare their 
own, which are the only certain and ſuthcient aids they 
can arm themſelves with. Every one runs elſewhere, 
and to the future, foraſmuch as no one 1s arrived at him- 
ſelf. I was ſatisfied, that they were profitable inconve- 
niences, as in the firſt place ill ſcholars are to be admo- 
niſhed with the rod, when reaſon will not do, as a crook- 
ed piece of wocd 1s made ſtrait by fire and ſtraining. I 
have a great while preached to myſelf to ſtick cloſe to 
my own concerns, and ſeparate myſelf from the affairs 
of others; yet I am till turning my eyes aſide. A 


bow, a kind word, or look from a great perſon tempts 


me ; of which God knows how little ſcarcity there is in 
theſe days, and what they ſignify, I moreover, with- 
out wrinkling my forchead, hearken to the perſuaſions 
offered me, to draw me into ſome place of traffick, and 
ſo gently refuſe it, as if I were half willing to be over- 
come. Now ſo untractable a ſpirit muſt be roughly 
treated, and this veſſel which thus chops and cleaves, 
and is ready to fall to pieces, muſt have the hoops forced 
down with good ſound ſtrokes of a mallet. Secondly, 
this eccident ſerved me for exerciſe to prepare me for 
worſe, if I, who both by the favour of fortune, and by 
the condition of my manners, hoped to be the laſt, 
ſhould happen to be*one of the firſt overtaken with this 
ſtorm ; inſtructing myſelf betimes, to reſtrain my way 
of life, and fit it for a new ſtate. True liberty is to be 
able to do what a man will with himſelf. Potentiſſimus 
eſt qui ſe abet in poteflate * ; * he is moſt potent, who 
* has himſelf in his own power.” In an ordinary and 
quiet time, a man 1s prepared for moderate and com- 
mon accidents; but in the confution wherein we have 
been for theſe thirty years, every Frenchman, whether in 


6 Senec, ep, 75 


parti- 
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particular or in general, ſees himſelf every hour upon 
the point of the total ruin of his fortune, By ſo much 
the more ought he to have his courage armed with the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous proviſion, We are oblige 
to fortune, that we do not live in an effeminate, idle, ane 
languiſhing age: ſome, who could never have been { 
by other means, will be made famous by their misfor. 
tunes. As I ſeldom read in hiſtories of the confuſions of 
other ſtates, without regret that I was not preſent, the 
better to conſider them, ſo my curiofity makes me in 
fome ſort pleaſe myſelf with ſeeing with my own eyes thi 
notable ſpectacle of our public death, its form and ſymp. 
toms; and, fince I could not retard it, am content ty 
be deſtined to affiſt in it, and thereby to inſtruct my ſel. 
Thus do we manifeſtly covet to fee, even in ſhadow, and 
the fables of theatres, the tragic repreſentations of hu. 
man fortune. It is not without compaſhon of what ve 
hear; but we pleaſe ourſelves in having our reſentment 
rouzed by the rarity of fuch lamentable events. No- 
thing tickles that does not pinch ; and good hiſtorians 
1k1p over calm narrations, as a ftagnant water and dead 
ſea, to be again upon the narrative of wars and ſedition:, 
which they know are moſt acceptable to the readers. 
I queſtion whether or no I can handſomely confeſs at 
how mcan a purchaſe of repoſe and tranquility, I have 
ſpent above half of my life in the ruin of my country, 
Jam too patient of accidents that touch my property, 
and do not ſo much regard what they take from me, 2s 
what remains ſafe, at home and abroad. There is com- 
fort in eſcaping, one while one, another while another, 
of thoſe evils that are levelled at me too in the conle- 
quence, but at preſent reach only to others about us; 3 
alſo, that in matters of public intereſt, the more univer- 
ſally my affection is extended, the weaker it is. To which 
may be added, that it is but too true. Tantum ex Public 
malis ſentimus, quantum ad privatas res pertinent; © we are 


only ſo far ſenſible of public evils, as they reſpect our. 


e private affairs.” And that the health which we have lot 
was ſuch, that itſelf is ſome comfort for the regret e 


.ought to have, It was health, but not ſo much in com- 
Parilon 
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pariſon with the fickneſs that has ſucceeded it. We are 
not fallen from any great height. The corruption and 
thievery which are in dignity and office, ſeem to me 
more inſupportable. We do not take it ſo ill to be rifled 
in a wood as in a place of ſecurity. It was an univerſal 
juncture of particular members, corrupted in ſpite of 
one another, and the moſt of them with inveterate ulcers 
that neither required nor admitted of any cure. This 
ſhock therefore did really more animate than preſs me, 
by the aſſiſtance of my conſcience, which was not only at 
peace within itſelf, but elevated, and I did not find an 
reaſon to complain of myſelf. Alſo, as God never ſends 
evils any more than goods, abſolutely unmixed, my 
health continued at that time longer than uſual ; and, as 
| can do nothing without it, there are few things that J 
cannot do with it. It afforded me means to rouze up all 
my faculties, and to lay my hand before the wound, that 
would elſe perhaps have ſpread farther, and in my pa- 
tience, I experienced, that I had made a ſtand againſt 
fortune ; and that it muſt be a great ſhock that could 
throw me out of the ſaddle. I do not ſay this to provoke 
her to attack me with more vigour; I am her humble 
ſervant, and beg her pardon. Let her be ſatisfied in God's 
name. Am I not ſenfible of her aflaults ? yes, certainly 
Jam. But, as thoſe who are poſſeſſed and oppreſſed 
with ſorrow, may ſometimes ſuffer themſelves neverthe- 
leſs by intervals to taſte a little pleaſure, and are ſome- 
times ſeen to ſmile, ſo have I ſo much power over my- 
ſelf, as to make my ordinary condition quiet, and free 
from anxious thoughts; but I ſuffer myſelf however by 
fits to be ſurpriſed with the ſtings of thoſe unpleafing 
imaginations that aſſault me, whilſt I am arming myſelf 
to drive them away, or at leaſt to wreſtle with them. 
But the worſt evil which befel me after : 
all was this; I was both without doors and ennie 4 
within aſſaulted with a violent plague be- fatal plague 
yond all others: for, as ſound conſtitu- 1 
tions are ſubject tothe moſt grievous mala- the country 
dies, foraſmuch as they are not to be forced where Mon- 
but by ſuch, fo my very healthful air, 9 


1 where 
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where no contagion, though very near, in the memory cf 
man, could ever take footing, happening to be cc. 
rupted, produced ſtrange effects. 


Miſta ſenum, et juvenum denſantur funera, nullum 
Sæva caput Projerpina fugit *, 


Both age and youth promiſcuous crowd the tomb ; 
No mortal head can ſhun th' impending doom. 


had this pleaſant condition to mortify me, that the ſigh! 
of my houſe was frightful to me. Whatever J had there 
was without guard, and abandoned to the mercy of every 
ene. I, who am of fo hoſpitable a nature, was myſelf 
in very great diſtreſs for a retreat for my family; a dif: 
tracted family, frighttul both to its friends aud itſelf, 
and filling every place with horror where it attempted to 
ſettle ; being to ſhift its abode as ſoon as any one's finger 
began but to ake., All diſeaſes are at ſuch a time con- 
cluded to be the plague, and people do not give them- 
ſelves leiſure to examine them. The beſt on'r is, that, 
according to the rules of art, in every danger that a ma? 
comes near, he muſt undergo a quarantain, in extreme 
dread of ſuch diſtemper ; your imagination all that 
while tormenting you at pleaſure, and turning your 
health itſelf into a fever ; yet would not all this have 
gone very near my heart, had I not ſympathiſed with 
others ſufferings, and being forced to ſerve ſix wretched 
months together as a guide to this caravan: For I carry 
my antitodes within myſelf, which are reſolution and 
patience. The apprehenſion, which is particularly 
dreaded in this diſeaſe, little troubles me. And had 
choſen to have caught it when alone, my flight had 
been more ſprightly and farther off. It is a Kind of death, 
which I do not think of the worſt ſort ; it is uſually fort, 
ſtupid, without pain, and alleviated by the confideration 


* Horace, lib. i. ode 28. ver. 19. 
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that it is the lot of the public; a death without ceremony, 
without mourning, and without a crowd. But as to the 
people about us, the hundredth part of them could not 
be ſaved. 


videas deſertaque regna 
Paſtorum, et longe ſaltus lateque vacantes“. 


Deſerted realms now may'ſt thou ſec of ſwains, 
And every where forſaken groves and plains. 


In this place my beſt revenue is manual. What an 
hundred men plowed for me lay a long time fallow. 
Butthen what example of reſolution did 3 
we not ſee in the fimplicity of all this bod ended was 5 
people? every one generally renounced people in this 
all care of life. The grapes, the principal 33 lo- 
revenue of the country, were left hanging 
in cluſters upon the vines; every one indifferently pre- 
paring for, and expecting death, either to night or to- 
morrow, with a countenance and voice ſo far from fear, 
as if they had contracted with death in this neceſſity, and 
that it had been a univerſal and inevitable ſentence. It 1s 
always ſuch. But how few have the reſolution of dy- 
ng? The diſtance and differcnce of a few hours, and 
the ſole conſideration of company, renders the appre- 
henſion of it various to us. Do but obſerve theſe ; by 
reaſon that they die in the ſame month, children, young 
people and old, they are no longer aſtoniſhed at it, they 
lament no more. I ſaw ſome who were afraid of ſtay— 
ing behind, as in a dreadful ſolitude, and ſeldom ob- 
ſerved any other anxiety amongſt them, than for their 
interment; they were troubled to ſee the dead bodies 
ſcattered about the fields at the mercy of beaſts, which 
preſently began to lock about them. How dittering are 


* Virgil, Geor. lib. 111. ver, 476. 
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5 the fancies of men ! The Neorites, a na: 
9 tion ſubjected by Alexander, threw the 
bodies of their dead into the darkeſt parts 

of their woods, to be devoured there ; accounting that 
the only happy ſepulture. Some, while they were in 
health, digged their own graves, and others laid them 
down in them whilſt alive; and a labourer of mine, in 
dying, with his hands and feet drew the earth upon him, 
Was not this tucking himſelf up to fleep at his eaſe ? 
A bravery, in ſome ſort, like that of the 

Dm_— Roman ſoldiers, who, after the battle of 
with theirown Cannæ, were found ſuffocated with their 
— 78 _ heads thruſt into holes in the earth, which 
1 they had made with their own hands. In 
ſhort, a whole nation by uſage was brought 

to a diſcipline nothing inferior to any ſtudied and pre- 


meditated reſolution. | 
Moſt of the inſtructions of ſcience, to 


—— 2 = — encourage us, have in them more of ſhey 
life we de- than of force, and of ornament than pro- 


nive any great fit. We have abandoned nature, and will 
advantages 1 . 
from the in- teach her what to do; her who did ſo 
2 happily and ſo ſecurely conduct us. And 
clence. . 

in the mean time, from the foot-ſteps of 
her inſtructions, and that little, which by the benefit of 
ignorance, remains of her image imprinted in the life of 
this ruſtic rout of unpoliſhed men, ſcience is conſtrained 
every day to borrow, to ſet a pattern, for her diſciples, 
of conſtancy, tranquility, and innocence. It is pretty toſee, 
that theſe which are ſo full of ſo much fine knowledge, 
ſhould imitate this fooliſh ſimplicity, and that in the 
principle acts of virtue; and that our wiſdom mull learn, 
even from the beaſts, the moſt profitable inſtructions 1 
the greateſt and moſt neceſſary concerns of human lite: 
as, how we are to live and die, manage our fortunes, love 
and bring up our children, and to maintain juſtice, A fin. 
gular teſtimony of human infirmity, and that this reaſon 
we ſo handle at our pleaſure, finding evermore ſome c. 
verſity and novelty, leaves with us no apparent trace 0 


nature. Men have made ſuch uſe of it, as perfumers 1 
55 0 
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of oil; they have ſophiſticated it with ſo many argumen- 
rations and far-fetched diſcourſes, that it is thereby be- 
come variable, and particular to every one of them, and 
has loſt its proper, conſtant, and univerſal face. We 
muſt ſeek evidence of it from beaſts not ſubject to fa- 
rour, corruption, nor diverfity of opinions. For it is 
indeed true, that even they themſelves do not always go 
exactly in the path of nature, but where they ſwerve 
from it, it is ſo little, that you may always ſee the track; 
as horſes that are led make ſeveral bounds and curvetts, 
but it is always at the length of the halter, and they ſtill 
follow him that leads them; and as the hawk takes his 
fight, but ſtill under the reſtraint of his cryance. Ex- 
lia, tormenta, bella, morbos, naufragia, meditare, ut nullo 
fs mals Tyros; © expect baniſhments, torture, wars, 
« diſeaſes, and ſhipwrecks, that thou may'ſt not be ſur- 
« priſed by any diſaſter.” What good will this curioſity do 
us, to anticipate all the inconveniences of human nature, 
and to prepare ourſelves, with ſo much trouble, to meet 
even things, which perhaps will never befall us? Parem 
paſſis triſtitiam facit, pati poſſe + ; „ it troubles men as 
« much that they may poſſibly ſuffer, as if they really 
« did,” Not only the blow, but the crack of the whip 
firikes us. Or like people in a fever, for it is certainly a 
lever, to go immediately and ſcourge yourſelf, becauſe 
it may fall out, that fortune may one day make you un- 
dergo the laſh ; and to put on your furred gown at Mid- 
ſummer, becauſe you will ſtand in need of it at Chriſtmas? 
Throw yourſelves, ſay they, into the experience of all 
the evils, nay the worſt that can poſſibly hefall you; make 
the trial and there ſtand fait. On the contrary, the moſt 
ealy, and moſt natural way would be to baniſh even the 
thoughts of them. They will not come ſoon enough, 
their true exiſtence does not continue with us long enough, 
we muſt lengthen and extend them in thought; we muſt 
Incorporate them in us before-hand, and there entertain 
them, as if they would not otherwiſe make a reaſonable 


Sen. epiſt. g1, et 107, Sen. epiſt. 74. 


impreſſion 
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impreſſion upon our ſenſes. We ſhall find them heavy 


enough when they come, (ſays one of the leaders, nat 
one of the tender, but of the moſt ſevere ſes) in the 
mean time favour thyſelf, believe what pleaſes thee beſt#, 
What good will it do thee to beſpeak and anticipate thy 
ill fortune, to loſe the preſent for fear of the future; and 
ro make thyſelf at this inſtant miſerable, becauſe thou 
art to be ſo in time? Theſe are his words. Learning 
indeed readily does us one good office, in inſtructing y; 
exactly in the dimenſion of evils. 


Curtis acuens mortalia corda . 


Whetting human minds with needful care. 


It were pity that any part of their bulk ſhould eſcape our 
ſenſe and knowledge. 


of as th It is certain, that, for the moſt part, 
is preparation Preparation for death has adminiſtered 
12 more torment than the thing itſelf. It was 


of old truly ſaid, and by a very judicious anthor, minu 
afficit ſenſus fatigatio, quam cogitatio i ; “ ſuffering afflicts 
« the ſenſes leſs than the apprehenfion of it.“ The 
thought of preſent death ſometimes of itſelf animates u; 
with a prompt reſolution no longer to ſhun a thing that 
is utterly inevitable. Several gladiators have been 
known, who, after having fought timorouſly, hare 
courageouſly entertained death, offering their throats to 
the enemies ſword, and bidding them diſpatch. The 
remote fight of future death requires a courage that 1s 
ſlow, and conſequently hard to attain to. If you know 
not how to die, never trouble yourſelf ; nature will fully 
inſtru& you upon the ſpot ; ſhe will exactly do that bu. 
fineſs for you, take you no care : 


Seneca, ep. 13. & 98. + Virgil. Geo. lib. i. ver. 12 
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Incertam fruſtra mortales funeris horam 
 Dueritis, et qua ſit mors aditura via 
Pana minor certam ſubitò perferre ruinam, 


Quad timeas, gravius ſuſtinuiſſe diu. 


Mortals, in vain's your curioſity 

To know the hour and death that you muſt die, 

Better your fate ſtrike with a ſudden blow, 

Than that you long ſhould what you fear foreknow. ] 


We trouble life with the care of death, and death with 
the care of life. The one vexes, the other frights us. 
It is not againſt death that we prepare, that is too momen- 
tary a thing; a quarter of an hour's ſuffering, without 
conſequence, does not deſerve particular precepts, To 
ly truth, we prepare ourſelves againſt the preparations 
of death. Philoſophy enjoins, that we ſhould always 
have death before our eyes, to foreſee and confider it 
before the time ; and then gives us rules and precautions 
to provide that this foreſight and thought do us no harm: 
juſt ſo do phyſicians, who throw us into diſeaſes, to the 
end they may have a ſubject for their drugs and their art. 
If we have not known how to live, it is injuſtice to teach 


| us to die, and to make the end different from the reſt 


of the life. If we have known how to live conſiſtently 
and quietly, we ſhall know how to die ſo too. They may 
boaſt as much as they pleaſe, Tota philoſophorum vita, 
cmmentatio mortis eft + ; * that the whole life of a phi- 
loſopher is the meditation of death.” But I fancy, that 
tnough it be the end, it is not the aim of life. It is its end, 
ts extremity, but nevertheleſs not its object. 
It ought to be to itſelf its own aim The true wm 

and defign ; its true ſtudy is to order, of life. 

povern, and ſuffer itſelf, In the number of many other 


0 Propertius, lib. ii. eleg, 27 ver. 1, 2. 
Cicero Tuſe. Quæſt. lib. i. cap. 30. 
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offices, which the general and principal chapter of Know. 
ing how to live comprehends, is the article of knowing 
how to die; and did not our fears give it weight, one of 
the lighteſt too. 8 1 

judge of th y the utility, and 
ilpoles ur ta die by the re truth, the leflons of fig 
with a better city are not much inferior to thoſe which 
grace than died . 

Ariſtotle, Sc. learning teaches to the contrary. Men 

differ in ſentiment and force, we muſt lead 

them to their own good, according to their. capaciticz 
and by various ways: 


Quo me cumque rapit tempeſtas, defetor boſpes *. 
For as the tempeſt drives, I ſhape my courſe, 


T never faw any countryman among my neighbours enter 
into the thought of what countenance and affurance he 
fhould paſs over this laſt hour with; nature teaches hin 
not to dream of death till he is dying; and then he does 
it with a better grace than Ariſtotle, upon whom death 
preſſes with a double weight, both of itſelf, and by 6 
long a premeditation of it, Therefore it was the opinion 
of Cæſar, that the death which was the leaſt thought af 
beforehand, was the eaſieſt and the moſt happy. Pl 
dolet quam neceſſe eft, qui ante dolet quam neceſſe eſt + ; © be 
« grieves more than is neceſſary, who grieves before it 1 
< neceſſary.” The bitterneſs of this imagination ſprings 
from our curioſity. Thus do we ever hinder ourſelves, 
deſiring to anticipate and over- rule natural preſcriptions. 
It is only the learned doctors who dine worſt, when in the 
beſt health, and knit their brows at the image of death. 
The common fort ſtand in need of no remedy or conſo- 
lation, but juſt in the ſhock, and when the blow comes; 
and think no more of the matter than juſt what they en. 
dure. Is it not then, as we ſay, that the ſtupidity and 
want of apprehenſion. in the vulgar gives them th 


Hor. lib. i. epiſt, 1. ver. 15. + Senec. epiſt. 838. 
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hatience in preſent evils, and this profound thougbtleſſ- 
nels of future ſiniſter accidents ? Are their underſtand- 
nes, by being more groſs and dull, leſs to be penetrated - 
and moved? If it be fo, let us henceforth, for God's 
ike; recommend ſtupidity, which fo gently leads irs diſ- 
iples to the laſt favour we are promiſed from learning. 
We have no want of good maſters, who are interpre- 
rs of natural ſimplicity. Socrates ſhall be one: for, 
I remember, he ſpeaks ſomething to this purpoſe, to 
de judges who fat upon his life. I am afraid (gentle- 
men,) that if I intreat you not to put me to death, I 
ſhall involved myſelf in the charge of my accuſers, 
* which is, that I pretend to be wiſer than e 
others, as having ſome more ſecret know- ings in Plato, 
ledge of things that are above and below 2 . 
„us. I know very well, that I have nei- his e 
ther been familiar nor acquainted with example to fol- 


b death, nor have ever ſeen any perſon rar nerd” 
WF that bas tried its qualities, from whom ſimply, 
b inform myſelf, Such as fear it, ſup- 


poſe they know it; as for my part, I neither know 
what it is, nor what is done in the other world. Death 


2 is perhaps an indifferent thing; perhaps, a thing to be 
ceared. It is nevertheleſs to be believed, if it be a 
* tranſmigration from one place to another, that it is a 
bettering of one's condition, to go live with ſo man 
he ring of one's condition, to g any 
treat perſons deceaſed, and to be exempt from having 
e more to do with unjuſt and corrupt judges : if it 
„be an annihilation of our being, it is yet a bettering of 
one's condition, to enter into a long and peaceablenight, 
the 'We find nothing more ſweet in life than quiet repoſe, 
aud profound fleep without dreams. The things that 


I | know to be evil, ſuch as to offend one's neighbour, 
'and to diſobey one's ſuperior, whether it be God or 
man, I carefully avoid: ſuch as I do not know whether 
1 they be good or evil, | cannot fear them. If I go hence 
vis die, and leave you alive, the Gods only Know ' 

' whether it will go better either with you arme; where- 

lore, as to what concerns me, you may do as you ſhall 
* "Mink fit; but, according to my method giving juſt 
A a 2 | « and 
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* and wholeſome advice, I do affirm, that you will do 
4% your conſciences more right to ſet me at liberty, un. 
„ leſs you ſee further into my cauſe than I do 'myſelf, 
* And judging according to my paſt actions, both pub. 
* he and private, according to my intentions, and ac. 
« cording to the profit that ſo many of my fellow-citi- 
* Zens, both old and young, daily reap fiom my conver. 
« ſation, and the goed I do to you all, you cannot duly 
* acquit yourſelves towards my merit, but by ordering, 
* that, my poverty conſidered, 1 ſhould be maintained 
« in the Prytaneum“, at the public expence; a thing 
te that I have often known you with leſs reafon grant to 
* others. Do not impute it to obſtinacy or diſdain, that 
* do not, according to the cuſtom, ſupplicate, and 
« endeavour to move you to compaſſion. I have both 
friends and kindred ; not being (as Homer ſays) begnt- 
© ten of a block or of a ſtone, any more than others, that 
© are able to preſent themſelves before you in tears and 
* mourning, and I have three deſolate children to move 
« you to pity. But 1 ſhould do a ſhame to your city, at 
© the age I am, and in the reputation of wiſdom where- 
jn I now ſtand to appear in fuch an abject form. What 
* would men ſay of the other Athenians ? I have always 
* admoniſhed thoſe who have frequented my lectures, 
* not to redeem their lives by an indecent action; and 
in the wars of my country, at Amphipolis, Potides, 
« Delia, and other expeditions where I have been, I have 
r effectually manifeſted how far I was from ſecuring my 
© ſafety by my ſhame. I would moreover endanger you 
duty, and tempt you to unhandſome things: For its 
* not for my prayers to perſuade you, but the pure and 
« ſolid arguments of juſtice. You have fworn to the 
* Gods to keep yourſelves thus upright, and it would 
s ſeem as if I ſuſpected, or would recriminate upon you, 
c ſhould I not believe that there are Gods: and I would 
„give evidence againſt myſelf, not to believe in them 
* as I ought, by miſtruſting their conduct, and not pute. 
* ly committing my affair into their hands, I entirely rel 
* upon them, and hold myſelf aſſured, they will do 


7 V The public exchequer.. 


6 this 
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« this what ſhall be moſt fit both for you and me, Good 
emen, whether living or dead, have no reaſon to fear 
the Gods.“ | 
Was this a childifh pleading of a ſublimity incon- 
eivable, and was it unneceflary? Truly, he had very 
good reaſon to prefer it to that which the great orator 
yſias had penned for htm; admirably couched indeed 
in the judiciary ſtyle, but unworthy of ſo noble a criminal. 
Did one ſuppliant word fall from the mouth of Socrates ? 
Did that tranſcendent virtue ftrike fail in the height of 
its glory? Did his rich and powerful nature commit his 
lefence to art, and, in his higheft attempt did he re- 
nounce truth and ſimplicity, the ornaments of his ſpeak- 
og, to deck it with the embelliſhment of figures, and 
the equivocations of premeditated ſpeech ? He did very 
viſely, and like himſelf, not to corrupt the tenour of an 
ncorrupt life, and to deface ſo ſacred an image of the 
uman form, for the ſake of ſpinning out his decrepi- 
tude ta one year longer, and to betray the immortal me- 
ory of that glorious end. He lived not to himſelf, but 
or an example to the world. Would it not have been 
apublic damage, that he ſhould have ended his life after 
| lazy and obſcure manner? Doubtleſs, that careleſs 
and indifferent concern of his about death, very well de- 
ſerved that poſterity ſhould have the more concern for it, 
which they alſo had. And there is nothing ſo juſt in juſ- 
tice, as what fortune ordained for his recommendation. 
for the Athenians abominated all thoſe who had been 
the cauſe of his death to ſuch a degree , that they avoided 
tem as excommunicated perſons, and looked upon every 
ting as polluted, that had been but touched by them 
no one would waſh with them in the baths ; none would 
lalute, or own acquaintance with them; ſo that at laſt, 
unable longer to ſupport this public hatred they hanged . 
themſelves. If any one ſhould think, that amongſt ſo 
re- any other examples that I had to chuſe out vf the ſay- 
ins of Socrates, for my preſent purpoſe, I have made an 
in choice of this, and judge that this diſcourſe is elevated 
above the common opinion: I muſt tell them that I 


cal this is exattly copied from Plutarch's treatiſe of envy and. 


A a 3 | have 
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have purpoſelydone it; for I am of another opinion, ang 
think it a diſcourſe in rank and ſimplicity much behind 
and inferior to what it is commmonly taken for. He u. 
preſents with an inartificial boldneſs, and a childiſh ſe. 
curity, the pure and firſt impreſſion and ignorance of nz. 
ture. For it is to believed, that we have naturally a fear 
of pain, but not of death, for its own ſake. 


Neath makes a It is a part of being, and no leſs eſſen. 
part of dur tial than living. To what end ſhould nz. 
e , ture have begot in us a hatred to it, and 5 
to nature. a horror of it, conſidering that it is of { 


| great utility to her in maintaining the ſuc. 
ceſſion and viciſſitude of her works? And that, in this 
univerfal republic, it ſerves more to birth and augmen. 
tation, than to deſtruction or ruin. 


Ac rerum ſumma novatur &, 
Nille animas una necata dedit Þ. 


The failing of one life, is the paſſage ta a thouſand other 
lives: nature has imprinted in d the care of them- 
ſelves, and of their preſervation. Nay, they proceed fo far, 
as to fear the being worſe, to avoid hitting or hurting 
themſelves, and to be afraid of our haltering and beating 
them; accidents which are ſubject to their ſenſe and expe- 
Beaſts naturally rience ; but that we ſhould Kill them they 
wlicitousoftheir cannot fear, nor have they the faculty to 
preſervation. imagine and conclude ſuch a thing as death, 
Yea, it is ſaid, that we ſee them not only chearfully un 
dergo it, horſes for the moſt part neighing, and ſwan 
finging when they die; nay, they moreover ſeek it at need, 
of which clephants have given many examples, 
beef But beſides all this, is not the way of 
ipeakingand iv: arguing which Socrates here makes ule 
ing verydifferent of, equally admirable, both for its ſim- 
ſrom ours. T { 3 
| plicity and vehemence ? Really, it | 
much more eaſy to ſpeak like Ariſtotle, and to live like 


®* Lucret. lib, ii. ver. 94. + 1 know not where Montaigne ſound 
theſe words, nor conſequently what they ſignify in the original; but 
Montaigne immediately ſubjoins the ſenſe he would bave them beat. 


Czar, 
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Ceſar, than to fpeak and live as Socrates did. There 
ies the extreme degree of perfection and difficulty. Art 
cannot reach it. Now, our faculties are not ſo trained 

We do not try, we do not know them, we inveſt 
ourſelves with thoſe of others, and let our own he idle. 
As ſome one may ſay of me, that I have here only made 
z nofegay of foreign flowers, and have brought nothing 
of my own but the thread that ties them. 

In carneſt, I ſo far yield to the com- ag, what view 
mon opinion, that thoſe borrowed orna- Montaigne has 
ments accompany me, but I do not think Charged iis book 
that they totally cover and hide me; that * / 
i; quite contrary to my defign, who deſire to make a 
ſhew of nothing but what is my own, and what is my 
own by nature: and could I have been ſure of credit, 
| had at all adventures ſpoken purely alone. I load 
myſelf more and more every day beyond my purpoſe 
and firſt method, upon the account of idlenefs and the 
humour of the age. If it miſbecomes me, as I believe 
it does, it is no matter, it may be of uſe to ſome other. 
Some quote Plato and Homer, who never ſaw either of 
them: and I alſo have taken paſſages far enough from 
their ſource. Having a thouſand volumes about me 
in the place where I write, I can preſently, without 
trouble or learning, borrow, it I pleaſe, from a dozen 
luch ſcrap-gatherers as I am, authors that I do not 
much trouble myſelf with, to embelliſh this treatiſe of 
Phyfiogromy. There needs no more, but a preliminary 
epiſtle of the German model, to ſtuff me with quota- 
tions, and we, by that means, go a begging for the 
iquoriſh glory, to cheat the filly world. Theſe lumber- 
pes of common places, wherewith ſo many furniſh their 
ſtudies, are of little uſe but to common ſubjects, and 
ſerve but for a ſhew, and not to direct us; a ridiculous 
fruit of learning, which Socrates ſo pleaſantly diſcuſſes 
againſt Euthydemus. I have ſeen books compoſed of 
matters that were never either ſtudied or underſtood ; 
the authors committing to ſeveral of their learned 
inends, the examination of this and the other matter 
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to compile them; contenting themſelves for their ſhi 
to have projected the deſign, and by their induſtry to 
have bound up this faggot of unknown proviſion ; the 
ink and paper at leaſt are theirs. This is to buy or bar. 
row a book, and not to make one; it is to ſhew men, 
not that a man can make a book, but that, whereof 
they may be in doubt, he cannot make one. A pref: 
dent in my hearing boaſted, that he had heaped up two 
hundred and odd common places in one of his judge 
ments: in telling this, he deprived himſelf of the ho- 
nour that had been attributed to him. In my opinion, 
a puſillanimous and abſurd vanity for ſuch a ſubjeR, 
and ſuch a perſon. I do quite the contrary ; and amongſt 
ſo many borrowed things, am glad if I can ſteal one, 
diſguifing and deforming it for ſome new ſervice, At 
the hazard of having it ſaid, that it is for want of under- 
ſtarding in its natural uſe, I give it ſome particular 
dreſs with my own hand, to the end it may not be ſo 
abſolutely ſtrange. Theſe expoſe their thefts to view, 
and value themſelves upon them. And alſo they have 
more credit with the laws than with me. We naturaliſts 
think that there 1s a great and incomparable preference 
in the honour of invention to that of quotation. 
If I would have ſpoke by learning, I had ſpeke ſooner; 
J had writ in a time nearer to my ſtudies, when I had 
more wit, and a better memory ; and would ſooner have 
truſted to the vigour of that age than this, if J had in- 
tended to have profefſed writing. And what if this gra- 
cious favour which fortune has even now offered me 
upon the account of thiz work, had befallen me in ſuch 
a time of my life, inſtead of this, wherein it is equally 
defirable to poſſeſs, and to loſe? Two of my acquaint- 
ance, great men in this faculty, have in my opinion, 
loſt half, in refuſing to publiſh at forty years old, and 
chuſing to ſtay till threeſcore. Maturity has its defects 
Old age unfit for 25 Well as verdure, and worſe ; and old 
writing of age is as unfit for this kind of buſineſs as 
books. for any other. He who commits his de- 
crepit age to the preſs, is a fool, if he think to ſqueeze 
any thing out thence that does not repreſent 15 wit 
; orme 
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frmed with dotage and ſtupidity. Our underſtands 
WH ings grow coſtive and thick as they grow old. I deliver 
my ignorance in pomp and plenty, and my learning 
| ſcantily and poorly ; the latter accidentally and acceſſo- 
ily, the former principally and expreſsly; and write 
purpoſely of nothing but nothing, nor of any ſcience 
but that of inſcience, I have choſen a time, when my 
life, which I am to give an account of, lies wholly before 
me; what remains of it holds more of death. And of 
my death only, ſhould I then be as talkative as ſome 
are, I would moreover give notice at my departure. 
Socrates was a perfect pattern of all OW rl 
eat qualities: I am vexed that he had - 
ee a body as it is ſaid, and ſo — 8 * 
unſuitable to the beauty of his ſoul, him- 3 born we of 
{elf being ſo amorous, and ſo captivated Fe 
with beauty. Nature ſurely did him wrong. There is 
nothing more probable than a conformity and relation of 
the body to the ſoul. / animi, magni refert, quali in 
corpore locati int: multa enim ò corpore exiſtunt, que acuant 
mentem : multa qua obtundant“; © it is of great conſe- 
« quence in what bodies ſouls are placed, for many cor- 
* poral qualities ſharpen the mind, and many others 
blunt it.“ This ſpeaks of an unnatural uglineſs and de- 
formity of limbs: but we call that ill-favouredneſs alſo, 
which is an unſeemlineſs at firſt fight, being principally 
lodged in the face, and which diſguſts us by the com- 
plexion, a ſpot, a forbidding countenance, ſometimes 
from ſome inexplicable cauſe, where the limbs are never- 
theleſs of good ſymmetry and perfect. The deformity 
that clothed a very beautiful ſoul in Stephen la Boetius, 
was of this predicament. This ſuperficial uglineſs, 
Which nevertheleſs is always the moſt imperious, 1s of 
leaſt prejudice to the ſtate of the mind, and of little cer- 
tainty in the opinion of men. The other, which by a 
more proper name, is called a more ſubſtantial degormi- 
ty, ſtrikes deeper. Not every ſhoe of gloſſy leather, 


Cicero Tuſc, lib. i. cap. 33. 
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but every ſhoe neatly made, ſhews the true ſhape of the 
foot within it, | 
Socrates ſaid of his deformity, that it denoted his ſoul 
to be as deformed, had he not corrected it by inſtruction; 
but, in ſay ing fo, I believe he did but jeft, as his cuſtom 
was, and never fo excellent a foul made a jeſt of itſelf. 
What the beauty ] cannot repeat too often how great an 
of the body is, eſteem I have for beauty, that potent and 
pony ay Sanger advantageous quality. He called it a 
ſhort tyranny, and Plato, the privilege 
of nature. We have nothing that excels it in reputa- 
tion; it has the firſt place in the commerce of men; it 
preſents itfelf to meet us, ſeduces and prepoſſeſſes our 
; 2 with great authority and wonderful impreſſion. 
hryne had loſt her cauſe, in the hands of an excellent 
advocate, if, by rending her robe, ſhe had not corrupt. 
ed her judges with the luſtre of her beauty“. And 1 
find that Cyrus, Alexander, and Cæſar, the three maſters 
of the world, never neglected beauty in their greateſt af. 
fairs; no more did the firſt Scipio, The fame word in 
Greek fignifies beautiful and good, and the Holy Ghoſt 
oft calls thoſe good, whom he means beautiful. I would 
willingly maintain the priority of things called good, ac- 
cording to the ſong, which Plato + calls a trivial one, 
taken out of ſome of the ancient poets ; viz. health, 
Beautiful per. beauty, and riches. Ariſtotle ſays, that 
ſons fit. to com · the right of command appertains to the 
mand. beautiful; and that when there are per- 
ſons whoſe beauty reſerubles the images of the gods, ve- 
neration is likewiſe due to them. When one aſked him 
why people oftner and longer frequented the company 
of handſome perſons? * The queſtion,” ſaid he, © 1: 
<« not to be afked by any but one that is blind.” The 
moſt and the greateſt philoſophers paid for their ſchool- 
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* Sextts Empiricus adverſus Mathematicos, lib. xi. p. 65. Quintilian 
who reports the ſame paſſage aſcribes to Phryne rhe invention of this ex- 
dient, whereby ſhe gained the favour of her judges, Inſtit. Orator. 
ib. ii. cap. 15. but Athenæus pore? the honour of gaining her cauſe to 
Hyperides. + Gorgias Plat. p. 309. Diogenes Laert. in 
the life of Ariſtotle, lib. v. 2. 
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ing, and acquired wiſdom by the favonr and mediation 
of their beauty, Not only in the men that ſerve me, 
but alfo in the beaſts, I conſider beauty as little ſhort of 

et I fancy that the ſhape and make | 
of a face, and thoſe 5 by which — — 
men guefs at our We N and our future Py not directly 
fortunes, is a thing that is not very di- fine features of 
rectly and fimply to be ranked in the the face. 
claſs of beauty and deformity, no more than every good 
ſmell and ſerenity of air promiſes health, nor than eve 
fog and ſtink does inſection in a time of peſtilence. 
Such as accuſe ladies of contradicting their beauty by 
their manners, are not always in the right; for, in a 
face which is none of the beſt, there may be an air of 
honeſty and fidelity: as, on the contrary, I have ſome- 
times ſeen betwixt two lovely eyes, certain menaces of a 
dangerous and malignant nature. There are ſome phy- 


ſiognomies, that are favourable, ſo that in a crowd of 


victorious enemies, you would prefently chufe, amongſt 
men you never ſaw before, one rather than another, to 
whom to ſurrender, and with whom to truft your life, 
and yet not properly for the fake of his beauty. 

A man's countenance is but a flender 4. any ab- 
ſecurity, and yet is fomething to be re- ſurance may be 
garded too: and if I were to laſh men, I —— from 
would moſt ſeverely ſcourge the wicked em. 
ones, who belye and betray the promiſes that nature 
has planted in their foreheads. I would with great ſeve- 
ny pumſh malice in a courteous aſpect. It ſeems as if 
there were ſome happy and ſome unhappy faces; and I 
believe there is ſome art in diſtinguiſhing affable from 
hilly faces, ſuch as are ſtern from the rigid, the malicious 
from the penſive, the coy from the melancholic, and 
ſuch other bordering qualities. There are beauties which 
are not only haughty, but ſour; and others that are 
charming and alſo inſipid. To prognoſticate future ad- 
Fentures, is a thing that I ſhall leaye undecided. 
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The precept of 1 have, for my own part, as I have 
aconformity to ſaid elſewhere, ſimply and nakedly em. 
nature of great braced this ancient rule, “that we ſhould 
anportance, = 22 

even with regard not fail to follow nature, and that the 
ro the outward , ſovereign precept is to conform out- 
1 „ . ſe]ves to her.” I have not, as Socrates 
did, corrected my natural temper by the force of reaſon, 
and have not in the leaſt moleſted my inclination by art. 
go on in my old way; I contend not. My two prin- 
czpal parts live of their own accord in peace and good 
intelligence, and my nurſe's milk, thanks be to God, 
was tolerably wholeſome and in a good ſtate, Let me ſay 
this by the way, that 1 fee a certain image of ſcholaſtic 
honeſty, almoſt only in uſe amongſt us, in greater 
eſteem than it is really worth; a ſlave to precepts, and 
fettered with hope and fear. I would have it ſuch, as 
that laws and religions ſhould not make, but perfect 
and authorize it, ſuch as has wherewith to ſupport itſelf 
without help, ſuch as is rooted in us by the ſeed of uni- 
verſal reaſon, and imprinted in every man by nature. 
'That reaſon which reclaimed Socrates from his vicious 
bent, rendered him obedient to the gads, and the men 
of authority in his city ; courageous in death, not be- 
cauſe bis ſoul was immortal, but becauſe he is mortal, 
It is a doctrine ruinous to all government, and much 
more hurtful than ingenious and ſubtle, which perſuades 
the- people, that a religious belief is alone ſufficient, and 
without morality, to ſatisfy the divine juſtice, Cuſtom 
demonſtrates to us a vaſt diſtinction betwixt devotion 
and conſcience. I have a tolerable aſpect, both in form 
OT OTTER 


Luid dixi habere me? Imo babui Chrome *, 
Heu] tantum atirili corporis qſa vides r. 
AR | 1 


Have, ſaid I, Chremes? Now, alas! not ſo; 
But 1 had once, e' er I was brought ſo low. 


+ Terentii Heaut. act. i. ſcen. 7. ver. 43. t From whence 
Moutaigne quoted this line 1 know not, | 
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and which makes a quite contrary appearance to that of 


Socrates. 


It has oft be fallen me, that upon the To notable 


mere credit of my preſence, and my veiy Proofs of great 


aſpect, perſons who had no manner of Maat e 
knowledge of me, have put a very great rived from his 
confidence in me, whether in their own et. 
affairs or mine: and 1 have in foreign parts obtained 
favours ſingular and uncommon ; but two inſtances, are 


perhaps worth particular relation, A certain perſon de- 


liberated to ſurpriſe my houſe and me in it; his artifice- 


was, to come to my gate alone, and to be importunate 
to be let in: I knew him by name, and had reaſon to 


repoſe a confidence in him, as being my neighbour, and 


ſomething related to me. I cauſed the gate to be open- 
ed to him, as F do to every one, and in he came, quite 
frighted, his horſe panting, and all in a foam. He 
preſently entertained me with this flim-flam : © that 
« about half a league off, he had unluckily met with a 
« certain enemy ot his, whom I alſo knew and had in- 


« deed heard of their quarrel; that this enemy had 


« purſued him very hard ; that he therefore fled to my 
« oate for refuge; and that he was in great trouble for 
« his followers, whom, he ſaid, he concluded to be all 
« either dead or taken.” I innocently did my beſt to 
comfort, hearten, and refreſh him. Preſently after, 
came four or five of his ſoldiers, who preſented them- 
ſelves in the ſame countenance and affright to get m too, 
and after them more, and ſtill more, very well mounted 
and armed, to the number of five and twenty or thirty, 
pretending that they had the enemy at their heels. This 
myſtery began a little to awake my ſuſpicion. I was not 
ignorant what an age | lived in, how much my houſe 
might be envied, and I had ſeveral examples of others 
of my acquaintance, who had met with ſuch fort of 
gueſts, So it was, that knowing there was nothing to 
be got in having begun to do a courteſy, unleſs I went 
through with it, and as I could not diſengage myſelf 
from them without ſpoiling all; I choſe the moſt na- 
tural and ſimple way, as I always do, and invited them 
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all to come in. And in truth, I am very naturally very 
little inclined to ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, I willingly in. 
cline towards excuſe, and the moſt favourable conſtruc- 
tion, I take men according to the common run, and 
do not believe there can be ſuch perverſe and unnatural 
inclinations, unleſs convinced by manifeſt evidence, 
more than I do monſters and miracles; I am moreover 
a man who willingly commit myſelf to fortune, and 
throw myſelf headlong into her arms ; and have hither- 
to found more reaſon to applaud, than to condemn my. 
ſelf for it; having found her more ſolicitous of, and 
more a friend to my affairs, than I am myſelf. There 
are ſome actions in my life, wherein my conduct may 
juſtly be called difficult, or, if you pleaſe, prudent, 
Yet of thoſe, {ſuppoſing the third part to have been my 
own, doubtleſs the other two thirds were richly hers. 
We are, methinks, to blame, in that we do not enough 
truft heaven with our affairs, and challenge more from 
our own conduct than appertains to us. And therefore 
it is that our deſigns ſo oft miſcarry. Heaven is diſ- 
Pleaſed at the extent that we attribute to the preroga- 
tives of human prudence in prejudice of its own, aud 
abridges them the more we ſtretch them. The laſt 
comers kept themſelves on horſeback in my court-yard, 
whilft their leader was with me in the parlour, who 
would not have his horſe ſet up in the ſtable, faying, he 
would immediately retire, as ſoon as he ſhould have 
news of the reſt of his men, He ſaw himſelf maſter of 
his enterprize, and nothing now remained but the exc- 
cution, He has ſince ſeveral times ſaid (for he was not 
aſhamed to tell the ſtory himſelf) that my countenance 
and freedom had ſnatched the treachery out of his 
hands. He again mounted his horſe, his followers having 
continually their eyes intent upon him, to ſee when he 
would give the ſign; very much aſtoniſhed to ſee him 
march away and leave his prey behind him. Another 
time, relying upon I know not what truce, newly pub- 


Hihed in the army, I took a journey through a very. 


fickle country. I had not rid far, before it got wind, 
and two or three parties of horſe, from ſeveral places, 
| were 
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were fent out to take me; one of them the third day 
orertook me, where I was charged by fifteen or twenty 
gentlemen in vizors, followed at a diſtance by a band 


drawn into the heart of a neighbouring foreſt, diſmount- 
ed, robbed, my trunks rifled, my caſket taken, and my 
horſes and equipage divided amongſt new maſters. We 
kad here a very long conteſt about my ranſom, which 
they ſet ſo high, that 1s was plain I was not known to 
them. They were moreover in a very greatdebate about 
my life; and in truth, there were ſeveral alarming cir- 
cumſtances that threatened me with the danger I was 
then in. | 


Tuuc animis opus, Afnea, tunc peFore firms &. 


Then, then, Aneas, was there need 
Of an undaunted heart indeed. 


[ ſtill infiſted upon the letter of the truce, that they ſhould 
only have the gain of what they had already taken from 
me, which was not to be deſpiſed, without promiſe of 
any other ranſom. After we had been two or three 
hours in this place, and after they had mounted me on 
a pitiful jade that was not likely to run away from them, 
and committed me to the guard of fifteen or twenty har- 
quebuſiers, and diſperſed my ſervants to others, having 
given order that they ſhould carry us off priſoners ſeve- 
ral ways; when I was got ſome two or three muſquet- 
thot from the place, 


Jam prece Pollucis, jam Caſtoris implorata f; 
Whilſt I implor'd Caſtor and Pollux aid 4. 
this ſudden and unexpected alteration happened. I faw 


the chief of them return to me with milder language, 
making ſearch amongſt the troopers for my loſt bag- 


Virgil. Hneid. lib; vi. ver. 261. + Catullus, lib. xvi. ver. 65. 
t or as Montaigne might have ſaid in his own language: after I had 


Calendar. os 
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of ragamuffins. Here was I ſurrounded and taken, 
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gage, and cauſing as much as could be recovered to be 
reſtored to me, even to my caſket : but the beſt preſent 
they made me, was my liberty ; for the reſt did not 
much concern me at that time. The true cauſe of ſo 
ſudden a change, and of this ſecond thought, without 
any apparent impulſe, and of ſo miraculous a repent. 
ance, at ſuch a time, in a ſerious and deliberate enter. 
prize, and which was become juſt by cuſtom, (for at the 
firſt daſh I plainly confeſſed to them, of what party I 
was, and whither I was going) is what I do not yet 
" rightly apprehend, The moſt eminent amongſt them, 
who pulled off his vizor, and told me his name, faid to 
me over and over again, that I was obliged for my de- 
liverance to my countenance, and the frankneſs and cou- 
rage of my ſpeech, which rendered me unworthy of ſuch 
a misfortune, and he defired me to be in no dread of 
the like again. It is poſſible that the divine Bounty 
choſe to make uſe of this mean inſtrument for my pre- 
ſervation. It moreover defended me the next day from 
other and worſe ambuſhes, which even theſe had given 
me warning of. The laſt of theſe two gentlemen 1s yet 
living, to give an account of the ſtory ; the firſt was 
killed not long ago. | 
The Smplicity If my face did not anſwer for me, if 
of his intention men did not read in my eycs and words, 
. was vi the innocence of my intention, I had not 
ible in his eyes, . | . N 
and his language, lived ſo long without quarrels, and with- 
prevented his out giving offence, conſidering the in- 
ke From be. diſcrete liberty I take, right or wrong, to 
courſe from be- Iicrete nberty 1 take, rig By 
ing reſented, ſay whatever comes into my head, and to 
judge raſhly of things. This practice may with reaſon ap- 
pear uncivil, and ill-adapted to our way of converſation; 
but I have never met with any who have judged it out- 
rageous or malicious, or that took offence at my liberty, 
if he had it from my own lips. Words repeated have 
another kind of ſenſe, as well as found. Neither do I 
hate any perſon whatever; and am fo flow to offend 
that I cannot do it, to ſerve reaſon itſelf. And when oc- 
cafion has called me to condemn criminals, I have rather 
failed in the ſtrictneſs of juſtice, Ut magis peccart _ 
qua 
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quam ſatis animi ad vindicanda peccata habeam ; & ſo that 
« have more concern for men's offences, than a heart to 
puniſh them *. Ariſtotle, it is ſaid, was N 
reproached for having been too merciful Ariſtotle re- 
to a wicked man +. I was indeed, * drciful. 
« {aid he, merciful to the man, but not to 
« his wickedneſs,” Ordinary judgments are exaſperated to 
puniſhment by the horror of the crime. But this cools 
mine. The horror of the firſt murder makes me fear 
the ſecond, and the deformity of the firſt cruelty makes 
me abhor all imitation of it. That may be applied to 
me, who am but a knave of clubs, which was ſaid of 
Charillus king of Sparta 4, © he cannot be good, be- 
« cauſe he is not ſevere to the wicked. Or thus; for 
Plutarch delivers it both theſe ways, as he does a thou- 
ſand other things, variouſly, and contrary to one another. 
« He muſt needs be good, becaule he is ſo even to the 
* wicked 8.“ Even as in lawful actions, I do not care to 
be concerned when others are offended by them; ſo to 
ſay the truth, in lawful things, I do not make conſcience 
enough of employing myſelf when others approve them, 
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HERE is no deſire more natural er 
: 7 E 18 

than that of knowledge: we try all ſure means to 

the ways that can lead us to it ; where inform us of 


reaſon is wanting, we therein employ ex- tg truth * 


5 things. 
perience ; 
" Titus Livius lib. xxix. cap. 22. + Diog. Laert. in the liſe of 
Ariſtotle, lib. v. ſect. 17. Plutarch, of the Difference betwixt the 
Fatterer and the Friend, chap. 10. $ I cannot imagine from 


which of Plutarch's tracts Montaigne took this reflection; but in the 
treatiſe of Envy and Hatred Plutarch gives it us exactly as it is in the 
preceding note, viz. © How ſhould he be good, when he is not rigid to 
the wicked,” chap. 3+ 
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Per varios uſus artem experientia fecit, 
Exemplo monſtrante viam *, | 


. 


By various proofs experience art has form'd, 
Example being guide. 


which is a means much more weak and cheap. But truth 
is ſo great a thing, that we ought not to diſdain any me- 
dium that will guide us to it. Reaſon has ſo many forms, 
that we know not which to adhere to; experience has no 
fewer. The conſequence we would draw from the com- 
pariſon of events is uncertain, by reaſon they are always 
unlike, There 1s no quality ſo univerſal in this image 
of things as diverfity and variety. The Greeks, the 
Latins, and we, for the moſt expreſs example of ſimil. 
tude, have pitched upon that-of eggs. And yet there 
have been men, particularly one 3932 — who could 
diſtinguiſh marks of difference amongſt eggs ſo well, 
that he never miſtook one for another ; and, having many 
hens, could tell which had laid it . Diffimilitude in- 
trudes itſelf into our works; no art can arrive at a per- 
fect ſimilitude. Neither Perozet, nor any other card- 
maker, can ſo carefully poliſh and blanch the backs of 
his cards, that ſome gameſters will not diſtinguiſh them 
by only ſeeing them ſhuffled by another : reſemblance 
does not ſo much make one, as difference makes another, 
Nature has obliged herſelf ro make nothing like to 
another. | | 
of what ve And yet I am not much pleaſed with 
is the multi- his opinion, who thought by the multitude 
_ ot of laws to curb the authority of judges, b 
retrenching them. He was not aware 
that there is as much latitude in the interpretation of 
laws, as in their form; and they deceive themſelves, 
who think to leſſen and ſtop our debates by ſummoning 


* Manilius, hb. ji. ver. 61. + Cicero Acad, Queſt, lib, i 
cap. 18. 


us 
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us to the expreſs words of the Bible: ſince human 
wit finds as large a field for controverting the ſenſe of 
another, as for delivering his own; and, as if there were 
leſs animoſity and bitterneſs in gloſſing than inventing. 
We ſee how much he was deceived; for we have more 
laws in France, than in all the reſt of the world beſides 
and more than would be neceſſary for the regulation of 

„au che worlds of Epicurus. Ut olim flagitizs, fic nunc 
legibus laboramus * : ſo that as formerly we were 
#lagued with vices, we are now as fick of the laws:“ yet 
oe have left ſo much to the opinion and decifion- of 
. WH our judges, that there never was ſo full and uncontrolled 
liberty. What have our legiſlators got by culling out 
enn hundred thouſand particular caſes, and facts, and by 
adding to thofe, an hundred thouſand laws? This num- 
„ber holds no manner of proportion with the infinite di- 
» WI ierfity of human actions; the multiplications of our in- 
1 WT vention will never reach the variety of examples. Add 
| WH fo them an hundred times as many more, yet it will never 
y Wl =ppen, that of events to come, any one will fall out, 
„chat, in the millions of events ſo choſen and recorded, 
. WJ fall ſo tally with any one, and be ſo exactly coupled and 
. compared with it, that there will not remain ſome cir- 
ot WJ cumſtance and diverſity which will require a variation of 
m jodgment. There is little relation betwixt our actions 
e that are in perpetual mutation, and the laws that are 
. ft and immoveable; the moſt to be deſired, are thoſe 
to which are the moſt rare, the moſt ſimple, and general: 
and I am further of opinion, that we were better to have 
th WJ none at all, than to have them ſo numerous. 
te Nature always gives them better, than Ine jaws of 
by thoſe are which we make ourſelves ; wit- nature better 
re neſs the picture of the poets golden age, fn our own- 
of WI and the ſtate wherein we ſee nations live, who have no 
5, ther. Some there are, who, for their on- paſſengers 
„g ly judge, take the firſt paſſer by that tra- made uſe of 
rels along their mountains, to determine for judges. 
ir. WW their cauſe: and others, who, on their market-day, chuſe 
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out ſome one amongſt them, who decides all their 
controverſies on the ſpot. What danger would there be, 
if the wiſeſt ſhould thus determine ours, according to 
occurrences, and by fight, without obligation of exam 
ple and conſequence ? Every ſhoe to his own, foot. When 
king Ferdinand ſent colonies to the Indies, he wiſely 
provided that they ſhould not carry along with them any 
ſtudents of the long robe, leſt law-ſuits ſhould get 
footing in that new world ; as being a ſcience, in its ow 
nature, the mother of altercation and diviſion ; Judging 
with Plato, that lawyers and phyſicians are the peſts of 
a country *, 

How comes it to paſs that our com- 
How it comes mon language, ſo eaſy for all other uſes, 
to paſs, that b bft g ntellionble 3 
the vulgar ecomes obſcure, and unintelligible in 
tongue, which wills and contracts? And that he who fo 
4 2 clearly expreſſes himſelf, whatever he 
becomes obſcure ſpeaks or writes, cannot find in this any 
and ambigious way of declaring himfelf which is not 
in covenants . * 1 » . 
and teſtaments. liable to doubt and contradiction ? If it 
| be not that the great men of this art, ap- 
plying themſelves with peculiar attention to cull out 
hard words, and form artful clauſes, have ſo weighed 
every ſyllable, and ſo thoroughly fifted every fort of 
connection, that they are now confounded and intangled 
in the infinity of figures, and ſo many minute diviſions, 
that they can no longer be liable to any rule or pre- 
ſcription, nor any certain intelligence. Confuſum ej 
quicquid uſque in pulverem ſectum eſt T; © whatever 1 
* beaten into powder is confuſed.” As you have feen 
children try to bring a maſs of quickfilver into a certain 
number of parts, the more they preſs and work it, and 
endeavour to reduce it to their own will, the more they 
irritate the liberty of this generous metal ; it baffles their 
art, and ſubdivides and ſparkles itſelf into ſo many 
ſeparate bodies, as are innumerable; ſo it is here; 
for in ſubdividing theſe ſubrilties, men are apt to en- 
creaſe their doubts, they are led into a way of ſtretching 


* De Republ. lib, iii. p. 621, + Sen. epiſt. 39. 


and 
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and diverſify ing difficulties, which are lengthened and 


diſperſed. By ſtarting and ſplitting of queſtions, they 
make the world fructify and abound in uncertainties and 
diſputes ; as the earth is made fertile, the deeper it is 
ploughed and the more it is harrowed. Diſſicullatem 


facit dofrina ; * doctrine begets difficulty.” We doubted 


of Ulpian, and are now more perplexed with Bartolus 
and Baldus. We ſhou!d blot cut the trace of this in- 
numerable diverſity of opinions, not adorn ourſelves 
with it, and intoxicate poſterity, 1 know not what to 


ay to it, but experience makes it maniſeſt, that ſo 


many interpretations divide truth, and mar it. Ariſtotle 
writ to be underſtood, which if he could not be, much 
leſs will another that is not ſo good at it; and a third 
than he who expreſſed his own though's. We open 
the matter, and ſpill it in pouring out. Of one ſubject 
we make a thouſand, and 1a multiplying and ſubdivi- 
ding them, relapſe into the infinity of the atoms of 
Epicurus. Never did two men make the ſame judy- 
ment of the ſame thing; and it is impoſſible to find 
two Opinions exactly alike, not only in ſeveral men, 
but in the ſame men, at different times. I oft find 
matter of doubt, of things which the commentary diſ- 
dains to take notice of, I am moſt apt to ſtumble on 
eren ground, like ſome horſes that I have known, which 
make moſt trips in the ſmootheſt way. 

Who will not ſay that gloſſes augment 
doubts and ignorance, ſince there is no one Gloſſes and 
book to be:found, either humanor divine, — 2 
which the world buſies itſelf about, whoſe obſcure the 
diticultics are cleared by interpretation, d _ '* 2 
The hundredth commentator ſtill refers the hooks of 
You to the next, more knotty and per- the law. 
plexed than he. When were we ever x 
reed amongſt ourſelves, that a book had enough, 
and that there was no more to be ſaid on the ſubject ? 
This is moſt apparent in the law pleadings. We give 


the authority of law to ignumerable doctors, arrets ad 


infinitum, and to as many interpretations ; yet do we 


ind any end of the neceſſity of interpreting ? ls there for 
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all that any progreſs or advancement towards tranquillity; 
or do we ſtand in need of any fewer advocates and 
judges, than when this maſs of law was yet in its in. 
fancy? We, on the contrary, obſcure and bury the ſenſe 
of it. We diſcover no more of it than what fo many 
incloſures and barriers will permit. Men are not ſen— 
fible of the natural diſeaſe of the mind. It does nothin 
but ferret and enquire, and is eternally wheeling, 
plodding and perplexing itſelf ; and like the filk-worm, 
ſuffocates itlelf* in its own web; or like mus in pite, 
« a mouſe in a tar-barrel, which the more it ſtruggles to 
te get out, is the more entangled.” It thinks it dif- 
covers at a great diſtance I know not what glimpſe of 
imaginary light and truth; but whilſt it runs to it, ſo 
many difhculties, hindrances, and new inquiſitions 
croſs its way, as miſlead and intoxicate it. Not much 
unhke Aſop's dog, that ſeeing ſomething like a dead 
body floating in the ſea, and not being able to ap- 
anew it, attempted to drink the water, in order to 
ay the paſſage dry, and ſo drowned itſelf. To which 
tallies, what one Crates * ſaid of the writings of Hera- 
clitus, “that they required a reader who could ſwim 
« well, that the depth and weight of his doctrine might 
: not overwhelm and choak him +. It is nothing 
but particular weakneſs that makes us content ourſelves 
with what others, .or ourſelves have found out in this 
phrſuit of knowledge; thoſe of better underſtanding 
would not reſt ſo content; there is always room and 
to ſpare for one to ſucceed, nay even for ourſelves, and 
every one elſe; there is no end of our inquiries, our 
end is in the other world. It is a ſign either of a 
contracted mind when it is ſatisfied, or that it is growl 
weary, No generous mind ſtops of itſelf ; it always 
puſhes on, and beyond its power; it has ſallies beyond 
its compaſs. If it do not advance and preſs forward, 
and fall back, ruſh, turn and wheel about, it is but 


According to Diogenes Laert. lib#ii. ſe&. 22, this was not Crates, 
but Socrates, who ſaid of the writings of Heraclitus, that they had need 
of as excellent divers as any in the ifle of Delos, | 
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fprightly by halves; its purſuits are without bound or 
method ; its aliment is admiration, ambiguity the chace; 
which Apollo plainly declared, by always ſpeaking to us 
in a double, obſcure, and oblique ſenſe ; not feeding, but 
amuſing and puzzling us. It is an irregular and per- 
petual motion, without example and without aim. Its 
inventions heat, purſue, and introduce one another, 


Ainſi voit-en en un ruiſſeau coulant, 

Sans fin Pune eau, apres Pautre roulant ; 

Et tout de rang, d'un eternel conduit, 

Lune fuit Fauire, & Pune Pautre fuit. 

Par cette-cy, celle- ld eſt pouſſee, 

Et cette-cy par Pautre eſt devancee : 

Touſiours Peau va dans eau, & toufiours eſt- ce 
Meſme ruiſſeau, & touſiours eau diverſe, 


So in a running ſtream where currents play, 
Succeſhve waves ſtill urge their liquid way, 
And as they ſwiftly glide along the ſhore, 
Each preſſes to o'ertake what's gone before. 
By this that's evermore puſh'd on, and this 
By that continually preceded is: 

In the ſame courſe the river ceaſeleſs flows, 
But ſtill new waves the varied maſs compoſe. 


There ĩs more ado to interpret interpretations than things, 
and more books upon books than upon any other ſub- 
ject; we do nothing but comment upon one another. 
Every place ſwarms with commentaries ; but of authors 
there is great ſcarcity. Is it not the principal and moſt 
reputed knowledge of our times to underſtand the 
learned ? Is it not the common and final aim of all ſtu- 
dies ? Our opinions are grafted upon one another ; the 
firſt ſerves for a ſtock to the ſecond, the ſecond to the 
third, thus ſtep by ſtep we climb the ladder. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that he who is mounted higheſt 
has oft more honour than merit ; for he is got up but a 
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grain upon the ſhoulders of the laſt but one. How off, 
and perbaps how fooliſhly, have I ſtretched my book, 
to make it ſpeak of itſelf ? Fooliſhly, if for no other reaſgy 
but this, that I ought' to call to mind what I fay of 
others. who do the ſame; that the fond looks they ſo 
often caſt upon 'their works, witneſs that their heart 
pant with ſelf-love, and that even the diſdainful te. 
proaches wherewith they laſh them, are no other than 
the diſſembled careſſes of a maternal kindneſs ; accordir 
to Ariſtotle, whoſe valuing and undervaluing himſelt, 
frequently ſpring from the ſame air of arrogancy: ] 
urge for my excuſe, that I ought in this to have more 
liberty than others, becauſe I purpoſely treat of myſelf 
and of my writings, as I do of my other actions; but 
though my theme turn upon itſelt, I know not whether 
or no every one elſe, will take ſuch G W 5 
. ' I] have obſerved in Germany, that 
— . — and Luther has left as many and more di- 
moſt of them. viſions and diſputes bebiod him, about 
* the doubt of his opinions, than he him- 
ſelf raiſed about the holy ſcriptures. Our conteſt is 
verbal. I demand what nature is, what pleaſure, circle 
and ſubſtitution are? The queſtion is about words, and 
is anſwered in the ſame coin. A ſtone is a body, but if 
a man ſhould further urge, and what is a body? Sub- 
ſtance; and what is ſubſtance ? and ſo on“, he would 
drive the reſpondent to the end of his dictionary. 
We exchange one word for another, and often for 
one leſs underſtood. I better know what man is, 
than I know what animal is, or mortal, or rational. 
To fatisfy one doubt, they give me ground for three; 
it is the Hydra's head. Socrates + aſked Menon 
what virtue was; © there is, ſays Menon, the virtue 
* of a man and of a woman, of a magiſtrate and of 


® We need go no farther, than the Engliſh philoſopher Locke, fa - 
mous for his penetration and the incomparable rectitude of his judg- 
ment, who has plainly ſhewn, that we have no clear, exact idea of what 
we call ſubſtance, lib. i. chap. 4. ſect. 10. and lib. ii. chap. 23. ſect. 2, 
&c. of his Eſſay on the human Underſtanding. 
+ Plato, in Menone, p. 499. 
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« private perſon, of an old man, and of a child. Ve- 
« ry,well, ſays Socrates, we were in queſt of one virtue, 
« and thou haſt brought us a ſwarm ; we put one queſ- 
tion, and thou returneſt a whole hive.” As no event, 
nor no form entirely reſembles another; ſo there is not 
one that entirely differs from another; ſuch is the in- 
nius mixture of nature. If our faces were not alike, 
we could not diſtinguiſh man from beaſt ; if they were 


not unlike, we could not diſtinguiſh one man from. 
another. All things hold by ſome ſimilitude, every ex- 


ample halts. And the relation which is drawn from ex- 
perience is always faulty and imperfect; compariſons are 
always coupled at one end or other; ſo do the laws 
ſerve, and are fitted to every one of our affairs by ſome 
weſted, biaſſed, and forced interpretation. | 
Since the moral laws, that concern the 


. LS I fection of 
particular duty of every one in himſelf, are the laws that 
ſo hard to be taught and obſerved, as we — the 
ſee they are; it is no wonder ifthoſe which far. 


govern ſo many particulars, are much 

more ſo, Do but conſider the form of this juſtice that go- 
rerns us, it is a true teſtimony of human weakneſs, ſo 
full it is of error and contradiction. What we find to be 
ſayour and ſeverity in juſtice, (and we find ſo much of 
both, that I know not whether the medium is ſo often 
met with), are ſickly parts, and unjuſt members of the 
rery body and eſſence of juſtice. The country people 
come to bring me news, in great haſte, that they juſt 
left, in a foreſt of mine, a man with an hundred wounds 
upon him, who was yet breathing, and begged of them 
water for pity's ſake, and help to raiſe him up; ſaying, 
they durſt not come near him, but ran away, leſt the of- 
icers of juſtice ſhould catch them there; and for fear, as 
t falls out with thoſe who are found near a murdered 
perſon, they ſhould be called in queſtion about this ac- 
cident to their utter ruin, having neither money nor any 
means to defend their innocence, What ſhould I have 
ſud to theſe people? It is certain that this office of hu- 
manity would have brought them into trouble. 


How 
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1 How many innocents have we known 
cents puniſhed that have been puniſhed even without the 
in complai- judge's fault, and how many more are 
canceto the & there that have not arrived at our know. 
| | ledge? this caſe happened in my time, 
Certain men were condemned to die for a murder com. 
mitted ; and their ſentence, if not pronounced, was at 
leaſt determined and concluded on. The judges, juſt in 
the nick, are advertiſed by the officers of an inferior court 
hard by, that they have ſome men in cuſtody, who have 
directly confeſſed the ſaid murder, and give ſuch light 
into the fact, as is not to be doubted. It was then not- 
jab e put to the queſtion, whether or no they 
ought to ſuſpend execution of the ſentence already paſſed 
upon the former. They conſidered the novelty of the ex- 
ample, and the conſequence of ſtaying judgments, that 
the ſentence of death was duly paſſed, and the judges 
could not retract, To conclude, theſe poor devils were 
ſacrificed to the forms of law. Philip, or ſome other, pro- 
vided againſt a like inconvenience, after this manner. 
He had condemned a man to pay a great fine to another, 
by a determined judgment, The truth ſome time after 
being diſcovered, it appeared he had paſſed an unjuſt 
ſentence ; on one ſide was the reaſon of the cauſe, on the 
other fide the reaſon of the judiciary forms. He in ſome 
ſort ſatisfied both, leaving the ſentence in the ſtate it was, 
and out of his own purſe paying the coſts of the con- 
demned party, But he had to do in a reparable affair, 
mine were irreparably hanged. How many ſentences 
have I ſeen more criminal than the crimes ? 
ho nies: All this makes meremember the ancient 
man is not ſure opinions, „that of neceſſity a man mul 
4 = « do wrong by retail, who will do right in 
ing lie © the grofs; and injuſtice in little thing) 
2 = hands ee that will have it in his power to do jul- 
N ce tice in great: that human Juſtice 1 
« formed after the model of phyſie, according to which, 
&« all that is uſeful, is alſo juſt and honeſt ; and what 15 
te held by the Stoics, that nature herſelf proceeds con- 
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« trary to juſtice in moſt of her works ;” and what is re- 
ceived by the Cyrenaics *, * that there is nothing juſt in 
« itſelf, but that cuſtoms and laws make juſtice :” and 
what the Theodorians hold, who maintain theft, ſacri- 
lege, and all forts of uncleanlineſs juſt in a wiſe man +, 
if he knows them to be profitable to him ; there is no 
remedy, I am in the ſame caſe that Alcibiades was, that 
Iwill never, if I can help it, put myſelf into the hands 
of a man who ſhall determine of my head, where my life 
and honour ſhall more depend upon the care and dili- 
gence of my attorney, than upon my own innocence. I 
would venture myſelf with ſuch a juſtice as would take 
notice of my good deeds as well as my ill, and where I 
had as much to hope as to fear. Indemnity is not ſuffi- 
cient ſatisfaction to a man who does better than not to 
do amiſs ; but our juſtice preſents us only one hand, and 
that the left hand too; let him be who he will, he ſhall 
be ſure to go off with loſs. | 

In China, of which kingdom the go- — - 
vernment and arts, without correſpondence Judges * 
with, or knowledge of ours, ſurpaſs our na to reward 
beſt examples in ſeveral parts of excel- 890d actions, 

: , N as well as to 
lence ; and of which the hiſtory gives me puniſh the bad. 
to underſtand how much greater and more 
various the world is, than cither the ancients or we can 
penetrate, the officers deputed by the' prince to viſit the 
ſtate of his provinces, as they puniſh thoſe who behave 
themſelves ill in their places, ſo do they liberally reward 
thoſe who have carried themſelves above the common 
ſort, and beyond the neceſſity of their duty; they there 
preſent themſelves, not only to be protected, but to get ; 
not ſimply to be paid, but to be rewarded, 

No judge, thanks be to God, ever yet Montaigne 
ſpoke to me, in the quality of a judge, never had a 
upon any cauſe whatever, whether my own, AN 
or that of another, whether criminal or ci- tice. 

vil; nor was I ever within the walls of a 


priſon. Imagination renders the very outfide of a jail 


* Dios. Laert. in the life of Ariſtippus, lib. ii. $ 924 
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my averſion : I am ſo fond of liberty, that ſhould I be 
debarred acceſs to any corner of the Indies, I would be 
ſomewhat uneaſy. And whilſt I can find either earth or 
air elſewhere, I ſhall never lurk, where I muſt hide my- 
ſelf. Good God! how ill ſhould I bear to be confined, 
as many people are, to a corner of the kingdom, de. 
pri ved of the privilege of entering into the principal ci. 
ries and courts, and the liberty of the public roads, for 
having quarrelled with our laws. If thoſe under which 
I live, ſhouid but wag a finger at me, by way of me— 
nace, I would immediately go ſeek out others, let them 
be where they would; all my little prudence in the civil 
war wherein we are. now engaged, is employed, that 
they may not hinder my egreſs and regreſs, | 
Now the laws keep up their credit, 
ck not for being juſt, but becauſe they are 
taigne's time laws: it is the myſtical ard the ſole foun- 
3 up the cre- dation of their authority; and it is well it 
it of the ; Y 
French laws, is ſo; they being oft made by fools; for 
13 the moſt part by men that out of hatred 
nets =. equality, fail in equity ; but alwars 
by men who arc vain and fickle authors, 
There is nothing ſo groſly, nor ſo commonly faulty as 
the laws. Whoever obeys them becauſe they are juſt, does 
not juſtly obey them as he oughr. Our French laws, by 
their irregularity and deformity, in ſome fort lend a help- 
ing hand to diſorder and corruption, as is manifeſt in 
their diſpenſation and execution. The command is ſo 
perplexed and inconſtant, that it in ſome meaſure excuſes 
both diſobedience, and the vice of the interpretation, the 
adminiſtration and the obſervation of it. What fruit then 
ſoever we may reap from experience, will be of little {er- 
vice to our inſtruction, which we draw from foreign ex- 
amples; if we make ſo little profit of that we have of 
our own, which is more familiar to us, and doubtlels 
ſufficient to inſtruct us in that whereof we have abſolute 
need. I ftudy myſelf more than any other ſubject ; this 
is my metaphyſic, this my natuaral philojopby. 


Qua 


Of Experience. —_ 
Aud Deus hanc mundi temperet arte domum, 3 
Qua venit exoriens, qud dißcit, unde coaftts * 
Cornibus in plenum menſtrua luna edi: 
Unde ſalo ſuperant venti, quid flamine captet 
Eurus, et in nubes unde perennis aqua. 
Sit ventura dies mundi que ſubruat arces : 
Quærile, quos agitat mundi labor . 


By what means God the univerſe does ſway, 

Oc how the pale-fac'd fiſter of the day, 

When, in encreaſing, can her horns unite, 

Till they contract into a full orb'd light; 

Why ocean of the winds the better get, 

Why Eurus blows, and clouds are always wet ; 
What day the world's great fabric mult o '*erthrow, 
Let them enquire, who would its ſeerets know, 


In this univerſity, I ſuſfer myſelf to be ignorantly and 
negligently led by the general law of the world. I ſhall 
know it well enough when I feel it ; my learning cannot 
make it alter its courſe ; it will not change itſelf for me; 
it is folly to hope it, and a greater folly to concern a 
man's ſelf about it, ſeeing it is neceffarily alike, public 
and common. The bounty and capacity of the gover- 
nor moſt abſolutely diſcharge us ot all care of the go- 
vernment. Philoſophical inquiſitions and contempla- 
tions ſerve for no other uſe but to feed our curioſity. Phi- 
olophers, with great reaſon, refer us to the rules of na- 
ture; but they have no need of ſo ſublime a knowledge : : 
they falſify them, and preſent us with nature's face 
painted with too high-coloured and too adulterate a com- 
plexion, from whence ſpring ſo many different pictures 
of. ſo uniform a ſubject. As ſhe has given us feet to walk 
with, ſo has ſhe given us prudence to guide us in life; 

dot ſuch an ingenious, robuſt, and majeſtic prudence as 
vat of their invention, but yet one that is eaſy, quiet and 


Prop. lib. ii. eleg. 5. ver. 25, &c. + Lucan, lib. i. ver, 417 · 
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ſalutary; and ſuch very well performs what the other 
promiſes, in him who has the good luck to know how to 
employ it fincerely and regularly, that is to ſay, accord. 
ing to nature. The moſt ſimply to commit a man's ſelf 
to nature, is to do it the moſt wiſely. Oh what a ſoft, 
eaſy, and wholſome pillow is ignorance and incuriofity, 
whereon to repoſe a well turned head ! I had rather un- 
derſtand myſelf well in myſelf, than in Cicero. Of the ex- 
perience I have of myſelf, I find enough to make me 
wiſe, if I were but a good ſcholar, Whoever calls to 
mind the exceſs of his paſt anger, and to what a degree 
that fever tranſports him, ſees the deformity of this paſ- 
fion better than in Ariſtotle, and conceiyes a more juſt 
hatred againſt it. Whoeyer remembers the hazards he 
has run, thoſe that threatened him, and the ſlight occa- 
fions that have removed him from one ſtate to another, 
does by that prepare himſelf for future changes, and the 
acknowledgment of his condition. The life of Cæſar 
himſelf is no more exemplary for us than our own, and 
though it was popular and commanding, it was ſtill a life 
liable to all human accidents, Let us but liſten to 
it, and we apply to ourſelves all whereof we have princt- 
pal need. Whoever calls to memory, how many times 
he has been miſtaken in his own judgment, is he not a 
great fool if he does not ever after ſuſpect it? When! 
find myſelf convinced, by another's reaſon, of a falle 
opinion, I do not ſo much learn what he has faid to me 
that 1s new, which particular ignorance would be no great 
purchaſe, as I doin general my own weakneſs, and the 
treachery of my underſtanding, from whence I extract 
the reformation of the whole maſs. In all my other 
errors I do the ſame, and find this rule greatly beneficia} 
to life. I regard not the ſpecies and individual, as 3 
ſtone that I have ſtumbled at; I learn to ſuſpect my 
ſteps every-where, and am careful to place them right, 
To learn that a man has faid or done a fooliſh thing, 15 
a thing of no moment. A man muſt learn that he 15 
nothing but a fool, a much more ample and important 
inſtruction. The falſe ſteps that my memory has ſo of. 


ten betrayed me into, even then when it was moſt n 
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of itſelf, are not idly thrown away; it may now ſwear to 
me, and affure.me as much as it will, I ſhake my head, 
and dare not truſt it; the firſt oppoſition that is made 
to my teſtimony, puts me in ſuſpence ; and I durſt not 
rely upon it in any thing of moment, nor warrant it in 
another perſon's concerns: and were it not that what I 
do for want of memory, others do more often for want 
of fincerity, I would always in matter of fact, rather 
chooſe to take truth from another's mouth than my own. 
If every one did but watch the effects and circumſtances 
of the paſſions that ſway him, as I have done that which 
Jam moſt ſubject to, he would ſee them coming, and 
would a little break their impetuofity and career; they 
do not always ſeize us on a ſudden, there are threaten- 
ings, and degrees. | We on 


Flufus uti primo cepit 2 albeſcere venta, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, et altiùs undas 
Erigit, inde imo conſurgit ad æubera fundo d. 


As the ſea firſt begins to foam and fret, 
Thence higher ſwells, higher, and higher yet, 
Till at the laſt fo high the billows riſe, 

They ſeem to bid defrance to the ſkies, 


judgment holds in me a magiſtertal ſeat ; at leaſt it care- 


fully endeavours to make it ſo : it lets my appetites take 
their own courſe ; as hatred and friendſhip ; nay, even 
that which I bear to myſelf, without ſuffering alteration 
and corruption, If it cannot reform the other parts ac- 
cording to its own model, at leaft it ſuffers not itſelf to be 
corrupted by them, but plays its game apart. That admo- 
dition to every one to know themſelves, ought tobe of im- 
portant effect, ſince the God of wiſdom and light cauſed 
it to be written on the front of his temple, as compre- 


* Virgil. Eneid. lib, vii. ver. 528, &c. 
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384 MoxrATGON EIS Ess Axs. | 
hending all he had to adviſe us. Plato ſays alſo, that 
prudence is nothing but the execution of this ordinance; 
and Socrates verifies it by piece- meal in Xenophon. The 
difficulties and obſcurity are not diſcerned in any ſcience, 
but by thoſe that are got into it; for a certain degree of 
underſtanding is requiſite to be able to know that a man 
is ignorant: and we muſt puſh at a door to know whe. 
ther it be bolted againſt us. From hence this Platonic 
ſubtilty ſprings, that neither they who know are to en- 
quire, - foraſmuch as they know; nor they who do not 
know, foraſmuch as to enquire, they muſt know what 
they enquire of. So in this of knowing a man's ſelf, that 
which every man is ſeen ſo reſolved and ſatisfied in with 
himſelf, and that which every man thinks he ſufficiently 
underſtands, fignifies, that every one underſtands nothin 
at all of the matter: as Socrates tells Euthydemus. I who 
profeſs nothing elſe, therein find fo infinite a depth and 
variety, that all the fruit I have reaped from my learn- 
ing, ſerves only to make me ſenſible how much I have to 
learn, To my weakneſs, ſo often confeſſed, I owe the 
propenſity I have to modeſty, my aſſent to the articles 
of belief impoſed upon me, a conſtant faintneſs and mo- 
deration in my opinions, and a hatred of that trouble- 
ſome and wrangling arrogance, wholly believing and 
truſting in itſelf, the capital enemy of diſcipline and 
truth. Do but hear how they advance and domineer; 
the firſt” fooleries they utter, are in the ſtyle wherewith 
men eſtabliſh religion and laws. Nihil -eft turpius quam 
cog nitioni et perceptioni aſſertionem, apfrobationemgue pre- 
currereæ; „ nothing is more abſurd than that aſſertion 
c and approbation ſhould precede knowledgeand percep- 
ce tion.” Ariſtarchus ſaid that anciently there was ſcarce 
ſeven wiſe men to be ſound in the world, and in his time 
ſcarce ſo many fools, Have not we more reaſon than he 
to ſay ſo in this age? affirmation, and obſtinacy, are ex. 
preſs ſigns of ſtupidity. If a fellow has ſtumbled and 
had a hundred falls in a day, yet he will be at his ergos 


o Cicero Acad. lib, i. cap. 12. 


as 
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as reſolute and ſturdy, as before ; ſo that one would con- 
clude he had had ſome new ſoul and vigour of under- 
ſtanding infuſed into him ; and that it happened to him 


as it did to that ancient fon of Tellus, who took freſh 
courage, and was made ſtronger by his fall, 


cui cùm tetigere parentem, 
Jam defecta vigent renovato robore membra &. 


Whoſe broken limbs upon his mother laid, 
Immediately new force and vigour had. 


Does not this incorrigible coxcomb think that he aſſum 
x new underſtanding, by undertaking a new diſpute ? 
accuſe human ignorance by my own experience, which 
is in my opinion the world's beſt ſchool-maſter, Such 
25 will not conclude it ſo in themſelves, by fo vain an ex- 
ample as mine, or their own, let them believe it from 
Socrates, the maſter of maſters. For the philoſopher 
Antiſthenes ſaid to his diſciples : * Let us go, and hear 
« Socrates, I will be a pupil with you .“ And main» 
aining this doctrine of his Stoical ſect, that virtue was 
ſufficient to make a life completely happy, he added, it 
id) lud no need of any other thing whatever, except the vi- 
1d dur of Socrates. The long attention that I have employed 
r; Wi confidering myſelf, alſo fits me to judge tolerably of 
th Wotiers; and there are few things whereof Ties better, 
an und more excuſably. I happen very oft to fee and diſtin- 
e- Wiſh the qualities of my friends more nicely than they 
on WV themſelves, I have aſtoniſhed ſome with the perti- 
p- Woence of my deſcription, and have given them warnin 
rce Wi themſelves. By having from my infancy been "I 
me MW'imed to contemplate my own life in that of others, I 
he Wire acquired a complexion ſtudious in that particular. 
nd when I am once intent upon it, I let few things 


* Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 599. + Diog. Laert, in the life of An- 
llthenes, lib. vi. $ 2. 
Vox. III. Cc about 
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about me, whether countenances, humours, or diſcourſe; 
which ſerve to that purpoſe, eſcape me. I ſtudy all, 
both what J am to avoid, and what I am to follow. Alf 
in my friends, I diſcover their inward inclinations by 
their productions; not by ranging this infinite variety 
of ſo differerent and detached actions into certain ſpecies 
and chapters, not diſtintly diſtributing my parcels ard 
diviſions under known heads and claſſes. 


Sed neque quam multæ ſpecies, et nomina que ſint, 
Eſt numcrus *. 


But not the number of their kind and names, 
They are too many, 


The learned ſpeak and deliver their fancies more ſpeci- 
fically, and by piece-meal. I, who ſee no further into 
things than as cuſtom informs me, generally give mine 
by way of experiment, without form and method, As 
in this, I pronounce my opinion by looſe and disjointed 
articles; it is a thing that cannot be ſpoken at once, and 
in groſs. Relation and conformity are not to be found 
in ſuch low and common ſouls as ours. Wiſdom is a ſo- 
lid and entire building, of which every piece keeps its 
place, and carries its mark. Sola ſapientia in ſe tota con- 
ver ſa ft . Wiſdom only is wholly turned into itſelf.” 
I leave it to artiſts, (and I know not whether or no they 
will be able to bring it about in a thing ſo perplexed, 
ſmall and caſual) to marſhal into diſtinct bodies, this in- 
finite diverſity of faces, and to ſettle and regulate our in- 
conſtancy. I not only find it hard to piece our actions to 
one another, but I likewiſe find it very hard to deſign chen 
properly every one by themſelves by any principal qua- 
Iity, ſo ambiguous and capricious they are by the be. 


» Virg. Geor. lib. ii. ver. 103, where he is ſpeaking of the inumer- 


able kinds of grapes. + Cicero de Fin. lib. 111. cp. 7. 
2 2 vers 
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veral lights. What is remarked for rare in Perſeus king 
of Macedon, that his mind fixing it ſelf to no one con- 
dition, wandered through all ſorts of life, and behaved 
in a manner ſo wild and extravagant, thar is was neither 
known by himſelf, or any other, what kind of man he 
was , ſeems almoſt to ſuit all mankind. And I have 
ſeen another of his temper, to whom T think this con- 
cluſion might more properly be applied: he kept no 
medium, but was ſtill running headlong from one ex- 
treme to another, upon occaſions not to be gueſſed at; 
he ſteered no manner of courſe without wonderful con- 
trariety ; and had no one quality uncompounded : ſo 
that the beſt gueſs that man can one day make, will be 


.. rs A), 


being not to be known. A man had need have good ears 
to hear himſelf frankly ceoſured. And as there are few 
that can bear this without being nettled, thoſe who ha- 


ne of friendſhip ;- for it is fincere love indeed, to attempt 
A; Wl to hurt and offend us for our own good. I think it rude 


ed to cenſure a man whoſe ill qualities are more than his 


nd MW good ones. Plato requires three things in him that will 
nd examine the ſoul of another, to wit 7, knowledge, 
ſo- good will, and boldneſs. 


its I was once aſked what I would have thought myſelf fit 
n- for, had any one defigned to make uſe of me in my 


If,” Wl rounger years. 


Dum melior vires ſanguis dabat, eamu'a nedum 
Temporibus geminis canebat ſparſa ſenefFus 4. 


Whilſt better blood my limbs with vigour fed, 
And ere old age had ſnow'd upon my head, 


Ti t. Liv. lib. xii. cap. 20. + Socrates, in Plato's dialogue in- 
beled Gorgias, 1 ZEneid, lib. v. ver. 415. 
Ce 2 For 


that he affected and ſtudied to make himſelf known, by 


zard the undertaking it to us, manifeſt a ſingular effect 
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Movtaigns For nothing, ſaid I. And [am willing 
would — enough to excuſe my inability to do = 
ſon to talk thing, that may enſlave myſelf to an- 


— to bis fo- other. But I would have told theſe truths 
vereign, to tell 
hic truths, and to my ſovereign, and have controuled 
know vimfels. his manners, it he had ſo pleaſed ; not in 
groſs by ſcholaſtic leſſons, which I under- 
ſtand not, and from which indeed I ſee no true reforma- 
tion ſpring in thoſe that do; but by obſerving them gra- 
dually, at all opportunities, and fimply and naturally 
judging them by the eye, and diſtinctly one by one, giv- 
ing him to underſtand upon what terms he was in the 
common opinion, in oppoſition to his flatterers. There 
is none of us that would not be worſe than kings, if ſo 
continually corrupted as they are with that fort of ver- 
min. Could even Alexander, that great king and phi- 
loſopher, defend himſelf from them? I would have fide- 
lity, judgment, and freedom enough for that purpoſe. 
This would be a nameleſs office; otherwiſe it would loſe 
both. its grace and effect ; and it 1s a part that 1s not in- 
differently fit for all men. For truth itſelf has not the 
privilege to be ſpoken at all times, and in all events; the 
uſe of it, noble as it is, has its circumſcriptions and li- 
mits. It oft falls out, as the world now goes, that a man 
lets it ſlip into the ear ofa prince, not only to no purpoſe, 
but even injuriouſly and injuſtly. No man ſhall make 
me believe, that a virtuous remonſtrance may not be vi- 
ciouſly applied, and that the intereſt of the ſubſtance i3 
not oft to give place to that of the form. 
For ſuch a purpoſe, I would have a man that is con- 
tent with his own fortune ; 


Qued fit, efſe velit, nibilgue malit &. 


Who likes that preſent ſtate of his, 
And would not be but what he is. 


Mart. Ep. lib, x. epig. 47. ver. 12. 


and 


\ 
| 


2 
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and born to a moderate fortune; as on the Who jr gy be 
one hand he would not ſcruple to touch ans ny + 1-49 
his ſovereign's heart to the quick, for fear exerciſe of 
of loſing his preferment, and on the other, — 2 12 
by being of a middling quality, he would 
have more eaſy communication with all ſorts of people: 
And I would have this office limited to only one man, 
becauſe to diffuſe the privilege of this liberty and priva- 
cy to many, would beget an inconvenient irreverence; 
and even of that one too, I would above all things re- 
quire the fidelity of ſilence. 

A king is not to be believed when he 1 much 
boaſts of his conſtancy in ſtanding the kings are in 
ſhock of the enemy for his glory, if for want of ſuch a 
his profit and amendment, he cannot bear Fe dons 
the freedom of a friend's advice, which can do no more 
than ſting his ear, the remainder of its effect being {till 
in his own power. Now, there is no rank of men what- 
erer who ſtand in ſo great need of true and free admoni- 
tion as they do. They act in a public ſphere, and have 
ſo many ſpectators to pleaſe, that when men have uſed 
to conceal from them whatever would divert them from 
their own courſe, they inſenfibly have . 
found themſelves involved in the hatred regie 
and deteſtation of their people, ſometimes — 8 
upon ſuch ſlight occaſions as they might 
have avoided without any prejudice even to their plea- 
ſures had they been adviſed and ſet right in time. Their 
favourites commonly have more regard to themſelves, 
than they have to their ſovereigns; and indeed it ſtands 
them upon, as in truth moſt offices of true friendſhip 
when applied to the ſovereign, are diſagreeable and 
and dangerous in the eſſay; fo that therein there is m"_ 
not only of very great affection and freedom, but 
courage too. 
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88 To conclude, all this medley of things 
that — be te. here compiled is nothing but a regiſter of 


rived from my own experiments in life, which ſor 
Eflaye för ihe its internal ſoundneſs is exemplary enough 
health of the to take inſtruciion againſt the grain; but 


ſoul, and much as to bodily health, no man can furniſh 
more for that . . 

of the body. out more profitable experience than I, who 
| preſent it pure, and no way corru;ted 
and changed by art and opinion. Experience 1s proper- 
ly upon its own dung-hill in the ſubject of phyfic, where 
reaſon wholly gives it place. Tiberius * ſaid, that who- 
ever had lived twenty years, ought to be reſponſible to 
himſelf for all things that were hurtful or wholeſome to 
him, and to kno how to order himſelf without phyſic. 
And he might have learnt it of Socrates, who advifin 
his diſciple to be ſolicitous of their health, and to make 
it their chief ſtudy, added, that it was hard if a man of 
ſenſe, that took care of his exerciſes and diet, did not 
better know than any phyſician, what was good or bad 
for him. Indeed phyfic profeſſes is always to have experi- 
ence for the touch- ſtone of its operations. Ard Plato 
was right when he ſaid, that to be a true phyſician, he 
who profeſſed that ſcience ſhould firſt himſelf have paſſed 
through all the diſeaſes he pretends to cure, and through 
all the accidents and circumſtances whereof he is 
to judge. It is but reaſon they ſhould get the pox, if 
they will know how to cure it: for my part, I would 
chuſe to put myſeif into ſuch hands; for the others only 
guide us, like him who paints the ſca, rocks, and ports, 
and draws the model of a ſhip as he fits ſafe at his table; 


* I cannot imagine where Montaigne met with that ſaying of Tibe- 
rius, that after the age of 20 years, a man ought to have nothing to do 
with phyſical remedies. Suctonius only ſays, that Tiberius, after he 
was 30 years of age governed his health after is own fancy, and 
without the help and advice of phyſicians. Sueton, in the Life of Tibe- 
rius, $68, And Plutarch tells us in his excellent treatiſe of the Rules 
and Precepts for Healtu, that he remembered to have heard, that Tibe- 
rius uſed to ſay, that the man who alter threeſcore years of age beld 
his hand out to a phyſician to feel his pulſe, deſerved to be laughed at 
for a fog]. Chap. 23. of Amyot's tranſlation. h 


but 


—. 5” | oP 
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but ſend him to ſea, he knows not what courſe to ſteer. 
They make ſuch a deſcription of our maladies, as a 
town-crier does of a loſt horſe, or dog, of ſuch a 
colour, ſuch a height, ſuch an ear; but bring the ani— 
mal to him, and he knows him not for all that, God 
rant that phyſie may one day give me ſome good and 
viſible relief, namely, when I ſhall cry out in good 
earneſt. 


Tandem efficaci do manus ſcientiæ &. 


At length I own the power of thy pill, 
And let its operation cure or kill, 


The arts that promiſe to keep our bodies and fouls in 
health, promiſe a great deal, but there is none that 
leſs keep their promiſe. And in our times, thoſe that 
make profeſſion of theſe arts amongſt us, manifeſt the 
effects of them leſs th.n all other men. One may - ſay 
of them at the mott, that they fell medicinal drugs, 
but that they are phyſicians a man cannot ſay. I have 
lived fo long as to be able to give an ac:ount of my 
practice hitherto. And, for whoever has a mind to read, 
it, as his raſter, I give him this effay, of which theſe. 
are ſome articles, as they occur to my memory. I have 
no cuſtom that has not varied according to accidents; 
but I record thoſe to which I have been moſt ufed, and 
that hitherto have had the greateſt poſſeſſion of me. 
My form of life is the ſame in ficknels Montaigne's 
as in health; the ſame bed, the ſame courſe of life, 
hours, the ſame meats and the ſame li- the fame in ſick- 
neſs as in health. 
quors ſerve me; I add nothing to them 750 
but greater or leſs moderation, according to my ſtrength 
and appetite, My health confiſts in maintaining my 
wonted ſtate without diſturbance. I ſee that ſickneſs. 
deprives me of it on one hand, and if I will be ruled 
by the phyſicians, they will rob me of ir on the other, 
hand; fo that both by fortune and by art I am put out 


+ Hor, epode 17. ver. 1. 
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of my road. I believe nothing more certainly than this, 
that I cannot be hurt by the uſe of things to which 1 
have been fo long accuſtomed. It is cuſtom that gives 
the form to a man's life, as it beſt pleaſes her, who in 
that is all in all: it is the beverage of Circe that varics 
our nature how it pleaſes. How many nations, and but 
a little way from us, think our fear of the ſun's exha- 
lations in a very clear day, that fo manifeſtly hurt us, 
ridiculous, and our very watermen and peaſants laugh 
at it. You make a German fick if you lay him upon a 
mattraſs, as you do an ltalian if you put him ton a 
feather-bed; and a Frenchman without curtains and a 
fire. A Spaniſh ſtomach cannot hold out to eat as we 
can, nor ours to drink like the Swiſs. A German made 
me very merry at Augſbourg in finding fault with our 
hearths by the fame arguments which we commonly 
make uſe of in decrying their ſtoves : for, to ſay the 
truth, that ſmothered heat, and the ſcent too of that 
matter with which they are heated again and again, of- 
fend moſt people who are not uſed to them, but not me; 
yet as to the reſt, this heat being equal, conſtant, and 
univerſal, without flame, without ſmoke, and without 
the wind that comes down our chimnies, they may in 
other reſpects endure compariſon with ours. Why do 
we not imitate the Roman architecture? For, they 
ſay, that anciently fires were not made in their houſes, 
but on the outſide, and at the bottom of them, from 
whence the heat was conveyed to the whole fabric by 
ipes contrived in the wall, which were drawn twin- 
ing about the rooms that were to be warmed : which 
IT have ſeen plainly deſcribed ſomewhere in Seneca. 
This German gentleman hearing me commend the con- 
veniencies and beauries of his city, which truly deſerves 
it, began to pity me that I was to go away. And the 
firſt inconvenience he alledged to me was, the dizzinels 
which the chimneys elſewhere brought upon me. He 
had heard ſome one make this complaint, and fixed it 
upon us, he being by cuſtom deprived of the means of 
perceiving it in his houſe, All heat that comes "ou 
re 
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fire makes me weak and dull, and yet Evenus ſaid, that 
fre was the beſt condiment of life. I rather chuſe any 
other way of making myſelf warm. We are afraid to 
drink our wines when towards the bottom of the veſſel; 
in Portugal rhoſe fumes are reputed deli- ,,,., Re 
cate, and is the beverage of princes. In eſteem in Portu- 
fine, every nation has ſeveral cuſtoms and Sal. 
uſances, that are not only unknown, but ſavage and 
miraculous to ſome others. What ſhould we do with 
thoſe people who admit of no teſtimonies, if not print- 
ed, who believe not men if not in a book, nor truth, if 
not of competent age? We dignify our fopperies when 
we commit them to the preſs. It is of a great deal 
more weight to him you ſpeak of, to ſay, © I have ſeen 
« ſuch a thing,” than if you only ſay. © ! have heard 
« ſuch a thing.” But I, who no more ditoelieve a man's 
mouth than his pen, and who Know that men write as 
indiſcreerly as they ſpeak, and that eſteem this age as 
much as one that is paſt, do *s ſoon quote a friend of 
my acquaintance as Aulus Gellius or Macrobius, and 

what I have ſeen, as what they have writ. And, as it 
is held of virtue, that it is not greater for having con- 
tinued longer, fo do I hold of truth, that for being 

older it is not wiſer. I often ſay, that is mere foll 
that makes us run after ſtrange and and ſcholaſtic ex- 
amples ? Their fertility is the fame now that it was in 
the time of Homer and Plato. Bur it 1s not that we 
derive more honour from the quotation than from the 
truth of the diſcourſe? As if it were to borrow our 
proof from the ſhops of Vaſcoſan or of Plantin, than 
of what is to be ſeen in our own village: or elſe in- 
deed, that we have not the wit to cull out and make 
uſeful what we fee before us, and judge of it lively 
enough to draw it into example. For if we ſay that we 
want authority to procure faith to our teſtimony, we 
ſpeak from the purpoſe, foraſmuch as, in my opinion, 
of the moſt ordinary, common, and known things, 
could we but find out their light, the greateſt miracles 
MODE of 
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of nature might be formed, and the moſt wonderfut 
examples, eſpecially upon the ſubject of human ac. 
tions. Now upon the ſubject I am ſpeaking of, ſer. 
ting afide the examples I have gathered from books, 
and what Ariſtotle ſays of Andron the Argian, that he 
travelled over the arid ſands of Libya without drink. 
ing; a gentleman who has very well behaved himſelf 
in ſeveral employments, ſaid, in a place where I was, 
that he had rid from Madrid to Liſbon in the heat of 
ſummer, without any drink at all; be is very health- 
ful, and vigorous for his age, and hath nothing extra- 
ordinary in the uſance of his life, but this, to live 
ſometimes two or three months, nay, a whole year, 
without drinking. He is ſometimes athirſt, but he lets 
it paſs over, and holds, it is an appetite which eafily 
goes off of itſelf, and drinks more out of humour 
than either for need or pleaſure, Here is another ex- 
ample : it is not long ago that] found one of the moſt 
tearned men in France, among thoſe of the greateſt 
fortunes ſtudying in a corner of a hall that they had 
teparated for him with tapeſtry, and about him a rab- 
ble of his ſervants, that you may be ſure were rude and 
loud enough. He told me, and Seneca ſays almoſt 
the ſame of himſelf, he made an advantage of this 
naiſe; as if beaten with this rattle, he ſo much the 
better recollected and retired himſelf into himſelf for 
contemplation, and that this tempeſt of voices reper- 
cuſſed his thoughts within himſelf. Being at Padua, 
he had his ſtudy ſo long ſituated in the rattle of 
coaches, and the tumult of the public place, that 
he not only formed himſelf to the contempt, but 
even to the uſe of noiſe, for the ſervice of his 
ſtudies. Socrates anſwered Alcibiades, who being 
aſtoniſhed at his patience, aſked him how he could en- 
dure the perpetual ſcolding of his wife, Why, ſaid he, 
&* as thoſe do who are accuſtomed to the ordinary noiſe 
© of wheels to draw water.” I am quite otherwiſe; | 


bave a tender head, a brain very volatile; and when it 
is 
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is bent upon any one thing, the leaſt buzzing of a fly 
tears it into pieces, Seneca *, in his youth, having, by 
the example of Sextius, formed a poſitive reſolution of 
cating nothing that had life, paſſed over a whole year 
without it, as he ſaid, with pleaſure, and only returned 
to animal food, that he might not be ſuſpected of taking 
up this rule from ſome new religion by which it was 

reſcribed. But he took up, however, from the precepts 
of Attalus, a cuſtom, not. to lie any more upon ſoft 
bedding, but even to his old age made uſe of ſuch as 
would not yield to any preſſure. What the cuſtom of 
his time denomivated roughneſs, ours treats as effemi- 
nacy, Do but obſerve the difference betwixt the way of 
living of my labourers, and that of mine; the Scythians 
and the Indians have nothing more remote both from 
my force and method, I know very well, that I have 


picked up beggar-boys to ſerve me, who ſoon after have 
quitted both my kitchen and livery, only that they 


might return to their former courſe of life : and I found 
one afterwards gathering muſcles out of the ſink for his 
dinner, whom I could neither by intreaties nor threats, 
reclaim from the ſweetneſs and reliſh he found in indi- 
gence, Beggars have their grandeur and delights, as 
well as the rich; and it is ſaid, their particular digni- 
ties and politics. Theſe are the effects of cuſtom, 
which can mould us not only into what form ſhe pleaſes, 
(and yet the ſages ſay, we ought to apply ourſelves to 
the beſt, which ſhe would ſoon make eaſy to us) but 
alſo to change and variation, which is the moſt noble 
and moſt uſeful of her documents. The beſt of my 
bodily perfections is, that Jam flexible and not very ob- 
ſtinate. I have ſome inclinations more proper and or- 
dinary, and more agreeable than others; but I deviate 
trom them with very little trouble, and eafily ſlip into a 
contrary courſe. A young man ought to croſs his own 
rules to awake his vigcur, and to keep it from growing 
mouldy and ruſty. There is no courſe of life ſo 


Seneca, epiſt, 108. 
weak 
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weak and ſottiſh, as that which is carried on by rule 
and diſcipline. 


Ad primum lapidem vettari cùm placet, hora 
Sumitur ex libro; ft prurit frittus ocelli 
Angulus, inſpectd geneſi collyria quærit *, 


If but a mile he travel out of town 
The planetary hour muſt firſt be known; 
If he but rub the corner of his eye, 

He chuſes ſalve by his nativity. 


He will often relapſe into exceſſes, if he will take my 
word for it ; otherwiſe the leaſt debauch ruins him. He 
renders himſelf uneaſy, and diſagreeable in converſation, 
The worſt quality in a well-bred man is delicacy, and 
being attached to a certain particular form; and it is 
particular, if not pliable and ſupple. It is a kind of 
' Teproach, not to be able, or not to dare to do what he 
ſecs others do. Let ſuch as thoſe fit at home. It is in 
every man indecent, but in a ſoldier vicious and intoler- 
able; who, as Philopemen ſaid, ought to accuſtom 
himſelf to all varicty, and inequality of life. 

Though I have been brought vp as 
TR —_ © much — poſſible to Wee e imil 
taigne was a ference, yet ſo it is, that through this in- 
= in bis old difference, by growing old, and having 
; more ſettled upon certain forms (my ape 
is now paſt inſtruction, and I have henceforward no- 
thing to do but to take care of it as well as I can) 
cuſtom has already, ere I was aware, ſo imprinted its 
character in me, in certain things, that I look upon it 
as a kind of exceſs to depart from them. And, with- 
gut a force upon myſelf, I cannot fleep in the day-time, 
or eat between meals, nor breakfaſt, nor go to bed, 
without a great interval, as of three hours after ſupper; 
nor get children till I have ſlept, and never ſtanding 
upon my feet, nor endure to put myſelf in a ſweat, nor 


* Juyen. ſat, 6, ver. 576, - 


quench 
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quench my thirſt either with pure water or wine, not 


keep my head long bare, nor have it ſhaved after dinner; 
and I would be as uneaſy without my gloves, as without 
my ſhirt, or without waſhing when I riſe from table, or 
out of my bed; and could not lie without a canopy 
and curtains, as neceſſary things: I could dine without 


a table-cloth, but not without a clean napkin, after the 


German faſhion. I foul them more than they, or the 
Italians do, and make but little uſe either of ſpoon or 
fork. I am ſorry that the ſame is not in uſe amongſt 
us, that I ſee at the tables of kings; which is, to 
change our napkins at every ſervice, as they do our 
plates. We are told of that laborious ſoldier Marius, 


that growing old, he became nice in his drinking, and- 


never drank but out of a peculiar cup of his own. I, 
in like manner, fancy glaſſes of a certain form, and do 
not willingly drink in a common glaſs with others : all 
metal offends me compared with matter clear and tranſ- 
parent: let my eyes taſte too, as far as they can, I 
owe ſeveral ſuch delicacies to cuſtom. Nature has alſo 
on the other hand, helped me to ſome of hers, as no 
longer to be able to endure two full meals in one day, 
without overcharging my ſtomach, nor a total abſtinence 
from one of thoſe meals, without filling myſelf with 
wind, furring my mouth, and blunting my appetite. I 
alſo diſlike the evening air. For of late years, in 
marches, which often happen to be all night long, after 
five or fix hours, my ſtomach begins to be queaſv, with 
a violent pain in my head, ſo that I always vomit be- 
fore day- break. When others go to breaktaſt I go to 
ſleep, and when I riſe am as briſk as before. I had 
always been told, that the dews never fell but in the be- 
pinning of the night; but for certain years paſt, after 
long and familiar acquaintance with a lord poſſeſſed with 
the opinion, that the air is more ſharp and dangerous 
about the declining of the ſun, an hour or two before it 
ſets, which he carefully avoids, and deſpiſes that of the 
night; he had almoſt brought me into his opinion. 
What, ſhall the very doubt and enquiry ſtrike our ima- 
gination ſo far as to alter us? Such as on a ſudden, 
give 
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give way to their propenſities, bring entire ruin upon 
themſelves. And I am forry for ſeveral gentlemen, 
who, through the folly of their phyficians, have in their 
youth and ſtrength brought themſelves into conſump. 
tions. It were even yet better to endure a cough, than 
by diſuſe for ever to loſe the commerce of common life 
in an action of ſo great utility. IIl- natured ſcience, to 
put us out of conceit with the moſt pleaſant hours of the 
day: let us keep poſſeſſion of it to the laſt. For the 
moſt part a man hardens himſelf by being obſtinate, and 
corrects his conſtitution; as Cæſar did the falling: ſick. 
neſs, by dint of contempt. A man ſhould addict him- 
ſelf to the beſt rules, but not inſlave himſelf to them; 
yet there is one to which a flaviſh attachment is uſeful. 
88 Both kings and philoſophers go to ſtool, 
Montaigne took and ladies too; public lives are bound to 
to keep his body ceremony; mine that is obſcure and pri. 
open. 5 , ; Y 
vate, enjoys all natural diſpenſation. Sol- 
dier and Gaſcon are alſo characters a little ſubject to in- 
diſcretion in this point; wherefore 1 ſhall ſay of this ac- 
tion, that it is neceſſary to refer it to certain preſcribed 
and nocturnal hours, and to force a man's ſelf to it by 
cuſtom, as I have done ; but not to ſubject himſelf, as 
1 have done in my declining years, to look out for a 
particular convenience of place and ſeat for that purpoſe, 
and making it troubleſome by long fitting : yet in the 
fouleſt offices, is it not in ſome meaſure excuſable to re- 
quire more care and cleanlineſs? Natura homo mundum, 
et elegans animal eft ; © man is by nature a clean and ele- 
&« gant creature. Of all the actions of nature, I hate 
moſt the being interrupted in that, I have ſeen many 
ſoldiers troubled with an irregular call, whilſt I and my 
belly never fail of our punctual aſſignation, which is at 
leaping out of bed, if ſome violent buſineſs, or ſickneſs 
do not moleſt us. 
ho fare I do not think therefore, as | ſaid be- 
courſe to be fore, that valetudinarians can be ſafer 
raken by vale- than by keeping cloſe to that courſe of 
n nie wherein they had been bred and 


Seneca, epilt. 92. 5 
trained 
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trained up. Alteration, be it what it will, proves hurt- 


ful. Can you believe that cheſtnuts can hurt a Peri- 
gourdin, or one of Lucca; or milk and cheeſe the 


mountaineers? Men enjoin them not only a new, but a 


contrary method of life, a change which a man in health 
could not endure. To preſcribe water to a native of 
Bretagne of threeſcore and ten ; to ſhut a ſeaman up in 
a ſtove, and to forbid a footman to walk, is to deprive 
them of motion, and at laſt of air and light, 


an vivere tant: eſt? 

Cogimur a ſuetis animum ſuſpendere rebus, 
Atque ut vivamus vivere deſinimus. 

Hoc ſupereſſe reor quibus et ſpirabilis aer 
Et lux qua regimur, redditur ipſa gravis *. 


When our old habits we mult ſacrifice, 

And live no longer, — to live otherwiſe ? 

I can't imagine that they longer live, 

To whom nor light, nor air does comfort give. 


To human life a gift of ſo much price ; 


If they do no other good, they do this at leaſt, that they 
prepare patients betimes for death, by little and little un- 
dermining and curtailing the uſage of life. | 

Both well and fick, I have ever willing- 
ly gratified the appetites that preſt upon Montagne | 
me. I give great authority to my propen- or fick indulged 
fities and deſires. I do not love to cure P'S tural ap- 
one diſeaſe by another. I hate reme- r 
dies that are more troubleſome than the diſeaſe. To be 
fubject to the ſtone, and ſubject to abſtain from the 
pleaſure of eating oyſters, are two evils inſtead of one. 
The diſeaſe torments us on the one hand, and the pro- 
ſcription on the other. Since we are ever in danger of 
miſtaking, let us rather run a hazard by the continuance 
of pleaſure. The world proceeds quite contrary, and 


Gallus, eleg. i. ver. 55 —255. 
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thinks nothing profitable that is not painful; eaſe ſtands 
fuſpeCted by it. My appetite is in Ren things of it. 
felf happily enough accommodated to the health of my 
3 Acrimony and quickneſs in ſauces were plea- 
ſant to me when young, but my ſtomach diſliking them, 
my taſte for them ſoon went off. Wine is hurtful to 
ſick people; and it is the firſt thing that my mouth dif. 
reliſhes when I am fick, and with an invincible diſguſt. 
Whatever 1 take againſt my liking does me harm; 
but nothing hurts me that I eat with appetite and de- 
light; I never reccived harm by any action that was 
very pleaſant to me; and accordingly have made all me- 
dicinal conclufions give entire precedency to my pleaſure, 
And, when I was young, 


Quem circumcurſans bic, atque huc ſæpe Cupido 
Fulgebat crocind ſplendidus in tunica &. 


Whilſt Cupid round me fluttering did fly, 
In his gay mantle of the Tyrian dye. 


I gave myſelf the reins as licentiouſly and raſhly as any 
body elſe to my then governing paſſion. 


Et militavi non fine gloria f. 


And in the ſervice of beauty I gallantly fought. 
yet more in continuance and holding out, than in a ſally, 
Sex me vis memini ſuſtinuiſſe vices r. 


* Catullus, carm. 56. ver. 133. + Hor. lib. iii. ode 26. ver. 2. 

1 Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. eleg. . ver. 26. Some very curious enquirer 
will blame me for not baving explained this little verſe; and there are 
others whom I rather choſe to keep fair with, would give me a rap on 
the knuckles if I had. All I can do to oblige the firſt, is to refer them 
to Fontainc's Tale de Berceau, ver. 246. 


It 
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t is certainly a misfortune, and a miracle at once, to 
confeſs at what a tender age I was firſt ſubjected to love: 
it was indeed by chance; for it was long before the years 
of choice or deſcretion : I do not remember myſelf ſo 
long ago. My fortune may very well be compared to 
that of Quartilla *, who could not remember when ſhe 
loſt her virginity. 


Inde tragus celereſque pili, mirandaque matri 
Barba mea +. 


Therefore my beard budded early to my mother's 
2dmiration. 


Phyſicians commonly ſubmit their rules to the violent 
longings that happen to ſick perſons, with very good 
ſucceſs. This great defire, ſtrange and vicious as it 
is, it cannot be imagined, but that nature muſt have a mal. 
hand in it, And then how eaſy a thing 1s it to ſatisfy A 
the fancy ? In my opinion, this part wholly carries it, wh 
at leaſt, above all the reſt, The moſt grievous and 1 
common evils are thoſe that fancy loads us with. This 

Spaniſh ſaying pleaſes me in ſeveral ſenſes; Defienda me 

dios de my; God defend me from myſelf.” I am ſorry 
when J am ſick, that I have not ſome longing that might 

give me the contentment of ſatisfying it; phyſic would 

hardly be able to divert me from it. I do the ſame when 

lam well, I can think of very little more than to hope 

or wiſh, It is pity a man ſhould be ſo weak and lan- 

puiſhing, as to have nothing left him but wiſhing. 

The art of phyſic is not fo ſolidly Th. uncer- Uh 
eſtabliſhed as to leave us without authori- tainty of phy- N 
ty for whatever we do; according to ik gives a 
Fernelius and Scala it changes according moſt of our 
to the climates and moons, If your phy- longings. 
ician does not think it good for you to 
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ſleep, to drink wine, or to eat ſuch and ſuch meats, 
never trouble vourſelf, I will find you another that ſhall 


not be of his opinion; the diverſity of phyſical arguments 


and opinions includes all forts of methods. 1 ſaw a mi- 
ſerable fick perſon panting and burning with thirſt, in 
order that he might be cured; who was atterwards laugh- 
ed at by another phyfician, who condemned that advice 
as hurtful to him : did he not torment himſelf to good 
purpoſe ? A man. of that profeſſion is lately dead of the 
ſtone, who had made trial of extreme abſtinence to con- 
tend with his diſeaſe, His fellow phyſicians ſaid, that 
on the contrary, this abſtinence had dried his body up, 
and baked the gravel in his kidneys. 


Why talking I have obſerved, that both in wounds 
was hurtful to and ſickneſſes, ſpeaking diſcompoſes and 
Montaigne hurts me as much as any irregularity [ 
in his ſickneſs, 


can commit. My voice ſpends and tires 
me, for it is loud and ſtrained ; ſo what when I have gone 
to whiſper ſome great perſons about affairs of conſequence, 
they have oft defired me to moderate my voice. 
Ae als This Rory juſtifies a digreſſion here, A 
ſion on the man- Perſon in a certain Greek ſchool &, ſpeak- 
ner of regular. irg loud as I do, the maſter of the cere- 
ing the voice in . . 
converſation. monies ſent to him to ſpeak ſoftly, tell 
79 | ce him then he muſt ſend me,” replied 
the other, the tone he would have me ſpeak in.“ To 
which the other replied, “that he ſhould take the tone 
* from the ear of him to whom he ſpake.“ This was 
well ſaid, if he meant, “ ſpeak according to the affait 
« you are ſpeaking about to your auditor :” for if it 
mean, * it is ſufficient that he hears you; or govern your- 
« ſelf by him;” I do not think it to be reaſon. The tone 
and motion of the voice carries with it a great deal of the 
expreſſion and fignification of my meaning, and it is | 
who am to govern it, to make myſelf underftood. There 
is a voice to inſtruct, a voice to flatter, and a voice o 
reprehend. I will not only that my voice reach him, but 
perhaps that it ſtrike and pierce him. When I rattle m) 


This was Carneades the Academic philoſopher, ſee Diog. Laert. lib, 
iv: ſect. 63, W 
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ſootman with a ſharp and bitter tone, it would be very pret- 
ty for him to ſay, © pray maſter, ſpeak lower, I hear you 
« yery well.” Eft quedam vox ad auditum accommudata, 
non magnitudine, ſed proprietate; ©* there is a certain voice 
te accommodated to the hearing, not by the loudneſs, 
« but propriety *.” Speech 1s half his that ſpeaks, and 
half his that hears; the laſt of which ought to prepare 
himſelf to received it, according to the biaſs it takes 
Like tennis players, he that receives the ball, ſhifts and 
prepares, according as he ſees him move who ſtrikes the 
ball, and according to the ſtroke itſelf. 


Experience has moreover taught me 
this, that we ruin ourſelves with impati— 
ence, Evils have their lifeand limits, their 
diſeaſes, and their recovery; the conſtitu- 


Diſtempers have 
their periods, 
which we muſt 
wait for with pa- 
tience. 


tion of maladies is formed by the pattern 

of the conſtitution of animals; they have their fortunes 
and days limited from their birth. Whoever attempts im- 
periouſly to cut them ſhort by force in the middle of their 
courſe, does lengthen and multiply them, and incenſes 
inſtead of appeafing them. I am of Crantor's opinion 
that we are neither obſtinately and wilfully to oppoſe evils, 
nor truckle under them for want of courage, but that we 
are naturally to give way to them, according to their 
condition and our own ; we ought to let diſeaſes take their 
courſe :; and I find they ſtay leſs with me, who let them 
F alone. I have loſt thoſe which are reputed the moſt ten- 
WH cious and obſtinate, without any help or art, and con- 
ir ffary to the phyſician's rules. Let us a little permit na- 
it ture to operate; ſhe underſtands her own affairs better 
. W than we, But ſuch a one died, and fo ſhall you, if not 
of that diſeaſe, of another. And how many have never- 
ze tbeleſs died, who have had three phyficians to attend 


them? Example is a mirror, vague and univerſal, and 


ro in all ſenſes. If it be a pleaſant medicine, take it, it is 
to aways ſo much preſent good. I will never ſtick at the 
name nor the colour, if it be grateful to the palate : plea- 
lure is one of the chief kinds of profit. I have ſuffered 


®* Quintilian Inſtitut. Orat, lib, xi. cap. 3. 
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rheums, gouty defluxions, diarrheas, palpitations of the 
heart, megrims, and other accidents, to grow old, and 
die away in me, which I have been rid of when 1 was 
half fit to nouriſh them. They are ſooner wrought upon 
by courteſy that bravado ; we muſt patiently ſuffer the 
laws of our condition, we are born to grow old, to grow 
weak, and to be fick in deſpite of all medicine. Ir is the 
firſt leſſon the Mexicans teach their children ; ſo ſoon as 
ever they come out of their mother's wombs, they thus 
ſalute them, „ thou art come into the world, child, to 
« endure; endure thertfore, ſuffer, and be filent.” It 
is injuſtice to lament that that is fallen out to any one, 
which may befall every one. Jndignare fi quid in ie inique, 
proprie conſtitulum eſt * ; then be angry, when there is 
“ any thing unjuſtly decreed againſt thee alone.“ 
2 | See an old man who begs of God that 
at cannot be h iI r 4 
2wnided muſt be be will maintain his health vigorous an 
endured withpa- entire, that is to ſay, that he will reſtore 
Err him to youth: 


Stulle, quid bec fruſtra votis puerilibus optas +? 


In vain thou fool are all thy childiſh Pray Ts, 


Is it not folly ? his condition is not capable of it. The 
gout, the ſtone, and indigeſtion, are ſymptoms of long 
years, as heat, rains and winds, are of long voyages. 
Plato q does not believe that Æſculapius troubled himſelf 
to provide by a regimen for prolonging life in a weak 
and waſted body, uſeleſs to his country, and to his pro- 
feſſion, and to beget healthful and robuſt children; and 
he does not think this ſolicitude ſuitable fo the divine 
juſtice and prudence, which is to direct all thipgs to uti- 
lity, My good friend, your buſineſs is done, no- body 


Seneca, epiſt. gr, | Ovid. Triſt. lib, iii. eleg. 8. ver, 11. 
1 De Republica, lib. iii. p. 623. . 
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can reftore you, they can at the moſt but patch you up, 
and prop you a little, and prolong your mifery an hour 
or ktWO, | 


Non ſects inſtantem cupiens fulcire ruinam, 
Diverſis contra nititur obicibus, 

Donec certa dies, omni compage ſoluta, 
Jpſum cum rebus ſubruat auxilium *. 


Like one, who willing to defer a while 

A ſudden ruin, props the tott'ring pile, 

Till in ſhort ſpace the houſe, the props and all 
Together with a dreadful ruin fall. 


We muſt learn to {ſuffer what we cannot avoid. Our life, 
like the harmony of the world, is compoſed of contrary 
things, alſo of ſeveral notes, ſweet and harſh, ſharp and 
flat, ſpritely and ſolemn ; and the muſician who would 
only affect one of theſe, what would he be able to ſay ? 
He muſt know how to make uſe of them all, and to mix 
them; and we likewiſe the goods and evils which are 
congenial with our life: our being cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out this mixture, and the one tribe is no leſs neceſſary 
to it than the other. To attempt to kick againſt natu- 
ral neceſſity, is to repreſent the folly of Cteſiphon, who 
undertook to kick with his mule. 1 

I .confult little about the alterations I hy Mon- 
feel; tor thoſe people take advantage when taigne ayoided 
they have you at their mercy. They cud- #2 conſult Phy- 
gel your ears with their prognoſtics; and 
having formerly furprifed me, weakened with ſickneſs, 
injuriouſly handled me with their doctrines and magiſte- 
rial taunts; one while menacing me with. great pains, and 
another with approaching death ; by which threats [ 
was indeed moved and ſhaken, but not dejected, nor 
juſtled from my place; and though my judgment was 


o Gallus, eleg. 1. ver. 17 3, &c« 
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neither altered nor diſtracted, yet it was at leaſt embar. 
raſſed by it. It is always agitation and ſtruggle. 
W Now I uſe my imagination as gently as 
flatter his ima- I can, and would diſcharge it of all trou- 
1 his Hleand conteſt, if I could. A man muſt 
aſſiſt, flatter, and deceive it, if he can. 
My mind is fit for that office. It wants no appearance 
throughout. And could it perſuade, as it preaches, it 
would ſucceſsfully relieve me, Will you have an exam. 
ple? It tells me that it is for my good to have the ſtone: 
that ſtructures of my age are naturally to ſuffer ſome ruin: 
that it is now time they ſhould begin to disjoint, and to 
confeſs a decay; it is a common neceſſity, and there was 
no new miracle to be wrought for ms: I thereby pay 
what is due to old age, and Icannot expect abetter account 
of it: that ſociety ought to comfort me being fallen into 
The fone ordji. tbe molt common infirmity of men of my 
nary in old age“. I ſee every-where men tormented 
men eſpecially with the ſame diſeaſe : and am honoured 
duale. by their fellowſhip, as men of the beſt 
quality are moſt frequently afflicted with it; it is a no- 
ble and dignified diſeaſe. That of ſuch as are afflicted 
with it, few have it to a leſs degree of pain, and yet they 
are put to the trouble of a wretched regimen, and the 
daily taking of nauſeous drugs; whereas I owe my bet. 
ter ſtate purely to my good fortune, For ſome ordi- 
nary broths of eringos, and burſt-wort, that I have 
twice or thrice taken to oblige the ladies, who, with 
reater kindneſs than my pain, would needs preſent me 
half of theirs, feemed to me equally eaſy to take, and 
fruitleſs in operation. They have a thouſand vows to make 
to. Aſculapius, and as many crowns to pay to their 
phyſician, for the voiding gravel eaſily and plentifully, 
which I often do- by the benefit of nature. Even the 
decency of my countenance is not diſturbed by it in 
company; and I can hold my water ten hours, and as 
long as any man that is in I health. T he fear 


0 Dulce eſt miſerit ſocias kabuiſſe doloris 
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of this diſeaſe ſays one, did formerly affright thee, when 
it was unknown to thee; the crying and roaring of thoſe 
that make it worſe by their impatience, , begot a horror 
in thee : it is an infirmity that puniſhes the members by 
which thou haft moſt offended : thou art a conſcien- 
tious fellow ; 1 


Que venit indign? pena, dolenda venit *, 
To guiltleſs ſuff'rers our regret is due. 


Confider this chaſtifement, it 1s very eaſy in compariſon 
of that of others, and inflicted with a paternal tender- 
neſs : do but obſerve how late it comes ; it only ſeizes 
and incommodes that ſtage of thy life, which is upon 
the matter ſteril, and loſt ; having, as it were by com- 
poſition, given way to the licentiouſneſs and pleaſures 
of thy youth, The fear and the compaſhon that people 
haye of this diſeaſe, ſerves thee for matter of pride. 
A quality whereof, if thou haſt thy judgment purified, 
and thy reaſon be right and ſound, thy friends will 
yet notwithſtanding, diſcover fome tincture in thy com- 

lexion. It is pleaſure to hear it ſaid of a man's 
ſelf, © here is a great fortitude, here is great patience !” 
Thou art ſeen to ſweat with the exceſſive pain, to look 
pale and red, to tremble, to vomit blood, to ſuffer ſtrange 
contractions and convulſions, by ſtarts to let tears drop 
from thine eyes, to make thick, black, and dreadful 
urine, or to have it ſuppreſſed by ſome ſharp and jagged 
ſtone, that cruelly pricks and tears the neck of the blad- 
der, whilſt thou entertaineſt the company with thy uſual 
countenance, drolling by fits with thy ſervants, making 
one in a continued diſcourſe, now and then excuſing thy 
pain, and making thy ſufferance leſs than it is. Does 
it put thee in mind of the men of paſt times, who ſo 
greedily ſought diſeaſes to keep their virtue in breath 
and exerciſe? Put the caſe that nature inclines and 


# Ovid. epiſt. 5. ver. 8. 
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forces thee to that glorious ſchool, into which thou 
wouldſt never have entered, of thy own free will. If 
thou tellſt me, that it is a dangerous and mortal dif. 
eaſe; what diſeaſes are not? For it is a phyſical cheat 
to except any, and to ſay, that they do not tend direct. 
ly to death : what matter is it, if they ſteer that way by 
accident, and if they flide and wheel gently into the 
path that leads to it? But thou doſt not die. becauſe 
thou art fick, thou dieſt becauſe thou art living. Death 
actually kills thee without the help of fickneſs : and to 
ſome, ſickneſs has deferred death, who have lived the 
Jonger by reaſon that they thought themſelves always 
dying, To which may be added, that as of wounds, 
ſo of diſeaſes, ſome are medicinal and wholeſome. The 
cholic is oft no leſs long-lived than you. We know 
men with whom it has continued from their - infancy, 
even to extreme old age, and if they had not parted 
company, it would have attended them longer till; 
you oftner kill it than it kills you: and though it pre: 
ſent you the image of approaching death, were it not a 
good office to a man of ſuch an age, to put him in 
mind of his latter end? What is worſe, thou haſt no 
longer any thing that ſhould make thee defire to be 
cured. Common neceſſity will however preſently call 
thee away. Do but confider how artfully and gently ſhe 
puts thee out of conceit with life, and weans thee from 
the world; not compelling thee with a tyrannical ſub- 
jection, as by many other infirmities which you ſee old 
men affficted with, that hold them in continual tor- 
ment, and keep them in perpetual and inceſſant pains 
and infirmities; but by warnings and inſtructions at ſe- 
veral intervals, intermixing long pauſes of repoſe, as it 
were to give thee ſcope to meditate and ruminate upon 
thy leſſon at thy leiſure ; in order to enable, thee to judge 
aright, and to aſſume the reſolution of a man of cou- 
rage, ſhe preſents to thee the entire ſtate of thy condi- 
tion, both in good and evil, and with a very chearful, and 
an inſupportable life, alternately in one and the ſame 
day. If thou embraceſt not death, at leaſt thou on 
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hands with it once a month; by which thou haſt more 
cauſe to hope that it will one day ſurpriſe thee without 
warning; and that being ſo oft conducted to the water- 
fide, and thinking thyſelf to be ſtil] upon the accuſtomed 
terms, thou and thy confidence will at one time or an- 
other be unexpectedly wafted over K. A man has no 
reaſon to comylain of diſeaſes that fairly divide the time 
with health. I am obliged to fortune for having fo 
often aſſaulted me with the fame ſort of weapons; ſhe 
forms and faſhions me by uſage, and hardens and habi- 
tuates me ſo to her attacks that I can know within a 
little, for how much I ſhall be quit. For want of na- 
tural memory, I make one of paper; and as any new 
ſymptom happens in my diſeaſe, I write it down; from 
whence it falls out, that being now almoſt paſt through 
all ſorts of examples, if any aſtoniſhment threaten me, 
tumbling over theſe little looſe notes, like the Sibyls 
leaves, I never fail of finding matter of conſolation from 
ſome favourable prognoſtic in my paſt experience. Cuſ- 
tom alſo makes tne hope better for the time to come, 
For the conduct of this evacuation having ſo long con- 
tinued, it is to believed that nature will not alter her 
courſe; and that no other worſe accident will happen 
than what I already feel. Beſides, the condition of this 
diſeaſe is not unſuitable to my forward and haſty com- 
plexion, When it aſſaults me gently, I am afraid, for 
it is then far a great while; but it bas naturally briſk 


and vigorous exceſſes. It claws me to purpoſe for a day 


or two, My reins held out an age without alteration, 
and I have almoſt now lived another ſince they changed 
their ſtate. Evils have their periods as well as benefit, 
perhaps this infirmity draws towards an end. Age 
weakens the heat of my ſtomach, the digeſtion of which 
being Jeſs perfect, it ſends this crude matter to my 
reins; and why at a certain revolution may not the 


This ſeems to be an alluſion to what was fabled by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, that the dead were tranſported over the riyer 
Styx in Charon's ferry-boat ; a fancy with which we ſtill adorn our 
poetry, and ſometimes adopt in proſe too in our familiar converſa- 
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heat of my reins be alſo abated, ſo that they can ng 
longer petrify my phlegm, and nature pave the way for 
ſome other manner of purgation, Years have evidently 
helped me to drain certain rheums ; and why not thoſe 


excrements which furniſh matter for gravel ? but is 


there any thing ſweet in compariſon of this ſudden 
change, when from an exceſſive pain, I come, by the 
voiding of a ſtone, to recover, as from a flaſh of light. 
ning, the beautiful light of health, fo free and full as 
it happens in our ſudden and the ſharpeſt fits of the 
Hedlth more” cholic : is there any thing in the pain 
pleaſant after ſuffered, that can compare to the pleaſure 
ficknels, of ſo ſudden an amendment? Oh ! how 
much more pleaſant does health ſeem to me after fick- 
neſs ſo near and contiguous to each other, as that I can 
diſtinguiſh them in the preſence of one another in their 
beſt ſtate, when they vie with one another, as 1t were, 
which ſhall have the maſtery! What the Stoics fay, 
that vices are profitably introduced, to give value and 
ſuppert to virtue; we can with better reaſon, and leſs 


| Hazard of cenſure, ſay of nature, that ſhe has given 


us pain for the honour and ſervice of pleaſure and in- 
dolence. When Socrates, after his fetters were knocked 
off, felt the pleaſure of that itching which the weight ot 
them had cauſed in his legs, he rejoiced to conſider the 
ſtrict alliance betwixt pain and pleaſure, how they are 
linked together by a neceflary connexion, ſo that by 
turns they follow and mutually beget one another ; and 
cried out to Æſop, that he ought from this conſidera- 
tion, to have taken a ſubject proper for a fine fable. 
The atvantie The worſt that I fee in other diſeaſes 
of the ſtone is, that they are not fo grievous in thei 
8 operation, as they are in their iſſue. A 
; man is a whole year in recovering, and 
all the while full of weakneſs and fear. So dangerous 
and gradual is the recovery of health, that there 1s no 
end of it, Before you are allowed to throw off a hand- 
kerchief, and then a cap, before they allow you to take 
the air, to drink wine, lie with your wife, and eat 
melons, it is odd if you relapſe not into ſome new diſ- 
| | temper. 
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temper. The ſtone has this privilege, that it carries 
itſelf clean off, whereas others always leave behind them 
ſome impreſſion and alteration, which renders the body 
ſubje& to ſome new diſeaſe, and lend a hand to one an- 
other. | 

Thoſe are excuſable, that content 1, produces "TOA 
themſelves with polſeſſion of us, without conſequences 
extending it farther, and introducing their e of fer 
conſequences : but courteous and kind ] 

are ſuch whoſe departure brings us any profitable iſſue. 
Since I have been troubled with the ſtone, I find my- 
ſelf freed from all other accidents, much more methinks 
than IJ was before, and have never had any fever ſince. 
I argue, that the extreme and frequent vomitings 
that 4 am ſubje& to, purge me : and on the other fide, 
my loathings, and the ſtrange taſts I am forced to keep, 
digeſt my preſent humours ; and nature in thoſe ſtones, 
voids whatever there is in me that is ſuperfluous and 
hurtfal. Let it never be ſaid that this is a medicine too 
dear bought. For to what purpoſe are ſo many ſtink- 
ing apozemes, cauſtics, inciſions, ſweats, ſetons, diets, 
and ſo many other methods of cure, which oft, by rea- 
ſon we are not able to undergo their violence and im- 
portunity, bring us to our graves ? So that when I am 
ſeized with the ſtone, I look upon it as phyſic; when 
freed from it, I think it an entire deliverance. 

There is likewiſe another particular benefit of my diſ- 
eaſe ; which is, that it moſt plays its game by itſelf, 
and lets me play mine, or elſe I only want courage to 
do it; for in its greateſt fury, I have endured it ten 
hours together on horſeback; do but have patience, 
you need no other regimen; play, dine, run, do this 
and the other thing too if you can; your debauch will 
do you more good than harm. Say as much to one 
that has the pox, the gout, or a rupture: the other diſ- 
eaſes have more univerſal obligations, rack our actions 
after another manner, diſturb our whole ſyſtem, and ta 
their conſideration engage the whole ſtate of life, This 
only pinches the ſkin, it leaves the underſtanding and 
will wholly at your diſpoſal, as alſo the tongue, hands, 
WEIL od os and 
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and feet. It rather awakes than ſtupifies you. The 
mind 1s ſtruck with the burning heat of a fever, over. 
whelmed with an epilepſy, diſtracted by a ſharp megrim, 
and finally aſtoniſhed by all diſeaſes that hurt the whole 
maſs, and the moſt noble parts : this never attacks the 
foul. If any thing goes amiſs' with her, it is her own 
fault, ſhe betrays, diſmounts, and abandons herſelf, 
There are none but fools who ſuffer themſelves to be per. 
ſuaded, that this hard and maſiy body, which is baked 
in our kidneys, is to be diffolved by draughts : where. 
fore, when it is once ſtirred, there is nothing to be done 
but to give it paſſage, and indeed it will force it of itſelf, 

I likewiſe obſerve this particular convenience in it, 
that it is a diſeaſe wherein we have little to gueſs at, 
We are free from the trouble into which other diſeaſes 
throw us, by the uncertainty of their cauſes, conditions, 
and progreſs. A trouble that is infinitely painful. We 
have no need of conſultation and doctoral interpreta- 
tions, the ſenſes well enough inform us what it is, and 
where it is. By ſuch-like arguments, both weak and 
ſtrong, as Cicero did the diſeaſe of his old age, I try to 
jull, and amuſe my imagination, and to ſoothe itz 
wounds. If I find them worſe to-morrow, I will pro- 
vide new ſtratagems. True it is, I am come to that 
paſs of late, that the leaſt motion forces pure 
blood out of my kidneys : and what of that? I tir 
nevertheleſs as before, ride after my hounds with a ju- 
venile ardour, and find that I have very good fatisfac- 
tion for an accident of that importance, when it coſts 
me no more but a ſtupor and alteration in that part, It 
is ſome great ſtone that waſtes and conſumes the ſub- 
ſtance of my kidneys, and of my life, which by little 
and little evaporates, not without ſome natural pleaſure, 
as an excrement henceforward ſuperfluous and trouble- 
ſome. Now, if I feel any thing to roll, do not expect 
that I ſhould trouble myſelf to conſult my pulſe or my 
urine, thereby to put myſelf upon ſome uneaſy fore- 
thought; I ſhall ſoon enough feel the pain, without 
making it longer by the diſeaſe of fear, He who fears 
to ſuffer, already ſuffers what he fears. To which = 
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pe added, that the doubts and ignorance of thoſe who 
take upon them to explain the ſprings of nature, with 
her internal progreſſions, and the many falſe prognoſtics 
of their art, ought to give us to underſtand, that her 
ways are utterly unknown, 

There is great uncertainty, variety, . 
and en in what ſhe either pro- 2 
miſes or threatens; old age excepted, % uncertain. 
which is an undoubted fign of the approach of death. 
In all other accidents I ſee few figns of the futurity, 
whereon we may ground our divination. I only judge 
myſelf by my real ſenſation, and not by difcourſe : to 
what end ? fince I am reſolved to bring nothing to it but 
expectation and patience, Will you know how much I 
get by this ? Obſerve thoſe that do otherwiſe, and who 
rely, upon ſo many different perſuaſions and counſels, how 
oft, and how much they labour under imagination, ex- 
clufive of any bodily pain. I have many times pleaſed 
myſelf, being well when I have been ſafe, and delivered 
from theſe dangerous accidents, to communicate them 
to the phyſicians, as if they were then beginning to diſ- 
cover themſelves in me; where I underwent the terrible 
ſentences of their dreadful concluſions, being very well 
at eaſe; and I was the more obliged to the favour of 
God, and better ſatisfied of the vanity of this art. 

There is nothing that ought ſo much Montaigne a 
to be recommended to youth as activity Sxeat ſleeper. 
and vigilance, Our life is nothing but motion : I beſtir 
myſelf with great difficulty, and am flow in every thing, 
whether in riſing, going to bed, or eating. Seven of the 
clock in the morning is early for me; and where I go- 
vern, I never dine before eleven, nor ſup till after fix. 
| have formerly attributed the cauſe of the fevers, and 
other diſeaſes I have fallen into, to the heavineſs and 
dullneſs that long fleeping had brought upon me, and 
have ever repented my ſleeping again in the morning. 
Plato is more angry at the exceſs of ſleeping than that of 


drinking : I love to lie hard, and alone, even without my 


wife, as kings and princes do, but pretty well covered 
with cloaths, They never warm my bed, but fince my 
being grown old, they give me for need warm cloths to 

". 
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lay to my feet and ſtomach. The great Scipio, w was 
branded for a great ſleeper ; though in my opinion, for 
no other 1 0 but that men were diſpleaſed, that he 
was the only man in whom no other fault was to be 
found. If I have any thing delicate in my way of living, 
it is rather in my lying. than any thing elſe; but gene. 
rally, I give way, and accommodate myſelf as much as 
any to neceflity, Sleeping has taken up a great part of 
my life, and I yet continue at the age I now am; to ſleep 
eight or nine hours at a ſtreich, 
= I wean myſelf to my advantage, from 
e corrects that 

eie hoe this propenſity to ſloth, and am evidently 
latter days, and hetter for ſo doing. I find the change a 
of it the benefit little hard indeed, but in three days it is 

over, and fee but few that live with leſs 
fleep, when need requires; and that more conſtantly ex- 
erciſe themſelves, nor to whom journies are leſs trouble. 
fome. My body is capable of long continued, but not 
of a violent or ſudden agitation. I avoid of late all 
violent exerciſes, and ſuch as incline me to ſweat, my 
Iimbs being weary before they are hot. I am uſed to 
be upon my legs a whole day together, and am never 
weary of walking : but from my youth, I never loved to 
ride upon pavement. On foot I go up to the breech in 
dirt, and indeed little fellows as I am, are ſubject in 
the ſtreets to be elbowed. and juſtled, for want of pre- 
ſence and ſtature, and I have ever loved to reſt myſelf, 
whether fitting or lying, with my hcels as high, or 
higher than my ſeat. 
The military There is no profeſſion ſo pleaſant as 
profeſſion very the military, a profeſſion both noble in 
pleaſant and no- jts execution, (for valour is the ſtrongeſt, 
nourable. 

moſt ſuperb, and moſt generous of all 
virtues) and- noble in its cauſe, There is no utility 
either more extenſive, or more juſt, than the protection 
of the peace and grandeur of a man's country. The 
company of ſo many noble, young, and active men de- 
lights you; as does the ordinary tight of ſo many tragic 
ſpectacles ; ; and the freedom of their converſation with- 


out art, with a maſculine and unceremonious way of 
— living. 
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living. The variety of a thouſand different actions; the 
encouraging harmony of martial muſic, that raviſhes 
your ears and warms your ſouls ; the honour of this ex- 
erciſe, nay even its ſeverity and hardſhips, which Plato 
ſo little accounts, that in his Republic he makes women 
and children ſhare in them, are delightful to you. You 
put yourſelves voluntarily upon particular exploits and 
hazards, according as you judge of their luſtre and im- 
portance, and ſee, when even life itſelf is therein ex- 
cuſably employed, 


Pulchrumque mori ſuccurrit in armis &. 
How beautiful it is to die in arms. , 


To fear the common dangers that concern ſo great a 
multitude of men; not to dare to do what ſo many 
ſorts of ſouls, and a whole people dare to do, 1s for a 
heart that is effeminate, and mean beyond all meaſure, 
Company encourages even children, If others excel 
you in knowledge, in gracefulneſs, in ſtrength, or for- 
tune, you have natural cauſes to blame for that, but to 
give place to them in fortitude of mind, you can blame 
none but yourſelf. Death is more abject, more lan- 
guiſhing and painful in bed than in battle; and fevers 
and catarrhs, are as painful and mortal as a muſquet- 
ſhot : whoever is formed valiantly to bear the accidents 
of common life, would need no more courage to be a 
ſoldier. Vivere, mi Lucili, militare eſt +; * life, my Lu- 
* cilius, is a warfare.” 

I do not remember that I ever had the itch, yet 
ſcratching is one of nature's ſweeteſt gratifications, and 
neareſt at hand, but the ſmart follows too cloſe. I uſe 
it moſt in my ears, which are often apt to itch. 

| came into the world with all my jones 
ſenſes entire, even to perfection. My hale Conſtitu- 
ſtomach is pretty good, as, alſo is my on. 


® ZEneid, lib. ii. ver, 317. t Senec, ep. 96. 
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head my breath; and for the moſt part; they have con- 
tinued themſelves ſo in ſpite of my fevers. I have paſt the 
age to which ſome nations, not without reaſon, have 
preſcribed ſo juſt a term of life, that they would not 
ſuffer men to exceed it ; and yet I have fome intervals, 
though ſhort and inconſtant, ſo bright, as are little in- 
ferior to the health and indolency of my youth : I do not 
mean vigour and ſpritelineſs, it being not reaſon that it 
ſhould follow me beyond its limits. 


Non hoc amplius eft liminis, aus aque 
Cæleſtis patiens latus *, 


In life I find it much too late 
To ſtand all weathers at her gate. 


W My face and eyes preſently diſcover 
much diſturbed me. All my alterations begin there, and 
dy 8 appear worſe than they really are. My 

friends oft pity me, before 1 feel the 
cauſe in myſelf ; my looking-glaſs does not fright me, 
for even in my youth it has befallen me more than once 
to change my countenance, to put on a troubled aſpect 
boding no good, without any great conſequence ; in- 
ſomuch, that the phyſicians not finding any cauſe with- 
in, anſwerable to that outward alteration, attributed it 
to the mind, and ſome ſecret paſſion that preyed upon 
my vitals ; but they were deceived. If my body go- 
verned itſelf as well according to my wiſh, as my mind 
does, we ſhould move a little more at our eaſe. My 
mind was then not only free from trouble, but more- 
over full of ſatisfaction and joy, as it commonly is, 
half by complexion, and half by deſign. 


Nec vitiant artus ægræ contagia mentis Þ, 


Hor. lib. iii. ode 10. ver. 19. + Ovid, Trift, lib. ii, 


el. 8. ver. 24. 
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. I never yet could find, 
That &'er my body ſuffered by my mind “. 


I am of the opinion, that this temperature of my mind, 
has oft raiſed my body from its lapſes : the latter is of- 
ten oppreſſed; and if the former be not briſk and gay, 
it is at leaſt quiet and atreſt. I had a quartan ague four 
or five months, that made me look wretchedly, while 
my mind was always, if not calm, yet pleaſant ; if the 
pain be without me, the weakneſs and langour do not 
much deject me: I have known ſeveral corporal fantings, 
that are ſhocking ſo much as to name, which yet I would 
leſs fear than a thouſand paſſions and agitations of mind 
that I frequently ſee. I reſolve no more to run, it is 
enough that I crawl along; nor do I complain of the na- 
tural decay that I feel in myſelf, _ | 


Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus g? 


Who wonders to ſee a ſwell'd neck in the Alps? 


nor regret, that my duration ſhall not be as long and en- 
tire as that of an oak. 

I have no reaſon to complain of my 
imagination, for I have had few thoughts Nor diſordered 
in my life which haveſo much as broke my P27 "be mpret- 
ſleep, except thoſe of deſire, which have imagination, 
awaked without afflicting me: I dream P's Greams 

« g rather 

but ſeldom, and then of chimeras and ridiculous than 
fantaſtical things, commonly produced fad. 
from pleaſant thoughts, rather ridiculous 


than ſad ; and believe it to be true, that dreams are the 


Montaigne here interprets Ovid's words in a ſenſe oppoſite to what 
they carry in that poet; for what he plainly meant to ſay is, that his 
mind was not a ſufferer by any indiſpoſition of the body, 

+ Juven. ſat. 13. ver. 162. 
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true interpreters of our inclinations; but there is art 
required to ſort and underſtand them. 


Rex, que in vita uſurpant homines, cogitant, curant, vi- 
dent *, quaque aiunt vigilantes, agitanique, ea fi cui in 
ſomno accidunt, minus mirum eſt F. | 


« It is no wonder, O king, if what men are accuſtom- 
« ed to think, care for, ſee, and ſay, when waking, ſhould 
e alſo run in their heads, when they are aſleep,” 


Plato moreover ſays, that it is the office of prudence to 
draw inftructions of divination of future things from 
dreams. I ſee nothing in it, except the wonderful expe- 
riments related of them by Socrates, Xenophon, and 
Ariſtotle, all men of irreproachable-authority ＋. Hiſtori- 
The Atlantes ans ſay, that the people of Atlantis never 
never dream dream, and that they alſo never eat any 
thing that had life. I add, foraſmuch as it is perhaps 
the reaſon why they never dream; for Pythagoras ordered 
a certain preparation of diet, to beget proper dreams : 
mine are very gentle, without any agitation of body, or 
expreſſion of voice. I have ſeen feveral of my time won- 
derfully diſturbed by them ; Theon the philoſopher walk- 
ed in his ſleep ; as alſo did Pericles his fervant, and that 
upon the very tiles and tops of the houſe jj. 


* This is taken from a tragedy of Accius, intitled Brutus, where 3 
ſoothſayer addrefles Tarquin the ſuperb, one of the chief dramatis per- 
ſonæ. 3 

+ Cicero de Div. lib. i. cap. 22. 

1 Herodot. lib. iv. p. 322. : 

| 1 knew alearned gentleman who affirmed, that the ſtories of ſleep- 
walkers were true. In Mr, Menage's notes upon this place (in Diogenes 
Laert. in the life of Pyrrho, lib. ix. ſect. 82.) we find a pallage of Galen, 
where this learned phyſician tells us, that having heard ot perſons walk- 


ing in their ſleep, be did not believe a word of it, till being obliged once 


to travel on foot all night long, he was forced to believe it, by his own 
experience, &c. But according to this principle Galen pives us authority 
tor nor believing nothing at all of the matter, till we have experienced 
it as well as he. 


I hardly 
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I hardly ever chuſe my diſh at table, He was not 

but fall too on the next at hand, and un- gie. in mn 
willingly change it for another, The clut- 

fer of plates and ſervices diſpleaſes me as much. as any 
other whatever. I am eaſily fatisfied with little fare, 
and am an enemy to the opinion of Favorinus, that in 
a feaſt you mult ſuffer the meat you. like to be ſnatched, 
and another plate of another ſort to be ſet before you; 
and that it is a pitiful ſupper, if you do not ſtuff your 
gueſts with the rumps of various fowls; and that the 
beecafico * only deſerves to be eaten entire, I uſually 
eat falt-meats, yet I chufe bread that has no ſalt in it; 
and my baker never ſends up other to my table, contrary. 
to the cuſtom of the country. In my infancy, what they 
had moſt to correct in me, was the refuſal of things that 
children commonly beſt love, as ſugar, ſweet-meats, 
and marchpanes. My governor oppoſed this my aver- 
fion to. dainty fare as a kind of nicety, and indeed it is 
nothing elſe but a difficulty of reliſhing any thing one 
taſtes. Whoever cures a child of a particular averſion 
to brown bread, bacon, or garlick, cures him of all kind 
of delicacy. There are ſome who pretend to work and 
live bard, that wiſh for powdered beef and bacon amongſt 
partridge ; they have a good time of it; it is the delicacy 
of delicacies, it is the taſte of an effeminate fortune, 
that diſreliſhes ordinary things, Per que luxuria divitia- 
rum tedio Iudit T. To ceaſe to make good chear with 
what another does, and to be curious in what a man eats, 
is the eſſence of this vice. 


Si modica canare times olus omne patelld . 


If you ſcorn not a ſallad in a mean diſh. 


* A ſmall bird, called a fig-pecker, becauſe it feeds upon figs when 
they are ripe, eſpecially in Piedmont, It ſings like @ Nightingale, and 
lives nine ten or years. + Seneca, epiſt. 18. { Hor. lib. i. 
epiſt. LL ver. 2. N | 
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There is indeed this difference, that it is better to oblige 
a man's appetite in things that are moſt caſy to be had, 
but it is always vice to oblige a man's ſelf. I formerly 
ſaid a kinſman of mine was nice, who, by being in our 
gallies, had unlearned the uſe of beds, and to put off 
his cloaths. | 

Montaigne was If I had any ſons, I would with them 
brought up from my fortune, The good father that God 
his cradle in the gave me, (who has nothing of me but the 
meaneſt and | 4 

moſt common acknowledgment of his bounty, though 
manner of truly it is a very hearty one) ſent me from 
—_ my cradle to be brought up in a poor vil- 
lage of his, and there continued me all the while I was 
at nurſe, and longer, bringing me up to the meaneſt, 
and common way of living: Magna pars libertatis eſt 
bene moratus venter * ,, „ a well governed belly is a great 
« part of liberty.“ Never take upon yourſelves, and 
That mothers much Teſs give up to your wives, the care 


ought not to of their nurture, leave the forming them 
have the edu. to fortune, under popular and natural 
cation of their 2 p t. 

children. laws; leave it to cuſtom to train them up 


to frugality and hardſhips, that they may 
rather deſcend from them, than aſcend to them. This 
humour of my father's yet aimed at another end, that is, 
to make me familiar with thoſe people, and with that 
rank of men who moſt need our aſſiſtance; believing that 
I would be more obliged rather to regard them who ex- 
tended their arms to me, than thoſe who turned their 
backs upon me. For this reaſon alſo it was, that he pro- 
vided me ſureties at the font, of the meaneſt fortune, to 
oblige, and bind me to them. 
What was the Neither has his defign ſucceeded alto- 
advantage of gether ill; for, whether it be becauſe there 
this education. is more honour in ſuch a condeſcenſion, 
or out of natural compaſſion, which has a very great power 
over me, I have a kind inclination towards the meaner 
ſort of people. The faction which I condemn in our 


* Seneca, epiſt. 123. f 
2 | civil 
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civil wars, T ſhall more ſharply condemn when I ſee 
them flouriſh and proſper. It will half reconcile me to 
them, when I ſhall ſee them miſerable, and ſuppreſt. 
How much do I admire the generous hu- The noble hu. 
mour of Chelonis , daughter and wife to mour of Che- 
the kings of Sparta! Whilſt her huſband lonis. 
Cleombrotus, in the commotion of her city, had the ad- 
vantage over Leonidas, her father, ſhe, like a good 
daughter, ſtuck cloſe to her father in all his miſery and 
exile in oppoſition tothe conqueror. But ſo ſoon as the 
chance of war turned, ſhe changed her will with the 
chance of fortune, and bravely turned t her huſband's 
fide, whom ſhe accompainied whereſoever his ruin carried 
him : having, as it appears, no other choice, than to 
cleave to that fide which ſtood moſt in need of her, and 
where ſhe beſt manifeſted her compaſhon, I am natu- 
rally more apt to follow the examble of Flaminius, 
who was ready to give his aſſiſtance to thoſe that had 
need of him, than to thoſe who nad power to do him 
good ; than the example of Pyrrhus, who was of an hu- 
mour to ſtoop to the great, and to domineer over the 
meaneſt ſort of people. 

Long fittings at table make me uneaſy, Montaigne did | 
and do me harm; for whether it be for nat love to fit i 
want of more continency, having accu- eng at table. * 
ſtomed myſelf to it from a child, I eat all the while I fit. jt; 
Therefore, that at my own houſe, though the meals there 
are of the ſhorteſt, I chuſe to fit down a little while after 
the reſt, as Auguſtus uſed to do ; but I do not imitate 
bim in riſing alſo before the reſt of the company: on the 
contrary, I love to fit till a long time after, and to hear 
the gueſts talk, provided I am none of the talkers ; for 
I tire and hurt myſelf with ſpeaking upon a full ſtomach, 
as much as I find it pleaſant and very wholeſome to argue, 
and to ſtrain my voice before meals. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans had Tong meals of 
more reaſon than we, in ſetting apart for the ancients. 
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* The reader will be pleaſed to turn to what Plutarch relates of this 
generous princeſs in the life of Agis and Cleomenes, chap. 5. 
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eating, which is a principal action of life, (if not divert. 
ed by other extraordinary buſineſs) many hours, and the 
greateſt part of the night, eating and drinking more de. 
liberately than we do, who perform all-our actions in 
poſt-haſte; 'and in extending this natural pleaſure to more 
leiſure and better uſe, intermixing with their meals 
ſeveral pleaſant and profitable offices ; of converſation. 
The abſtinence * They whoſe buſineſs it is to take care 
of which Mon- of me, may eaſily hinder me from eating 
— * as ca- any thiog they think will do me harm; for 
88 in ſuch things I never covet nor miſs any 
thing I do not ſee. But if it once comes in by ſight, it is 
in vain to urge me to forbear, fo that when J defign to 
faſt, I'muft be parted from thoſe that eat ſuppers, and 
muſt have only ſo much given me, as is required for a 
regular collatron ; tor it J fit down to table, I forget my 
reſolution. When | order my cook to alter the man- 
ner of dreſſing any diſh of meat, all my family know 
it means, that my ſtomach is out of order, and that! 
Mall not touch it. 
Account of his . I love to have A weste that will endure 
taſte, with its it under-dreſſed, and love them kept till 
changes and re- they have contracted a baut gout. No- 
volutions. , 

thing but hardneſs generally offends me 
(of any other quality Jam as patient and indifferent as 
any man I have known) ſo that, contrary to the common 
humour, even in fiſh, it often happens, that I think them 
both too freſh and too firm: not for want of teeth, which 
I ever had good, even to excellence, and that which age 
but now begins to threaten, I have been uſed to rub 
them with a "Tapkin every morning, and before and after 
dinner, God is favourable to thoſe from whom he takes 
life by degrees; it is the only benefit of old age; the 
laft death will be fo much the leſs viſible and painful; it 
will kill but a quarter of a man; or but half a one at 
moſt. I have one tooth lately fallen out without drawing, 
and without pain: it was the natural term of its duration. 
both that part of my being, and ſeveral others, are al- 
ready dead, and others half dead, of thoſe that were moſt 
active, and in higheſt eſteem during my vigorous W ; 

FRY i 
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ſo that I melt and ſteal away from myſelf. What a folly 
would it be in my underſtanding to apprehend the height 
of this fall, already ſo much advanced, as if it were from 
the utmoſt precipice? 1 hope I ſhall not. Indeed I 
receive a principal conſolation in the thoughts of my 
death, that it will be juſt and natural, and that hence- 
forward I cannot herein either require or hope from 
deſtiny any favour that is not lawful. Men make them- 
ſelves believe that their anceſtors were taller and had 
longer lives. But they deceive themſelves ; and Solon, 
who was of thoſe old times, nevertheleſs limits the 
longeſt duration of lite to threeſcore and ten years. I, 
who have ſo much and ſo univerſally adored the diger 
pirpo 3 the golden mean of the ancient times“; and 
who haye concluded the middle meaſure to be the moſt 
perfect, ſhall I claim to live to an exceeding old age ? 
Whatever happens contrary to the courſe of nature, may 
be troubleſome; but what comes according to her, muſt 
always be pleaſant, Omnia, que ſecundum naturam fiunt, 
ſunt habenda in bons *; © all things that are done ac- 
c cording to nature, are to be accounted good.“ And 
ſo Plato hkewite ſays, that the death which is occaſioned 
by wounds and diſcaſes is violent; but that which old 
age leads us to is of all others the moſt eaſy, and in 
ſome ſort delightful. Vitam adoleſcentibus vis aufert, ſe- 
nibus maluritas +; young men are taken away by 
« force, old men by maturity.” Death mixes and con- 
founds itſelf throughout with life; decay anticipates its 
hour, and even increaſes as we grow up. I have pic- 
tures of myſcif taken at twenty-five, and thirty-five 
years of age; I compare them with that lately drawn, 
how oſten is it no more me, how much more is my pre- 
ſent image unlike the former, and how unlike to that I 
ſhall go out of the world with? It is too great an abuſe 
of nature, to harraſs her ſo that ſhe muſt be forced to 
leave us; and to abandon our conduct, our eyes, teeth, 
legs, and all the reſt, to the mercy of a foreign and ſo- 
licited aſſiſtance; and to reſign ou, ſelves into the hands 


ö Cicero de Senect. cap. 19. 1 Ibid. 
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of art, when ſhe is weary of following us. I am not 
very fond either of ſallads, or fruits, except melons, 
My father hated all ſorts of ſauces, and I love them 
all. Eating too much is a clog to me, but for the quali- 
ty of what I cat, I do not yet certainly know that any ſort 
of meat hurts me; neither have I obſerved that either 
full-moon or decreaſe, ſpring or autumn, alter me. We 
have in us motions that are inconſtant, and for which 
we cannot account. For example, I found radiſhes firſt 
agreeable, afterwards nauſeous, and now again grate- 
ful. In ſeveral other things likewiſe I find my ſtomach 
and appetite vary after the ſame manner. I have 
changed and changed again from white-wine to claret, 
from claret to white-wine. | 
. Il am a great lover of fiſh, and conſe. 
fond of hh, and quently * my faſts feaſts, and my 
did not love to feaſts faſts; and believe what ſome peo- 
mix it with fleſh, >» a a 
ple ſay, that it is more eaſy of digeſtion 
than fleſh. As I make a conſcience of eating fleſh 
upon fiſh-days, ſo does my taſte make a ſcruple of mixing 
fiſh and fleſh, the difference betwixt them ſeeming to 
me to be too great. | | 
ES From my youth J have uſed ſometimes 
time; faſted, — to flip my meals, either to ſharpen my 
appetite againſt the next day, (for as 
Epicurus faſted and lived on meagre food to accuſtom 
his pleaſure to make ſhifr without abundance, I on the 
contrary do it to prepare my pleaſure to make better and 
more chearful uſe of abundance) or elſe I faſted to pre- 
ſerve my vigour for the ſervice of ſome action of body 
or mind ; for both the one and the other are cruelly 
dulled in me by repletion (and above all things, I hate 
that fooliſh coupling of ſo healthful and ſprightly a 
goddeſs with that little undigeſted belching deity, all 
over bloated by the fume of his liquor) or to cure my 


ſick ſtomach, and for want of fit company. Fer I ſay 


as the ſame Epicurus did, that a man is not fo much 
to regard what he eats, as with whom; and! commend 
Chilo-*, for not engaging himſelf to be at Perianders 
ö In Plutarch's Banquet of the ſeven wiſe Men. 


feaſt 
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feaſt, till he firſt was informed who were to be the 
other gueſts, No diſli is fo acceptable to. me, nor no 
ſauce fo alluring, as that which is extracted from ſo- 
ciety. I think it more wholeſome to eat leſs at a time 
and often: but I deſire to make the moſt of appetite 
and hunger, I would take no pleaſure to be ſtinted in 
the phyfical way to three or four pitiful meals a day. 
Who will aſſure me, that if I have a good appetite in 
the morning, I ſhall have the ſame at ſupper? But 
ef ectally, let us old fellows take the firſt opportunity 
of eating, and leave hopes and prognoſtics to the makers 
of almanacks. The utmoſt fruit of my health is plea- 
ſure ; let us take hold of the firſt that offers. I avoid 
conſtancy in theſe laws of faſting. Whoever defires 
that one form ſhall ſerve him, let him avoid the con- 
tinuing of it: we harden ourſelves in it; our faculties 
are laid aſleep by it; fix months after, you ſhall find 
your ſtomach ſo uſed to it, that all your gain will be 
the loſs of your liberty of doing otherwiſe, but to your 
prejudice. 

I never keep my legs and thighs Rules Ghich he 
warmer in winter than in ſummer z one obſerved with 
ſingle pair of ſilk ſtockings is all: I have . —_— — 
ſuffered myſelf to keep my head warmer * 
for the relief of my rheums, and my belly upon the ac- 
count of my cholic: my diſeaſes were in a few days ha- 
bituated to it, and diſdained my ordinary proviſions. 
I roſe from a ſingle cap to a napkin, and from a napkin- 
cap to a quilted one. The waddings of my doublet 
ſerve only for ſhew ; they ſignify nothing, if I do not add 
a hare's ſkin or that of a yultur, and wear a cap under 
my hat. Follow this gradation, and you will go a fine 
length. I am reſolved to proceed no further, and would 
leave off thoſe too, it I durſt. If you fall into any new 
inconvenience, all this is labour loſt; you are accuſ- 
tomed to it ; ſeek out ſome other way : thus do ſuch 
ruin themſelves, who ſubmit to be fettered, and ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly confined to rules. They are for adding ſome- 


thing more, and ſomething more after that, ſo that 


chere i is no end of 1 it. 
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1 preferences ,, If tor our occupations and pleaſures, 
of dinners to it is much more commodious, as the an- 
ſappers; and cients did, to loſe a dinner, and defer 


oiteragd in his making good cheer, till the hour of re- 


liquor. tirement and repoſe, without breaking 
into the day; and ſo was I formerly uſed to do. For 
health, I ſince by experience find on the contrary, that 
it is better to dine, and that the digeſtion is better per. 
formed waking. I am not very apt to be thirſty, either 
well or ſick, my mouth is indeed apt to be dry, but 
without thirſt ; and commonly I never drink but from 
a deſire that is created by eating, and when I have gone 
a good way in my meal, I drink pretty well for a man 
of the common ſort : in ſummer, and at a hungry meal, 
I not only exceed the limits of Auguſtus, who drank 
Juſt thrice and no more; but not to offend Democrates' 
rule, who forbad that men ſhould ſtop at four times, as 
an uniuckly number, I proceed when need requires to 
the fifth glaſs, in all about three half pints. . For the 
little glaſſes are my favourites; and I love to drink 
them off at once, which other people avoid as indecent, 
I mix my wine moſt commonly with half, ſometimes 
one third/part water; and when I am at home, by an 
ancient cuſtom that my father's phyfician preſcribed 
both to him, and to himſelf, they mix that which is 
deſigned for me in the pantry two or three hours before 
it_is- brought in. It is ſaid, that Cranaus king of Athens 
was the inventer of this cuſtom of daſhing wine with 
water ; whether profitable or no, I have heard diſputed. 
I think it more decent and wholeſome for children to 
drink no wine till after fixteen or eightcen years of age, 
The moſt uſual and common method of living is the 
moſt becoming: all particularity is in my opinion to 
be avoided, ard I would as much hate a German that 
mixed water with his wine, as I would a Frenchman 
who drank it pure. Common cuſtom gives the law in 
thoſe things. 
l I fear a foggy air, and fly from ſmoak, 
regard to air. as from the plague, (the firſt repairs I 
fell upon in my own houſe were the chimnies and privies, 
a com- 
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a common and inſupportable defect in all old build- 
ings) and amongſt the hardſhips of war, reckon the 
choaking duſt, with which we are ſmothered: a whole 
day together. 1 have a free and eaſy reſpiration, and 
my colds for the moſt part go off without offence to the 
lungs, and without a cough. 

The ſevere heat of ſummer is more an yy, could bear 
enemy to me than the cold of winter; very cold wea- 
for, beſides the inconvenience of heat, {Mer better than 
not ſo remediable as cold, and befides N | 
the force with which the ſun- beams dart upon the head, 
their glaring light offends my eyes, ſo that I could not 
now fit at dinner over-againſt a great fire, 

To dull the whiteneſs of paper, in thoſe 18 
times when I was more uſed to read, I long Godt,” Wit 
laid a piece of glaſs upon my book, and apt to be weak- 
found my eyes much relieved by it. I 8 
am to this hour ignorant of the uſe of = 
ſpectacles, and can fee as far as ever I did, or as any 
other perſon, It is true, that in the evening I begin 
to find a little trouble and weakneſs in my ſight, if I 
read; an exerciſe that always ſtrained my eyes, eſpeci- 
ally by night, Here is one ſtep backwards, and a very 
ſenſible one: I ſhall fall back another, from the ſecond 
to the third, and ſo to the fourth, ſo gently, that I 
mall be ſtark blind before I ſhall be ſenſible of the age 
and decay of my ſight: ſo artificially do the fatal ſiſters 
untwiſt the thread of our lives. Yet I doubt that my 
hearing begins to grow thick, and you will ſee T ſhall 
have half loſt it, when I ſhall lay the fault on the 
voices of thoſe that ſpeak to me. The ſoul muſt be 
exceedingly intent to be ſenſible how it ebbs away. My 
walking is quick and firm, and I know not which of the 
two, my mind, or my body, I have moſt to do to keep 
in the ſame ſtate. That preacher is very much my 
friend, that can oblige my attention a whole ſermon 
through. In places of ceremony, where every one's 
countenance is ſo ſtarched, where I have ſeen the ladies 
keep even their eyes ſo fixt, I could never order it ſo, 
that ſome part or other of me did not laſh out; ſo that 

though 


+ 
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though 1 was ſet, I was never ſettled ; as the philo. 
Chryſippus ſopher Chryſippus's * chamber-maid ſaid 
druak in his of her maſter, that he was only drunk in 
*. his legs, for it was his cuſtom to be al. 


ways kicking them about in what place ſoever he ſate, 
and ſhe ſaid it at a time when though the wine made al} 
his companions drunk, he found no alteration in him. 
ſelf at all; the ſame may alſo be ſaid of me from my 
infancy, that I have either folly or quickfilver in my 
feet, ſo much reſtleſſneſs and unſettledneſs there is in 
them wherever they are placed, 


83 It is indecent, beſides the hurt it doth 
greedy in his to one's health, and even to the pleaſure 
. of eating, to eat fo greedily as I do: l 


oft bite my tongue, and ſometimes my fingers for haſte. 
Diogenes meeting a boy eating after that manner, gave 
his tutor a box on the ear. There were men at Rome 
that taught people to chew, as well as to walk, with a 
good grace. I thereby loſe the opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing, which gives ſo ſweet a reliſh to meals, provided 
the table-talk be pleaſant and ſhort. 

its jolement ” There is jealouſy and envy amongſ 
concerning the our pleaſures, they croſs and hinder one 
— ofthe another. Alcibiades, a man well verſed 
7 22 in making good cheer, baniſhed even 
muſic from tables, that it might not diſturb the pleaſure 
of diſcourſe, for a reaſon he had from Plato, viz. that 
it is the cuſtom of vulgar men to call fiddlers and ſinging- 
men to feaſts, for want of good diſcourſe and pleaſant 
talk, with which men of underſtanding know how to 
regale one another. Varro requires this in great enter- 
tainments, perſons of graceful preſence, and agreeable 
converſation, that are neither mute nor rattles; neatneſs 
and delicacy both of place and proviſions, and fair 
weather, A good treat is neither flightly artificial, nor 
a little voluptuous; neither the greateſt captains, nor 
the greateſt philoſophers, have diſdained the uſe and 
ſcience of eating well. My imagination has delivered 
three to my memory, which fortune rendered ſovereignly 


® Diog. Laert, in the life of Chryſppus, lib. vii. 
ſweet 
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ſweet to me upon divers occaſions, in my moſt flourifh- 
ing age. My preſent ſtate excludes me from more. 
For every one, according to the good temper of body 
and mind wherein he then finds himſelf, furniſhes to his 
own uſe a particular grace and liking; I, who but juſt 
crawl upon the earth, hate this inhuman wiſdom, that 
will have us deſpiſe and hate all the culture of body. I 
look upon it to be as unjuſt to hate natural pleaſures, as 
to be too fond of them. Xerxes was fuch a fool that 
when environed with all human pleaſures, he propoſed 
2 reward to him that could find him out a new one; 
and he is not leſs ſo, who denies himſelf any of thoſe 
pleaſures that nature has provided for him. A man 
ſhould neither purſue nor fly, but receive them. I re- 
ceive them I confeſs a little too affectionately and kind- 
ly, and eaſily ſuffer myſelf to follow my natural incli- 
nation, Woe need not exaggerate their vanity, they 
themſelves ſhew it, and make us ſufficiently ſenſible of 
it. Thanks be to our ſickly minds that pall our joys, 
and put us out of taſte with them, as with themſelves, 
they entertain both themſelves and all they receive, one 
while better, and another while worſe, according to 
their inſatiable, vagabond, and variable eſſence. 


Sincerum eft niſi vas, quodcumque infundis, aceſcit . 


All pleaſures ſhun with ſorrow in their train, 
For tainted veſlels ſour what they contain. 


I, who boaſt that I ſo curiouſly and particularly embrace 
the conveniencies of life, find, when I nicely confider 
them, but very little in them more than wind, But 
what? We are all wind throughout ; and moreover, 
the wind itſelf loves to bluſter and ſhift from corner to 
corner more diſcreetly than we, and contents itſelf with 
its proper offices, without defiring ſtability and ſolidity, 

qualities that do not belong to it. 


1 Hor. lib, i, ep. a. ver. 54+ 
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In what rank he The pure pleaſures, as well as the pure 
placed the plea- diſpleaſures of the imagination, ſay ſome; 


fares of the ima» : , 

yr by lege are the greateſt z as was expreſſed by the 
Shad of the: balance of Critolaus “*, It is no wonder; 
body. it makes them to its own liking, and 


cuts what it pleaſes out of the whole cloth; of which I 
every day ſee notable examples, and perhaps to be de- 
fired, But I, who am of a mixt and heavy conſtitu- 
tion, cannot ſnap ſo ſoon at this one fimple object, but 
I negligently ſuffer myſelf to be blindly carried away 
with the preſent pleaſures. of. the general human law, 
IntelleEtually ſenſible, and ſenſibly intellectual. The 
Cyrenaic philoſophers will have it, that as corporeal 
pains, ſo corporeal pleaſures are more powerful, both as 
double, and more juſt, There are ſome, as Ariſtotle 
ſays,, who out of a ſavage kind of ſtupidity pretend to 
diſguſt them: and I know others, who out of ambition 
do the ſame. Why do they not likewiſe forſwear 


breathing? Why do they not live of their own, and 


refuſe light becauſe it ſhines gratis, and coſt them nei- 
ther pains nor invention? Let Mars, Pallas, or Mer- 
cury, afford them their light by which. to ſee, inſtead of 
Venus, Ceres, and Bacchus. Will they not ſeek the 
quadrature of the circle, even in their conjugal em- 
braces.? I hate that we ſhould be enjoined to have our 
minds in the clouds when our bodies are at table; I 
would not have the mind rivetted there, nor that it ſhould 
be roving, but I am willing it ſhould apply itſelf to that 
place, that it ſhould fir, but not lie down there. Ari- 
ſtippus pleaded only for the body, as if we had no foul; 
Zeno ſtickled only for the ſoul, as if we had no body. 
Both of them were in the wrong, Pythagoras, ſay they, 
adhered to a philofophy that was all contemplation ; 
Socrates to one that was all manners and action. Plato 
found out a medium betwixt both; but they only ſay 
fo for talk ſake; for the true mean is found in Socrates ; 

® In my opinion Montaigne here applies this balance to a purpoſe 
very different from that which Critolaus applied it to, if we may judge 
of this balance by what Cicero ſays of it, Tuſc, Quæſt. lib, v. cap. 27- 
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and Plato is more Socratic than Pythagorean, and it 
becomes him better. When I dance, I dance; when 
| ſleep, I fleep. Nay, when I-walk alone in a beautiful 
orchard, if my thoughts are ſome part of the time taken 
up with foreign occurrences,” I call them back again to 
my walk, or to the orchard, to the ſweetneſs of the ſoli- 
tude, and ta myſelf. I | CD 

Nature has with a motherly tenderneſs My | 
obſerved- this, that the . ſhe has en- — ng 
joined us for our neceſſity ſhould be alſo 1915 agreeable 
pleaſant to us, and invites us to them, not under a 1 
only by reaſon, but alſo by appetite : and ty of perform- 
it is injuſtice to pervert her laws. When 8 li 
I ſee both Cæſar and Alexander in the moſt weighty con- . 
cerns of their great buſineſs, ſo fully enjoy human and | 
corporeal pleaſures, I do not ſay that they unbent their 
minds, but ſtrained them higher; ſubjecting thoſe 
violent employments and laborious thoughts by the 
ſtrength of courage, to the cuſtom of common life. 
Wiſe, had they believed that the former was their or- 
dinary, the latter, their extraordinary vocation. We 
are great fools. He has paſt over his life in indolence, 
lay we: I have done nothing to-day. What! have you 
_ WH not lived? It is not only the fundamental, but the 
- WW noft illuſtrious of your occupations. Had I been pur 
1s the management of great affairs, I would have made 
1 Wit ſeen what I could do, Have you known how to me- 
tate, and manage your life? You have performed 
. tte greateſt work of all. For a man to ſhew, and ſet 
himſelf off, nature has no need of fortune; ſhe equally « 
„ ſhews herſelf in all degrees, and behind a curtain, as 
„ Vell as without one. Have you known how to com: 

7 | 
poſe your manners? You have done a great deal 
o more than he who has compoſed books. Have you 
y known how to take repoſe ? You have done more than 
„; be who has taken cities and empires. 

The glorious maſter- piece of man is to vyhat is man's 
know how to live to purpoſe : all-other * true maſter- 
things, viz, to reign, to lay up treaſure, Piece. 

\N | . and 
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and to build, are at the moſt but little appendices, ang 
ſmall props. I take a delight to ſee a general of an ar- 
my at the foot of a breach he intends preſently to af. 
fault, give himſelf up entire and free at dinner, to talk 
and be merry with his friends; and to fee Brutus, when 
heaven and earth conſpired againſt him and the Roman 
liberty, ſtealing ſome hour of the night from his rounds 
to read and abridge Polybius, void of all fear. It is 
for little ſouls, that are cruſhed under the weight of 
affairs, not to know how cleverly to diſengage them- 
ſelves, and not to know how to lay them afide, and take 
them up again. 


Of fortes, pejoraque paſſi, 
Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas. 
Cras ingens iterabimus &quor. 


Brave ſpirits, who with me have felt worſe ſorrow, 
Drink cares away, we'll fail again to-morrow. 


Whether it be in jeſt or earneſt, that the theological 
and Sorbonnical wine, and their feaſts, are turned into a 
proverb, I think it but reaſon, they ſhould dine ſo much 
more commodiouſly and pleaſantly as they have profitably 
and ſeriouſly employed the morning in the excerciſe of 
their ſchools. The conſcience of having well ſpent the 
other hours is the juſt and ſavoury ſauce of tables. The 
ſages lived ſo, and that inimitable emulation for virtue, 
which aſtoniſhes us both in the one and the other Cato, 
that humour of theirs, ſevere even to importunity, is 
thus gently ſubmitted, and made pliant to the laws of 
the human condition, both of Venus and Bacchus; and 
according to the precepts of their ſect, that require the 
perfect wiſe man ſhould be as expert and intelligent in 


Hor. lib, i, ode 7. ver. 30. 
* | | the 
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the uſe of pleaſures, as in all other duties of life. Cui 
cor ſapiat, ei et ſapiat palatus “. 

Relaxation and affability, methinks, g.,....: 4 
wonderfully honour, and beſt become a afability ſpeck- 
great and generous ſoul. Epaminondas did u becoming 


great and gener- 


not think, that to dance, fing, and be intent ous fouls. 
upon play with the boys of his city, dero- 


gated from the honour of his glorious victories, and the 
perfect reformation of manners that was in him. And 


amongſt ſo many admirable actions of Scipio, the grand- 
father, a perſon worthy the opinion of a heavenly extrac- 
tion, there 1s nothing that gives him a greater grace than 
to ſee him indolently and childiſhly trifling, in gathering 
and chuſing ſhells, and playing at quoits upon the ſea- 
ſhore with Lelius : and, if it was foul weather, amuſ- 
ing and pleaſing himſelf in writing comedies, repreſenting 
the meaneſt and moſt popular actions of mankind : and 
while his head was full of that wonderful enterprize of 
Hannibal and Africa, viſiting the ſchools in Sicily, and 
being preſent at the philoſophical lectures, even ſo as to 
attract the blind envy of his enemies at Rome. Nor 1s 
there any thing more remarkable in Socrates, than that, 
old as he was, he found time to learn dancing, and play- 
ing upon inſtruments, and thought it well ſpent z never- 
theleſs, this very man was ſeen in extaſy ſtanding upon 
his feet a whole day and a night together in the preſence 
of all the Grecian army, ſurpriſed and tranſported with 
ſome profound thought. He was the firſt, who among 
ſo many valiant men of the army, ran to the relief of 
Alcibiades, overpowered by the enemy, ſcreened him 
with his own body, and diſengaged him from the crowd 
by abſolute force of arms. It was he who, in the De- 
lan battle relieved and ſaved Xenophon, when diſmount - 


Cicero de Finibus, Bon, et Mal, lib, ii, cap. g. 
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ed from his horſe; and who, amongſt all the people of 
Athens, enraged as he was at ſo unworthy a ſpectacle, 
firſt preſented himſelf to reſcue Theramenes, whom the 
thirty tyrants were dragging to execution by theit 
guards; and defiſted not from his bold enterprize, but at 
the remonſtrance of Theramenes himſelf, though he was 
only followed by two more in all. He has been ſeen, when 
courted by a beauty, with whom he was deeply in love, 
yet maintain a ſevere abſtinence in time of need. He has 
been ſeen continually to go to the war, and with his bare 
feet to travel upon the ice; to wear the ſame garb winter 
and ſummer ; to ſurpaſs all his companions in bearing 
hardſhips; and to cat no more at a' feaſt, than at his 
own private dinner. He was known 27 years together 
to endure hunger, poverty, the untractableneſs of his 
children, and the ſcratches of his wife, with the lame 
countenance ; and in the end calumny, tyranny, m— 
priſonment, fetters, and poiſon. But was that man 
invited to drink bumpers by any rule of civility ? He 


was alſo the man of the army to whom the advantage. 


of it remained. And he never refuſed to play at cob- 
nut, nor to ride the hobby-horſe with the boys, and it 
became him well; for all actions, ſays philoſophy, 
equally become, and equally honour a wiſe man, We 

have enough wherewith to do it, and we ought never 
to be weary of repreſenting the image of this great man 
in all the patterns and forms of perfection. There are 
very few examples of life full and pure, and we wrong 
our inſtruction to propoſe to ourſelves every day, ſuch 
as are weak and imperfect, ſcarce good for any one ſer- 
vice, and ſuch as draw us rather back, and that are rather 
corrupters than correctors of manners. The people de. 
ceive themſelves; a man goes much more eaſily indeed 
by the ends, where the extremity ſerves for a bound, a 
ſtop, and a guide, than by the middle way, which is 
large and open, and more according to art thah nature; 
but much leſs nobly and commendably. 


. : 4's i Magnari- 
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Magnanimity conſiſts not ſo much in What diſcovers 
* : rhe greatneſs 
mounting and in proceeding forward, as of afoul. 
in knowing how togovern and circumſcribe 
itſelf. It takes every thing for great, that is enough; 


and demonſtrates itſelf better in moderate, than eminent 


things. There is nothing ſo handſome and lawful, as 


well and duly to act the part of the man ; nor any ſcience 
ſo difficult, as to know how to live; and of all our infir- 
mities, it is the moſt ſavage, to deſpiſe our being. 
Whoever has a mind to ſend his ſoul 
abroad, when the body is ill at eaſe, to 4 - a 
preſerve | it from the contagion, let him do 8 3 
it if he can: but otherwiſe on the contrary, to taſtethem with 
jet the ſouls favour and aſſiſt the body, and Moderation. 
not refuſe to participate of its natural plea- 
ſures, and with a conjugal complacency ; uſing whoever, 
if it be a wiſe ſoul, moderation, leſt by indiſcretion they 
ſhould be confounded with vexation. Intemperance is 
the beſt of pleaſure, and temperance is not its ſcourge, 
but rather its ſeaſoning. Eudoxus *, who therein eſta- 
bliſhed the ſovereign good, and his ; companions, who ſet. 
ſo high a value upon it, taſted it in its moſt charming 
ſweetneſs by the means of temperance, which in them 
was ſingular and exemplary +. 
L enjoin my ſoul to Jook upon pain and no de ought 
pleaſure with an eye equally regulated and to behave with 


regard bath to 
ſtedfaſt; Eodem enim vitio eff fue io animi in 8 


letitia, quo in dolore contrattio f; ** the pfleaſure, 

« overflowing of the heart in mirth, is as 

« bad as the contracting of it in ſorrow;“ but on the one 
gaily, and on the other gravely, and as far as it is able, 


* As Diog. Leart. arms i in the life of Eudoxus (lib. viii. 5 88) on the 
report of Nicomachus, the ſon of Ariſtotle, 

+ Arittotle poſitively ſays that Eudoxus was diſtinguiſhed by his ex- 
traordinary temperance. Moral. ad Nicomachum, lib. x. cap · 3. 

I Cicero Tuic, lib, iv. cap. 31. 
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to be as careful to extinguiſh the one, as to extend the 
other. The judging rightly of good, brings along with 
it the judging ſoundly of evil. Pain has ſomething not 
to be avoided in its tender beginning, and pleaſure has 
ſomething that may be avoided in its exceſſive end. 
Plato couples them together f, and will have it that it 
ſhould be equally the office of fortitude to fight againſt 
pain, and againft the immoderate and charming blan- 
diſhments of pleaſure, They are two fountains, from 
which whoever draws, when and as much as he needs, 
whether city, man, or beaſt, is very happy. The firſt 
is to be taken phyſically, and upon neceſſity more ſpar- 
ingly ; the other for thirſt, but not to drunkenneſs, 
Pain, - pleaſure, love, and hatred, are the firſt things 
that a child is ſenſible of; if when his reaſon comes they 


are applied to it, that is virtue, 


Pe J have. a dictionary to my myſelf, I 
— — 3 —＋ ſquander away my time when it is ill and 
of life. uncaſy ; but when it is good, I will not 

ſquander it away. I run it over again, and 
ſtick to it ; a man muſt run over the ill, and ſettle upon 
the good. This ordinary phraſe of paſtime, and paſſing 
away the time, repreſents the cuſtom of thoſe wile peo» 
ple, who think they cannot fare better than to let life 
run on and ſlide away, to paſs it over, to kill it, and as much 
as they can, to take no notice of it, and to ſteal from it, 
as a thing of a troubleſome and contemptible quality. 
But I know it to be another kind of thing, and find it 
both valuable and commodious, even in its lateſt decay, 
wherein I now enjoy it: and nature has delivered it into 
our hands in ſuch and ſo favourable circumſtances, that 
we need only thank ourſelves if it be troubleſome to us, or 
flide unprofitable away. Stulti vita ingrata eſt, trepida 
eſt, tota in futurum fertur ; „ the life of a fool is un- 
tc eaſy, timorous, and wholly bent upon futurity,” Ne: 


1 In his Dialogue of the Laws, lib, i, p. 646 
SENECA, Cpilt, 7 5, | N 
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vertheleſs, I compoſe myſelf to loſe mine without regret, 
but yet as a thing that 1s periſhable by its condition, not 
that it is troubleſome or uneaſy to me. Neither does it 
properly well become any, to welcome death, excepting 
ſuch as are fond of life. There is good huſbandry in 
enjoying it. I enjoy it double to what others do; for 
the meaſure of the fruition depends more or leſs upon our 


application of it. Now, eſpecially, that I perceive mine 


to be ſo ſhort in time, I am inclined to extend it in weight: 
Iwill ſtop the quickneſs of its flight“, by the ſuadenneſs 
of my graſping it : and by the vigour of ufing it, make 
myſelf amends for the haſte in which it runs away, By 
how much the poſſeſſion of life is more ſhort, I muſt take 
the deeper and the fuller hold of it. Others are ſenfible 
of the ſweetneſs of contentment, and of proſperity ; 1 feel 
it too, as well as they, but not as it ſlides and paſſes by; 
for a man ought to ſtudy, taſte, and ruminate upon it, 
to render due thanks for it to him that grants it to us, 
They enjoy the other pleaſures as they do that of fleep, 
the without knowing them; and to end, that even fleepitſelf 
ſhould not ſo ſtupidly paſs me unnoticed, I have formerly 
cauſed myſelf to be diſturbed in it, to the end that I might 


take a view of it. I ponder with myſelf upon contentment; 
I do not ſkim over it, but found it, and bend my reaſon, 


now grown perverſe and diſguſted, to recover it. Do J 
find myſelf in any calm fituation ? Is there any plea- 
ſure that tickles me? I do not ſuffer it to cheat my 


* This perhaps furniſhed the hint for the following merry French 
catch, VIZ, | 


Plus inconſtant que I'Onde et la Nuage, 
Le Temps s'enfuit: pourquoi le regretter ?. 
Malert la pente volage 
Que l'oblige a nous quitter, 
En faire l'uſage c'eſt Varreter; 
— Goutons mille douceurs ; 
Et f la vie eſt un paſſage, | 
Sur ce paſſage au moins ſemons des fleurs. 


F f 3 | | ſenſes, 


— 
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ſenſes. I aſſociate my ſoul to it, not to be abſorbed in 
it, but to take delight in it; not to loſe itſelf, but to find 
itſelf in it; and I employ it on its part to view itſelf in 
this proſperous ellate, to weigh, eſteem, and amplity 
its happineſs. It computes how much it ſtands indebted 
to almighty God that its conſcience, and other inteſtine 
paſſions are at reſt, that the body is in its natural diſpo- 
ſition, orderly and competently enjoying the delicate and 
flattering functions, by which he is graciouſly pleaſed 
to recompenſe the ſufferings wherewith his juſtice in its 
turn ſcourges us. How great a benefit is it to man to 
have is ſou! ſo ſeated, that which way ſoever ſhe turns 
her eye, the heaven is calm about her ? No defire, no 
fear or doubt, that troubles its aſpect, nor any difficulty 
paſt, preſent, or to come, which his imagination may 
not paſs over, without offi-nce. This confideration de- 
rives great luſtre from the compariſon of different condi- 
tions; and therefore it is, that I propoſe to myſelf in a 
thouſand faces, thoſe whom fortune, or their own error, 
torments and carries away z and moreover thoſe, who 
more like to me, ſo negligently and careleſly receive their 
good fortune, They are men who paſs away their time 
indeed, they run over the preſent, and that which they 
poſlets, to give themſelves up to hope, and to the ſha- 
cows and vain images, which fancy places before them, 


Morte obitd quales fama eſt volitare Auras, 
Aut que ſopitos deludunt ſomnia ſenſus *. 


Such forms they ſay as dead men's ſpirits have, 
Or which in dreams our drowſy ſenſe deceive. 


and which laben and prolong their flight, according as 
they are Ferne. The fruit and aim of their purſuit is 


* ZEncid. lib. x. ver. ar- 
N ; to 
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to purſue; as Alexander ſaid, that the end of his la- 
bour, was to labour. 


Nil aftum credens cum quid ſupereſſet agendum +, 
| 


Thinking nought done, if ought was left to do, 


For my part therefore I love life, and cultivate it, ſuch 
as it has pleaſed God to beſtow upon us ; I do not offer 
to wiſh it had no neceſſity of eating and drinking; and 
I would think my offence as inexcuſable, to wiſh it had 
been double to what it is. Sapiens divitiarum naturalium 
guefitor acerrimus ; © a wiſe man hunts ſharply after 
ce natural riches.” Nor that we ſhould ſupport our 
ſelves by putting only a little of that drug into our 
mouths by which Epimenides took away his appetite, 
and kept himſelf alive; nor that a man ſhould ſtupidly 
produce children, with his fingers or heels, but rather 
with reverence I ſpeak it, that he might voluptuouſly 
produce them with his fingers and heels; nor that the 
body ſhould be without defire, and void of delight. 
Theſe are ungrateful and wicked complaints. I accept 
kindly and gratefully, what nature has done for me; am 
well pleaſed with it, and proud of it. A man does 
wrong to the great and almighty Giver of all things, 
to refuſe, diſannul, or disfigure his gift; he has made 
every thing well. Omnia que ſecundum naturam ſunt eſti- 
matione digna ſunt \ ; ©* all things that are according to 
cc nature are worthy of eſteem.” 
Of philoſophical opinions, I more ;, 4:6 urfs 

willingly embrace thoſe that are moſt like his deport- 
ſolid, that is to ſay, the moſt humane, ment. 


+ Lucan. lib. ii. ver. 657. The poet ſpeaks here of Cæſar, who was 
altogether as active and indefatigable as Alexander. 

Seneca, epiſt. 119. $ Cicero de Finib. lib. iii. c. 6. We find 
the ſenſe here to be the ſame, though not the very words as quoted by 
Montaigne, | 


Ff 4 and 
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and moſt our own : my diſcourſes, are ſuitable to my 
manners, low and humble : philoſophy brings forth 
a child to my liking, when it puts itſelf upon its ergo's, 
to prove that it is a ſavage alliance to match divine 
with earthly, rational with irrational, ſevere with in- 
dulgent, and the honeſt with diſhoneſt ; that plea- 
ſure is a brutiſh quality, unworthy to be taſted by a 
wiſe man; that the ſole pleaſure which he extracts from 
the enjoyment of a fair young wife, is the pleaſure of 
his conſcience to perform an action according to order: 
as to put on his boots for a profitable journey. Oh, 
that his followers had no more right, nor nerves, nor 
Juice, in getting their wives maidenheads, than there is 
in his lectures. | 
This is not what Socrates ſays, who 
CIO is both his maſter and ours. He values, 
Jue, though it is as he ought, bodily pleaſure, but he Pre- 
1 fers that of the mind, as having more 
force, conſtancy, facility, variety, and 
dignity. This according to him goes by no means 
alone, he is not ſo fantaſtic, but only it goes firſt. 
Temperance in him is the moderatrix, not the adverſary 
of pleaſures. Nature is a gentle guide, but not more 
gentle, than prudent and juſt. Intrandum eſt in rerum 
naturam, et penitus quid ea poſtulet, pervidendum ; © a 
„man mult ſearch into the nature of things, and ex- 
« amine throughly what ſhe requires.“ I every where 
ſearch for the print of her foot, but we have confound- 
ed it with artificial traces. That ſovereign Academic 
and Peripatetic good, which is to live according to na- 
ture, becomes by this means hard to limit and explain: 
and that of the Stoics, bordering upon it, which is to 
conſent to nature. Is it not an error to eſteem any 
action leſs worthy, becauſe they are neceflary? Yet 


they ſhall not beat it out of my head, that it is not a 


ſuitable marriage of pleaſure with neceſfity, to which 


+ Cicero de Fin. lib, v. cap, 7 
5 
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ſays an ancient, the gods always conſent, To what 
end do we diſmember by divorce, a fabric connected 
by ſo mutual and fraternal a correſpondence : let us, on 
the contrary renew it by mutual offices, let the mind 
rouze and quicken the dulneſs of the body, and the 
body ſtop and fix the levity of the ſoul, Qui velut 
ſummum bonum, laudat anime naturam, et tanquam ma- 
lum, naturam carms accuſat, profelto et animam carnali- 
ter appetit, et carnem carnaliter fugit, quoniam id vani- 
tate ſentit humand, non veritate divind*; „ he who 
« commends the nature of the ſoul as the ſupreme 
« good, and accuſes the nature of the fleſh as evil, 
c does certainly both carnally affect the ſoul, and car- 
« nally flies the fleſh, becauſe he is poſſeſſed by ſuch 
&« belief through human vanity, and not by divine 
6e truth.” In this preſent that God has made us, there 
is nothing unworthy our care ; we are ſtrictly account- 
able for it. And it is no flight commiſſion to man, 
to conduct man according to his condition. It is ex- 
preſs, ſimple, and the principal of all; and the Creator 
has ſeriouſly and ſeverely enjoined it. Authority has 
alone the power to work upon common underſtand- 
ings, and is of more weight in a foreign language, and 
therefore let us again charge with it in this place. Stul- 
titiæ proprium quis non dixerit, ignave, et contumaciler 
facere que facienda ſunt ; et aliò corpus impellere, aliò 
animum, diſtrahique inter diver/iſſimos motus ? © who 
will not ſay, that it is the property of folly, ſlothfully 
« and contumaciouſly to perform what is to be done, 
« and to bend the body one way, and the mind an- 
« other, ſo as to be diſtracted betwixt the moſt dit- 
% ferent motions?” Which to make apparent, let 
any one ſome day tell you what whimſies and imagina- 
tions he puts into his own pate, and upon the account. 
of which he diverted his thoughts from a good meal, 


 * Avg. de Civitate Dei, lib. xiv. cap» 5. where he has a view properly 
to the Manichees, who held the fleſh and the body to be the production 
of the-evil principle. F d iec. epiſt. 74. - . 


and 
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and complained of the time he ſpends in eating : you 
will find there is nothiug fo inſipid in all the diſhes at 
Jour, table, as this fine talk of his, (for generally we 
ad better ſleep than wake to the purpoſe we do:) 
and that his diſcourſes and notions are not ſo good as 
your fricaſſee. Though they were the raptures of. Ar- 
chimedes himſelf, what were they worth? I do not here 
ſpeak of, nor mix with the rabble of us ordinary men, 
and the vanity of the thoughts and defires that divert 
us, thoſe venerable ſouls, elevated by the ardour of de- 
votion and religion, to a conſtant, and conſcientious 
meditation of divine things, who, by a lively endea- 
your, and vehement hope, having a foretaſte of the 


eternal nouriſhment, the final aim, and the laſt ſtop of 


Chriſtian defires, the ſole, conſtant, ard incorruptible 
pleaſure, diſdain all regard to our beggarly, frothy, and 
ambiguous conveniencics, and eaſily reſign to the body 
the care and uſe of ſenſual and temporal food. It is a 
privileged ſtudy. I have ever amongſt us obſerved ſu— 
perceleitial opinions, and ſubterranean manners to be of 
fingular accord. 
The folly of Eſop, that great man, ſaw his maſ- 
that man who ter Piſs as he walked: “ what,” faid 
aſpires to be he, © muſt we dung too as we run?“ 
poove what Leet us manage our time as well as we 
can, there wi! yet remain a great deal 

that will be idle, and ill employed. The mind has 
not other hours enough by its choice, wherein to do 
its buſineſs, without diſaſſociating itſelf from the body, 
in that little ſpace it requires for its neceffity. They 
aim to put themſelves out of themſelves, and to 
eſcape from beipg men. What folly in this! Inſtead 
of transforming themſelves into angels, they transform 
themſelves into beaſts, and inſtead of elevating them- 
ſelves they fink. Theſe tranſcendent humours affright 
me, like places that are high and inacceſſible : and 
nothing is hard for me to digeſt in the life of So- 
crates but his. ecſtafies d communication with dz- 
mons, Nothing is ſo human in Plato as that for mr 
they 
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they ſay he was called divine. And of our ſciences, thoſe 
ſeem to be the moſt terreſtrial and low that are higheſt 
mounted. I find nothing ſo humble and mortal in the 
life of Alexander as his fancies about his iminortalization, 
Philotas pleaſantly jeered him in his anſwer. He con- 


gratulated him by letter upon the oracle of Jupiter Am- 


mon's having placed him amongſt the Gods; “ for thy 
« ſake I am glad of it,“ ſaid he, but the men are to be 
« pitied,“ who are to live with a man, and to obey him, 
who exceeds, and is not contented with the meaſure of 
a man. Dits te minorem quod geris, imperas * ; * be- 
C cauſe thou carrieſt thyſelf lower than the gods, thou 
« doſt command men.” The pretty inſcription where- 
with the Athenians honoured the entry of Pompey into 
their city is conformable to my ſenſe, 


D'autant es tu dieu, comme 
Tu te recognois bomme 9. 


So-much thou haſt of deity 
As thou doſt own of man in thee. 


It is abſolute, and as it were, a divine perfection, for a 
man to know how to enjoy his being, as he ought. We 
ſeek other conditions, by reaſon we do not underſtand the 
uſe of our own; and go out of ourſelves, for want of 
knowing what we do. It is to much purpoſe to go upon 
ſtilts, for when upon ſtilts, we muſt yet walk with our 
legs : and when ſeated upon the moſt elevated throne 
in the world, we are but ſeated upon our breech. The 
faireſt lives, in my opinion, are thoſe which regularly 
accommodate themſelves to the common and human mo- 
del: yet without miracle, and without extravagance. 
but old age ſtands a little in need of more tender treat- 
ment. Let us recommend it to God, the protector of health 
and wiſdom, but yet let it be gay and lociable : 


* Hor. lib. iii. ode 6, ver. 5. + In the life of Pompey, by Plu- 
tarch, chap. 2. 


Frut 
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Frui paratis et valido mibi 
Latce dones, et precor integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem ſenedtam 
Degere, nec cythara carentem f. 


Grant this Apollo, and I aſk no more, 

A mind to uſe my preſent ſtore 

With health and life, but not ſo long 

As brings contempt, and cramps my ſong. 


+ Horace, lib. i. ode 31. ver. 17, &c. 


The End of the Third and laſt Book of 
MoxTAIGNE's EsSAYs. 
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APPENDIX: 


Containing Six Letters from MonTarGneg, which 
never appeared before in any Edition of his 
Ess avs, nor any where elſe, except in a ſmall 
Collection, now extremely ſcarce, which Mox- 
TAIGNE of N with the Royal abun Os at 
Paris, A. D. 1571. 


CET TER E: 


An Intro duttien of BotTia's Tranſlation of XENOPHON'S 
TIrge, iniituled Ogconomy ; To mon/ieur DE Lansac, 
Knight of the King's Order, a Member of his Privy Coun- 
cal, Superintendant of his Finances, and Captain of the 
Hundred Gentiemen of his Houſbold. 


SIR, 


Send you Xenophon's oeconomy tranſlated into French 
by the late Monſieur de la Boetia, a preſent which I 
thought very proper for you, not only for its coming in 
the firſt place, as you know, from the hand of a perſon 
of diſtinction, a very great man both in war and peace; 
but for having taken its ſecond form from that perſon, _ 
whom I am certain you both loved and eſteemed as long 
as he lived, This treatiſe will be a conſtant inducement 
to the continuance of your favourable opinion and good- 
will to his name and memory. And I will be bold to lay 
that you need not fear the making any addition to your 
regard for him ſince as you took a liking to him only 
from the public teſtimonies of his character, it is incum- 
bent on me to aſſure you that he had ſo many degrees of 
ability beyond common fame, that you are very {ar from 
knowing him thoroughly. He did me the honour, which 
I rank with the greateſt bleſſings of my fortune, to form 
ſo ſtrict and cloſe a connection of friendſhip with me, 
that unleſs my fight at any time failed me, there ws not 
a vials, 
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a biaſs, motive, or ſpring in his ſoul, which I could nat 
diſcern and judge of. But without offence to the truth, 
he was, take him altogether, ſo wonderful a man, that 
leſt my word ſhould not be taken for any thing, if I once 
tranſgreſs the bounds of probability, I am forced in ſpeak- 
ing of him to conſtrain and contract myſelf ſhort of the 
extent of what | know of him. And for this time, fir, I 
ſhall barely content myſelf with intreating you, for the 
honour and veneration which you owe to the truth, to 
believe and teſtify that our Guyenne never ſaw his fellow 
amongſt the gentlemen of his robe. In hopes therefore, 
that you render him that which 1s moſt juſtly due to 
him, and with a view to keep him freſh in your memory, 
I preſent you this book, which at the ſame time will ſatiſ- 
fy you on my part, that had not my inſufficiency Jaid 
me under an expreſs prohibition to do it, I would have 
been as ready to preſent you with ſomething of my own, 
as an acknowledgement of the obligations which I am 
under to you, and of that favour and friendſhip which 
you have for a long time ſhewn to our family. But, fir, 
for want of better coin I offer you in payment the ſincereſt 
tender of my humble ſervice, 


Sir, I beg God to protect you, and am 
Your obedient ſervant, 
MichAkl DE MonTAlcNE, 


Li. 3 the 


An Introduction of BotTIA's Tranſlation of PLUTARCH's 
Rules of Marriage. A Monſieur Monſieur Ds MEsMEs, 
Lord DoE Roissy erf DE MaAL-asSIZE, @ member of the 
King's Privy Council. 
Six 
T is one of the moſt remarkable follies which men are 
guilty of, to exert the whole force of their underſtand- 


ing to give a ſhack and an overthrow to opinions, that 
are commonly received, and ſuch too as yield us fatisfac- 
tion and content, For whereas every thing under heaven 
employs the means and inftryments with which _ 

5 R as 
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has funiſhed it, for the ornament and convenicency of 
its being, theſe men, that they may ſeem to be of a more 
gay and ſprightly diſpoſition, not capable of admitting 


and entertaining any thing but what has been a thouſand 


times touched and poiſed in the niceſt balance of reaſon, 
ſhake their minds out of a calm and eaſy fituation for 
the ſake of poſſeſſing them, after a Jong enquiry, with 
doubt, uneaſineſs, and fluctuation, It is not without 
reaſon that childhood and fimplicity have been ſo much 
recommended by truth itſelf. For my part, I had ra- 
ther be more at my eaſe, with leſs ability; more content= 
ed, with' leſs underſtanding. Therefore, fir, though 
the men of moſt refined parts laugh at our concern for 
what may paſs in the world after we are departed from 
it, as if the ſoul when lodged elſewhere had no longer 
any feeling for things below, yet I think it is a great 
comfort with reſpect to the frailty and ſhort ſpace of this 
life, to think that it is capable of being ſtrengthened and 
prolonged by fame and reputation ; and I moſt heartily 
give into ſo pleaſant and favourable an opinion, which 
Is ianate in us, without a curious enquiry into the how or 
the wherefore, From hence it is, that as I loved no 
mortal ſo well as M. de la Boctia, the greateſt man of this 
age in my opinion, I would think it a groſs failure of my 
duty if I wittingly ſuffered a character ſo fragrant and ſo 
worthy of recommendation as his to vaniſh and flip out of 
my remembrance, and if I did notupon that ſcore attempt 
to revive and raiſe him again to life, I believe that he 
is ſenſible of it in ſome meaſure, and that theſe efforts of 
mine affect and pleaſe him. In truth, he full lodges in 
my breaſt ſo entire and fo lively that I cannot think him 
ſo deeply under ground, nor fo totally removed from our 
correſpondence. ' Now, fir, becauſe every freſh diſcovery 
which I make of his perſon and character is as multiplica- 
tion of this ſecond life of his, and becauſe his name is 
ennobled and honoured from the place that receives it, 
it is incumbent on me not only to cauſe it to be propagat- 
ed to the utmoſt of my power, but alſo to recommend it 
to the care of perſons of honour and virtue, in the 
number whereof you have ſo high a ſtation, RR 
„5 pie order 
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order to afford you an opportunity of receiving this new 
gueſt, and giving him a good welcome, I choſe to 
preſent you with this ſmall work, not for any ſervice 
that you may reap from it, being very ſure that you have 
no need of an interpreter, to converſe with Plutarch and 
his companions; but it is poſſible that madame de Roiſſy, 
when ſhe ſees the decorum in her houſhold, and your 
od harmony repreſented to the life, will be well 
pleaſed to find her natural diſpoſition, not only to have 
attained to, but even to have ſurmounted what the wiſeſt 
philoſophers have been able to conceive of the duty and 
laws of marriage. And in all caſes, I ſhall ever eſteem 
it an honour if it lies in my power, to do any thing that 
may give you or yours a pleaſure ; ſuch is my obligation 
to ſerve you, 

Sir, I pray God to give you a life long and happy, 
being | 3 
en Your humble ſervant, 

Ignc, 
April 30, 1570. MichAkL DE MoNTAIGNE, 


———— 


— 


LETTER MI. 


Printed before Bog T1A's Tranſlation of PIVTARen's Lei- 
ter of Conjolation to bis Wife, and inſcribed by Mox- 


TAIGNE, 


— ——_—_ 


To Madamoiſelle pe MoxTAIGNE, my Wife. 


OU know, wife, very well, that according to the 

faſhion of the fine gentlemen now a-days, you 
are not to expect to be ſtil] courted and careſſed. For 
they ſay, that a man of parts may indeed take a wo- 
man, but that he is a fool if he marry her. Let them 
ſay as they liſt; for my own part, I keep to the plain 
faſhion of old age, of which I now and then wear the 
beard. And in truth novelty is ſo expenſive even now 
to this poor ſtate (and yet I know not whether it may not 
ſtill rife higher) that in all caſes and places I waſh my 
hands of it, Let you and I, wife, live after 3 wr 

rench 
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French way. You may remember how that dear brother 
and inſeperable companion of mine, M. de la Boetia, did 
on his death-bed give me his papers and books, which were 
afterwards my moſt favourite furniture. I neither deſire 
nor deſerve that they ſhould be applied ſolely to my own 
uſe, For this reaſon I have reſolved to give ſome of them 
to my friends, And, becauſe I think I have none 
more intimate than yourſelf, I ſend you his French tranſ- 
lation of Plutarch's Letter of Conſolation to his Wife, 
being very ſorry, that fortune has rendered this ſo ſuit- 
able a preſent for you, and that though you have had no 
child but one daughter, after long expectation, when 
we had been married four years, you were forced to part 
with her in the ſecond year of her age. But I leave it 
to Plutarch to conſole you, and to admoniſh you of 
your duty in this caſe, defiring that you would for my 
fake give him credit: for he will diſcover my intentions 
to you, and what may be urged upon this head, much 
better than I can. To conclude, wite, I earneſtly re- 
commend myſelt to your favour, and pray God to pre- 
ſerve you, I am 


n Your good huſband, 
Sept. 10, 1570, — 


MicnAtL DE MoNrTAIGNE. 


LETTER IV. 
Printed before ſome Latin verſes of STEPHEN DE LABOETIA! 


To Monſeigneur, Monſieur de Þ Hoſpital, chancellor of 
France. 


Monst1GNEUR, 

HAVE a notion that ſuch gentlemen as you, to 
whom fortune and the reaſon of things have com- 

mitted the adminiſtration of the public affairs, are not 

more curious in any enquiry, than how you may attain 
Vor. III. G g | to 
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to the knowledge of the men in your offices ; for there 
1s ſcarce any community ſo barren, but it has men 
enough in it for the commodious diſcharge of all its 
functions, provided its department and juriſdiction can 
be juſtly laid out. And when that point is once gained, 
there would be nothing remaining to hinder the perfect 
compoſition of a ſtate. Now the more defirable this is, 
the more difficult it 13, foraſmuch as neither your eyes 
can ſee ſo far, as to try and chuſe in fo great and fo dif- 
fuſe a multitude, nor can they penetrate to the bottom of 
men's hearts, to diſcover their intentions and their con- 
ſciences, the chief articles to be confidered ; fo that there 
. was never yet any eſtabliſhment ever ſo good, in which 
we have not often obſerved the miſtake of fuch allot- 
ment and election. And in thoſe, where ignorance and 
malice, diſhmulation, bribery, intrigues, and violence 
carry the point, if any election is made meritoriouſly, 
it is undoubtedly to be aſcribed to fortune, which by the 
inconſtancy of its various turns happened this one time 
to fall into the train of reaſon. This conſideration, Sir, 
has often been my comfort, knowing M. Stephen de h 
Boetia, one of the moſt proper and neceſſary men for the 
chief offices in France, to have lived all his days unem- 
ployed and neglected by his own fire- ſide, to the great 
damage of the commonweal ; for as to his own part ! 
muſt tell you, fir, that he ſo abounded in thoſe poſſeſſions 
and treaſures which defy fortune, that never was any 
man more ſatisfied or more contented. I know indeed 
that he was advanced to thoſe dignities of his neighbour- 
hood, which are reckoned great ; and I know moreover 
thatnever was any man better qualified for them, and that 
at thirty-two years of age, when hedied, he had acquired 
greater reputation in that claſs than any of his prede- 
ceſſors. But ſurely it is unreaſonable to let a man who 
would make a good officer, remain a common folder, 
and to employ thoſe in mean offices who would act well 
in the chief. The truth is, that his abilities were not 


employed to the beſt advantage, nor ſufficiently exerted; 


ſo that over and above his office, he had a ſurplus of 
| great 


great talents that were idle and unprofitable, which 
might have been of ſetvice to the public affairs, and an 
honour to himſelf. But, fir, fince ke was ſo backward 
to puſh himſelf into the grande monde, it not being the 
lot of virtue and ambition to lodge in one breaſt; and as 
he lived in times ſo ſtupid or fo full of envy, that he 
could not poffibly have any aſſiſtance from another's teſti- 
mony of him, I long prodig1ouſly, that at leaſt his me- 
mory, which alone muſt now and ever lay claim to the 
offices of our friendſhip, may receive the reward of his 
merit, and that it may have a place in the reeommen- 
dation of perſons of honour and virtue, For this rea- 
ſon, fir, I was defirous of bringing him to light, and 
preſenting him to you by theſe few Latin verſes that he 
has left behind him. Quite contrary to the maſon who 
exhibits the gayeſt part of his edifice towards the ſtreet, 
and to the mercer who makes a ſhew and parade of the 
ficheſt ſample of his goods, the things moſt to be prized. 
in my friend, the very juice and marrow of his merit, 
went away with him, and we have nothing left of him 
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a but the bark and the leaves. The man who is capable 
e of diſplaying the well regulated ſallies of his imagina- 
. tion, his piety, his virtue, his juſtice, the vivacity of 
i his temper, the weight and ſolidity of his judgment, 
[ the ſublimity of his conceptions, ſo far exalted above 
1s thoſe of the vulgar, his learning, the gracefullneſs that 
I uſually accompanied all his actions, the tender love 
d which he had for his wretched country, and his mortal 
[- and avowed averſion to every vice, but eſpecially to 
cr that baſe traffick which is ſcreened under the honourable 
at name of juſtice, would certainly kindle a fingular af. 
ld fection for him in the breaſt of all good men, mixed 
e- with a wonderful regret for the loſs of him. But, fir, 
10 W this is ſo far out of my power, that he never had a 


, thought of leaving any evidence to poſterity of the fruit 
ell of his ſtudies, and nothing remains thereof but what he 
ot W wrote now and then to paſs away the time. Be this as 
dit will, I intreat you, fir, to receive him with a good 
of countenance; and as we often judge of the greater by 
-al the leſs, and as the very paſtimes of great men give an 
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honourable idea to the clear ſighted, of the ſource from 
which they ſpring, I hope you will by this work of his 
riſe to the knowledge of himſelf, and by conſequence love 
and embrace his name and memory. In ſo doing, fir, 
you will but render an equivalent to the very ſettled o- 
pinion which he had of your virtue, and alſo accompliſh 
what he exceedingly longed for whilſt he lived. For there 
was not a man in the world, in whoſe acquaintance and 
friendſhip he thought himſelf more happy than in yours, 
But if any one takes it ill that I make fo bold with other 
people's concerns, I muſt tel] him, that never was any 
thing more exactly written or delivered in the ſchools of 
the philoſophers, concerning the prerogatives and duties 
of ſacred friendſhip than what was the practice betwixt 
this perſonage and me. For the reſt, fir, this trivial 
preſent, like killing two birds with one ſtone, will ſerve, 
if you pleaſe, to ſhew you the honour and veneration in 
which I hold your abilities, and fingular inherent quali- 
ties; for as to ſuch as are external and fortuitous, it is 
not my fancy to bring them into the accompt. 

Sir, I pray God to grant you very happy long life. 


Montaigne. Your obedient humble ſervant, 
April 30, 1570. 


MickakL DE MONT AIGNE, 


- — 
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LEFT TEN 


Or rather an extradt of a letter, which  Monfieur the coun- 
ſellor DER MonTaAiGNE, rote to bis father Monſeigneur 
DE MonTAIGNE, containing ſome purticulars which he ob- 
ſerved, of the fickneſs and death of the late M. DE LA 
BoeTIaA. 


A S to his laſt words, if a good account of them is 
to be expected from any hand, it is undoubtedly 
from mine; not only becauſe all the time of his fickpels, 
he was not ſo fond of converſing, with any-body as with | 
me, but alſo becauſe, ſuch was the ſingular and „ 
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love we bore to one another, that I had a moſt certain 
knowledge of his defigns, opinions, and temper, all his 
life-time, as much no doubt as it was poſſible for any 
one man to know of another, and becauſe I knew them 
to be ſublime, virtuous, determinate, and withal won- 
derful : I foreſaw, that if his diſtemper would give him 
ſtrength to expreſs himſelf, nothing would come from 
his lips but what was great, and very worthy of imita- 
tion; therefore I gave the utmoſt attention to it, It is 
true, monſeigneur, that as my memory is very ſhort and 
moreover bewildered by the trouble of my mind for ſo 
heavy and important a loſs, it is impoſſible but I may 
have forgot many things which I could wiſh were known; 
but as for thoſe which 1 recolle&, I will ſend you them 
with the ſtricteſt regard to truth that is poſſible. For in 
order to repreſent him thus cruelly ſtopped in his wor- 
thy progreſs; to ſhew you his invincible courage in a 
body broke down and demoliſhed by the furious efforts 
of pain and death, would, I confeſs, require a much 
better ſtyle than mine, becauſe, though when he talked 
of grave and important ſubjects he mentioned them in 
ſuch a manner that it was difficult to write them down 
ſo well, yet it ſeemed at this time as if there was an emu- 
lation betwixt his thoughts and his words which ſhould 
do him the laſt ſervice. For ſure I am that I never ob- 
ſerved him to have ſo many and ſuch fine imaginations, 
and thoſe uttered with ſo much eloquence as his were 
all the time of his illneſs. Preſuming, monſeigneur, 
that you would not miſlike it, I have choſe to bring into 
my narrative his moſt trivial and common topics, which 
having been delivered by him at that time, and in the 
height of ſo great an affliction, are a fingular evidence 
of a mind quite at eaſe, tranquil, and ſecure, 

On Monday the gth of Auguſt, 1563, after I was come 
home from the Palais, I ſent to invite him to dine with 
me. He returned me for anſwer, with thanks, that he 
was a little out of order, and that J ſhould do him a 
pleaſure if I would but ſpend an hour with him before 
he ſet out for Medor. te after I had dined I waited 
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on him, He was lain down on the bed with his clothes 
on, and I found his countenance ſtrangely altered, He 
told me that he had a looſeneſs an him, attended with 
the gripes, ever fince the day before when he played 
with M. d'Eſcars, and wore only a doublet under a filk 
garment ; and that often when he caught a cold it was 
attended with ſuch fits, I thought it proper that he 
ſhould undertake the journey he had intended, but ad- 
viſed him to go no tarther that evening than to Germig- 
nan, which 1s but two leagues out of town. I did this 
the rather, becauſe the place where he lay was cloſe to 
ſome houſes that were infected with the plague, of which 
he was ſomewhat afraid, fince he returned from Peri. 
gord and the Agenois, where it raged in all parts; 
beſides I had formerly myſelf found benefit in ſuch a diſ- 
temper as his was, by riding on horſeback. According- 
ly he ſet out, accompanied by his wife and his uncle M. 
de Bouillonas. 
Early the next morning behold one of his domeſtics 
came to me from Mademoiſelle de la Boctia, to acquaint 
me that he had been ſeized that night with a violent 
dyſentery ; ſhe ſent for a doctor and an apothecary, and 
defired me to come to him, which after dinner I did. 
He was overjoyed to ſee me, and when I was taking 
my leave of him in order to return home, with a pro- 
| miſe to viſit him again next day, he deſired me, with 
more afteEtion and importunity than ever he had begged 
any thing in his life, to be with him as much as pol- 
fible; this touched me a little to the quick. Yet I was 
actually going away when Mademoiſelle de la Boetia, 
who had already a foreboding of I know not what ca- 
lamity, intreated me with tears in her eyes that I would 
not ſtir from him that night. Accordingly ſhe prevailed 
on me to ſtay, at which he was very much cheered. 
Next day I returned home, and on Thurſday I went to 
ſee him again. His diſtemper was worſe, and his flux 


of blood, with the gripings, which weakened him very 
much, increaſed every hour, 


On 
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On the Friday Iſaw him again, and on Saturday 1 found 
him very low. ſpirited; he then told me that his diſtem- 
per was of the contagious kind, and moreover, that it 
was diſagreeable and choleric; that he very well knew my 
temper, and defired me to vifit him but now and then, 
yet as often as I could. After this I did not leave him. 
Till the the following Sunday he had ſaid nothing to me 
of what he thought of his being, and we diſcourſed only 
about the particular circumſtances of his malady, and 
what the ancient phyſicians ſaid of it, We had very lit- 
tle talk about public affairs, which I found, from the very 
firſt day, he had an averſion to. But on the Sunday he 
fainted away: and as he came to himſelf, he ſaid that 
all things appeared to him in a confuſion, and that he 
had ſeen nothing but a thick cloud and an obſcure miſt, 
in which every thing was confounded and diſordered ; 
but that nevertheleſs all this fit had given him no diſ- 
pleaſure. Death, ſaid I then to him, has nothing worſe 
than this : nav, nothing, replied he, ſo bad. 


Having had no manner of ſleep ſince the firſt attack - 


of his diſtemper, and growing ſtil] worſe, notwithſtanding 
all remedies, ſo that certain draughts were now taken by 
him which are never ordered but in caſes of the laſt ex- 
tremity, he began from this time to deſpair altogether of 
his recovery, and communicated his thoughts to me. 
That ſame day, becauſe he was in good temper, I ſaid 
to him, that conſidering the extraordinary affection which 
I bore to him, it would ill- become me if I did not take 
care, that as all his aCtions in health had been very pru- 
dent and well weighed, he ſhould continue to act with 
the ſame prudence in his fickneſs; and that if it were 
God's will that he ſhould be worſe, I ſhould be very 
ſorry that for want of advice he ſhould leave any of his 
domeſtic affairs unſettled, not only by reaſon of the da- 
mage which his relaticns might ſuffer by it, but for the 
ſake of his reputation; which piece of advice he took 
very kindly at my hands; and after having ſolved ſome 
difficulties which kept him in ſuſpence, he defired me to 
call his uncle and his wife ſingly to him, that he might 
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give them to underſtand, what he had reſolved on as to 
his will. I told him that would caſt them down. No, 
no, ſaid he, I will comfort them, and give them much 
better hopes of my recovery than J entertain myſelf, 
And then he aſked me whether the fainting-fits which he 
had, did not a little ſurpriſe us. That's of no moment, 
ſaid I to him, theſe are fits which are common to ſuch 
diſtempers. True brother, repiied he, it is of no fignifi- 
cance, though what you are moſt afraid of ſhould be the 
conſequence. To you alone, ſaid I, it would be a hap- 
py turn, but the hurt would be to me, who ſhould there- 
by loſethe company of ſogreat, ſo wile, and ſure a friend, 
whoſe equal I am certain I ſhould never find. It is very 
poſſible, he added, that you never may; and J aſſure you, 
that what makes me ſomewhat ſolicit ous for my recovery, 
and not to haſten to that paſiage to which I am gone 
already half way, is the confideration of the loſs you 
will ſuſtain, as well as that poor man and poor woman 
there (alluding to his uncle and his wife) whom 1 love 
entirely, and who, I am ſure, will have much difficulty 
to bear the loſs of me; which indeed will be a very great 
one, both to them and you. I am alſo concerned for 
the regret it will be received with by many people, who 
have hitherto had a love and value for me, and whoſe 
converſation verily, if I could help it, I own I ſhould be 
glad not to loſe as yet. And if I go off the ſtage of this 
world, I intreat you, brother, as you know them, to 
give them a teſtimony of the friendſhip I retain for 
them, to the laſt breath of my life : and moreover, bro- 
ther, I was not born perhaps to fo little purpoſe, but I 
have had it in my power to ſerve the common cauſe. 
But be this as it will, I am ready to depart when it ſhall 
pleaſe God, being very ſure that I ſhall enjoy the eaſe 
you have foretold to me. And, as to you, my friend, 
I know you to be ſo wiſe, how much ſoever it affects 
you, that you will nevertheleſs conform patiently and 
willingly to whatever 1t ſhall pleaſe his divine Majeſty to 
order concerning me; and I beſeech you to take care 


that the mourning for my departure may not drive 
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that good. man and good woman, out of the pale of their 
reaſon. He then aſked me how they behaved already + 
I told him very well, confidering the importance of the 
caſe, I ſuppoſe ſa, ſaid he, now that they have fill 
ſome hopes; but ſhould I once deprive them of any 
hopes, you will be much perplexed to keep them in 
temper. In purſuance of this regard for them, he al- 
ways concealed from them the certain perſuaſion he had 
of his death, as long as he lived, and earneſtly begged 
me to behave i in the ſame manner. When he ſaw them 
near him, he affected to look briſk and gay, and fed 
them with flattering hopes. 

I now left him to go and call them. They compoſed 
their countenances the beſt they could for a while ; and 
after we were ſeated round his bed, we four being all 
alone, he ſpoke as follows with a ſettled countenance, as 
it were quite gay: © My uncle and my wife, I aſſure 
you upon my credit, that no freſh attack of my diſ- 
cc temper, or miſapprehenſion that I have of my reco- 
* very, has put it into my head to call you, in order to 
c apprize you of my intention; for, God be praiſed, I 
& am very well and full of hopes; but having long been 
„convinced, both by experience and ſtudy, of the little 
&« ſecurity that is to be placed in the inſtability and in- 
5 conſtancy of human affairs, and even of the uncer- 
« tainty of that life whereof we are ſo fond, which is 
ce nevertheleſs but ſmoke and a mere nothing ; ; and con- 
« ſidering alſo, that becauſe Iam fick, I am ſo much the 
« nearer advanced to the danger of death, I am reſolved 
* to put my domeſtic affairs in order before I die, after 

cc having firſt taken your advice.” And then addreſſing 
his diſcourſe to his uncle: * My good uncle, ſaid he, 
« were | at this hour to give you an account of the great 
66 obligations J have to you, I ſhould not know where to 
ce end. It is enough for me that hitherto, whereſoever I 
& have been, and with whomſoever I have talked, I 
& have always ſaid that whatever a wiſe, good, and moſt 
«© bountiful father could do for his fon, all this have you 


00 * done for me; ; both for the care that was neceſſary to 
* 
give 
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give me good learning, and when you were pleaſed to 
* puſh me into public employments ; ſo that the whole 
courſe of my life has been full of great and praiſe- 
worthy offices of your friendſhip towards me: in ſhort, 
whatever I have, I hold from you, and acknowledge 
that I am obliged for to you, who have been to me a 
« father indeed; fo that as the ſon of the family, I have 
* no power to diſpoſe of any thing, unleſs you are 
4 pleaſed to give me leave.” He then was filent, and 
ſtaid till fighs and ſobs gave his uncle leiſure to anſwer 
him, that whatever he thought fit would be always very 
acceptable to him. Having purpoſed at the ſame time 
ro make him his heir, he defired him to accept of his 
_ eſtate. 

And then turning his diſcourſe to his wife, “ My like- 
< neſs, ſaid he, (for ſo he often called her on account of 
4 fome ancient relation betwixt them) as I have been 
« joined to you by the ſacred tie of marriage, which is 
& one of the moſt reſpectable and inviolable obliga- 
« tions which God has laid upon us here below for keep- 
* ing up human ſociety, I have loved, cheriſhed, and 
< eſteemed you as far as I was able; and am fully aſ- 
« ſured thatyou have returned me a reciprocal affection, 
* which I cannot ſufficiently acknowledge. I defire you. 
e to take that ſhare of my goods which I give you, and 
to content yourſelf therewith, though I know indeed 
ce that it is very little, compared with your deſerts.” 

After this, addreſſing himſelf to me, * My brother, 
&« ſaid he, whom I love fo dearly, and whom I have cho- 
ec ſen out of ſuch a multitude, in order to renew that vir- 
* tnous and fincere friendſhip with you, the exerciſe of 
« which has by the vices of the age been ſo long unknown 
<< to us that there are only ſome old traces left of it in the 
« memory of antiquity, I beſeech you, as a token of my 
ce affection for you, to accept of the gift of my library 
« and books; a preſent very ſmall, but given with a good 
* heart, and which is the fitter for you conſidering you 

are a lover of learning. This will ſerve you as a 
& wwnpocue, Or a remembrancer of your companion.” 
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Then addreffing himſelf to all three of us in general, 
he bleſſed God that in a caſe of ſuch extremity he was 
accompanied by all thoſe that were the deareſt to him in 
the world, and ſaid, he thought it a very goodly fight 

to ſee four perſons aſſembled together ſo well agreed, 
and united in friendſhip, not doubting, he ſaid, that we 
all loved one another unanimouſly, each one for the ſake 
of the others. And after having recommended us to 
one another, he proceeded thus : having now ſettled my 
temporal affairs, I muſt alſo think of my ſpirituals. I 
« am a chriſtian; I am a catholic; ſuch I have lived and 
„ ſuch I am determined to die. Send for a prieſt to come 
te to me, for I am not willing to be deficient in this laſt 
c duty of a chriſtian,” | 
With this particular he ended his diſcourſe, which he 
had carried on with ſuch a ſteady countenance, ſuch a 
ſtrength of language and voice, that whereas when [I 
entered his chamber, I found him weak, mighty flow in 
the utterance of his words, his pulſe very low, as if he 
| had a lingering fever, and tending to death, his counte- 
nance quite pale and wan ; he ſeemed now, as if it had 
been by a miracle, to have reſumed freſh vigour, with a 
more ruddy complexion and a ſtronger pulſe, ſo that I 
made him feel mine in order to compare them together. 
At that inſtant my heart was ſo ſunk that I could ſcarce 
anſwer him a word. But two or three hours after, in 
order to keep up his noble courage, and alſo becauſe I 
wiſhed, from the tender concern I had all my life long 
for his honour and glory, that there were more witneſſes 
of ſo many ſtrong proofs of his magnanimity, by hav- 
ing a larger company in his chamber, I ſaid to him, that 
I bluſhed for ſhame to think that my courage failed me 
in the hearing of what he, who was ſo great a ſufferer, 
had the courage to tell me; that hitherto I had thought, 
that God ſcarce ever gave us ſo great an advantage over 
= human incidents, and could hardly believe what I had 
read of it in ſome hiſtories; but that having now ſeen ſuch 
' a proof of it, I praiſed God that I had found it in a per- 
| ſon, by whom I was ſo much beloved, and who was 
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to me ſo dear, and that this would ſerve me as an ex. 
ample to act the fame part in my turn. 

He interrupted me by defiring I would behave fo, and 
demonſtrate by the effect, that the converſation we had 
had in the time of our health, was not only oral but 
deeply engraved on our hearts, and ready to be put in 
execution upon the firſt occaſion that offered; adding, 
that this was the true practice of our ſtudies, and of phi- 
loſophy. Then taking me by the hand, “ My brother, 
my friend, ſaid he, I afture thee I have done many 
„things, I think, in my lite, with as much pain and 
difficulty as I do this. And when all is ſaid and done, 
de it is a long while ago ſince I was prepared for it, and 
«© that I had got all my leſſon by heart. But is it not 
* enoughto have lived to my age? I wasjuſtentering into 
my thirty-third year. By God's grace all my days hither- 
© to have been healthy and happy; but through the in- 
ͤconſtaney of human affairs they could not continue fo 
« longer. It was now time to launch into ſerious affairs, 
« and to expect to meet with a thouſand unpleaſant 
6 ſcenes, as particularly the inconveniencies of old age, 
* of which I am by this means quit: and beſides, it is 
„ probable that I have lived to this hour with more in- 
© nocenceand leſs ill-nature than I ſhould have done, if 
* God had permitted me to live till my head had been 
5 filled with the care of getting wealth and eaſe. As for 
* my part, I am certain that I am going to God, and 
the ſeat of the bleſſed.“ But now, becauſe my coun- 
tenance betrayed ſome uneaſineſs at theſe words of his, 
* What, brother, ſaid he, would you poſſeſs me with 
fear? if I had any terror upon me, whoſe buſineſs 
_ ſhould it be to take it off, but yours?? 

The notary, who was ſent for to receive his laſt will 
and teſtament, coming in the evening, I made him com- 
mit jt to writing, and then went to aſk him whether he 
was not willing to fign it:“ Not fignit? faid he, I will 
C fignit with my own hand. But I wiſh brother that they 
* had given me more time, for I find myſelf extremely 
4 weary,and ſo weak that I am in a manner ſpent. 'I was 

going 
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going to change the diſcourſe, but he recovered himſelf 
on a ſudden, and faid to me, that he had not very long 
to live, and he deſired of me to know whether the notary 
wrote a ſwift hand, for he ſhould ſcarce make any pauſe 
in diftating. I called the notary to him, and he dictat- 
ed his will to him on the ſpot, fo faſt that he had much 
ado to keep pace with him. When had made an end, 
he deſired me to read it to him, and ſaid to me: * See, 
© whatit isto take care of that fine thing our riches.“ Sunt 
bæc que hominibus vocantur bona ; ©* theſe are the things 
e that men call good.” After the will was ſigned, his 
chamber being full of people, he aſked me if talking 
would do him any harm; I ſaid no, provided he ſpoke 
ſoftly. 
Then he called Mademoiſelle de Saintquentin, his 
niece, to him, and ſpoke to her thus. My dear'niece, 
« TI think that ever fince I have known you, I have ſeen 
ce the rays of a very good nature ſparkle in your counte- 
& nance ; but theſe laſt offices which you perform with 
« ſo much affection and diligence in my preſent neceſ- 
ce fity, give me very great hopes of you, and really I am 
% obliged to you, and thank you, moſt affectionately. 
«© Now, in order to diſcharge my conſcience, I adviſe 
« you in the firſt place to devote yourſelf to God, for 
te this is no doubt, the principal part of your duty, and 
ce that without which no other action of ours can be 
« either good or goodly ; and when ſuch devotion is 
c hearty, it neceſſarily draws after it all other virtuous 
c actions. Next to God, you muſt love and honour 
« your father and your mother, even your mother my 
cc fiſter, whom I take to be one of the beſt and moſt 
ce prudent women in the world; and defire you to 
cc regulate your life by her example. Do not ſuffer 
& yourſelf to be drawn aſide by pleaſures. Avoid as 
Ca peſtilence thoſe filly familiarities with which you'ſee 
ce the women ſometimes indulge the men; for though 
cc there may be no harm in them at firſt, yet by little 
& and little they corrupt the mind, and lead it to a 
te thoughtleſs ſtate, and from thence to the abominable 
| « fink 
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ſink of vice. Believe me, the ſureſt protection of a 
young woman's chaſtity 1s gravity, I defire you, 
(and expect that you will remember me by frequently 
recollecting the friendſhips I have ſhewed you) not to 
complain and grieve yourſelf for the loſs of me; and, 
as far as is in my power, I lay all my friends under the 
ſame prohibition, ſince it would look as if they en- 


vied the happineſs of which, by the favour of 


death, I ſhall ſoon ſee myſelf in poſſeſſion; and aſ- 
ſure yourſelf, my girl, that if God was now to indulge 


me with the choice, whether of living my life over 


again, or of finiſhing the journey which I have begun, 
I ſhould be actually at a loſs which to chuſe. My 
dear niece, adieu.“ | | 
He then called to Mademoiſelle d' Arſat, his daughter- 
law, and ſaid to her, My daughter, you have no 
eat need of admonitions from me, as you have a 
mother whom I have found ſo prudent, ſo very con- 
formable to my temper and inclinations, that ſhe never 
once offended me. You will be very well inſtructed 
by ſuch a tutoreſs ; and do not think it ſtrange if I, 
who am not related fo you by blood, have a care and 
anxiety for you. For ſince you are the daughter of a 
perſon ſo near to me in alliance, it is impoſhble but I 
muſt alſo be touched with whatever concerns you. 
At the ſame time I have ever taken as much care of 
the affairs of M. d' Arſat your brother, as if they were 
my own. You have enough both of wealth and beauty. 
You are a gentlewoman of a good family. You have 
nothing more to do than to grace them both with the 
talents of the mind, which I defire you would not fail 
of doing, I do not forbid you that vice which is ſo 
deteſtable in women ; for I am not willing ſo much as 
to think you can entertain a favourable thought of it, 
nay, I am of opinion that you abhor the very name of 
it. My daughter-in-law, farewell.” 


Though the whole chamber was full of weeping and 


wailing, it did not interrupt the thread of his diſcourſes, 
which were pretty long. But after he had made an end, 


he 
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he ordered every one to quit his room except his garriſon, 
which was the name he gave to his maid- ſervants. And 
then calling to my brother de Beauregard, he ſaid to him: 


«c 
cc 
«c 
66 


M. de Beauregard, I thank you very heartily for the 
pains which you take for me. I have fomething very 
much at heart, which I long to tell you, and will there- 
forewith your leavediſcover it to you.” And being en- 


couraged by my brother, he proceeded thus: *I ſwear 
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to you that of all who have ſet about the reformation 
of the church, I never thought there was any one man 
that entered upon it with better zeal and a more en- 
tire, ſincere, and undiſguiſed affection than you. And 
I verily believe, you was excited to it merely by the 
vices of our prelates, who undoubtedly ſtand in need 
of great amendment, and by certain imperfections, 
that have in a courſe of time crept into our church, 


I do not wiſh at this juncture to diſſuade you from it, 


as ] do nat willingly defire any body to do any thing 
whatſoever againſt his conſcience. But I would fain 
caution you, that in regard to the good reputation 
which your family has acquired by their perpetual . 
agreement, a family than which not one in the world 
is dearer to me, (good God, where is ſuch another fa- 
mily as this, which never did an action unbecomingſan 
honeſt man!) in regard to the will of your father, 
that good father to whom you are ſo much obliged, 
and of your uncle, and for the ſake of your brethren, 
you would avoid coming to extremities; be not fo 
ſharp and ſo violent; accommodate yourſelf to them. 
Make no ſeparate combination nor party ; but unite 
yourſelves together. You ſee what ruin theſe diſſen- 
ſions have brought upon this kingdom, and I can aſſure 
you thatthey will be attended with ſtill greater miſchiefs: 
and as you are not deficient either in wiſdom or good- 
neſs, be cautious of bringing your family into theſe 
inconveniencies, for fear they ſhould deprive 1 it of the 
honour and happineſs which it has enjoyed to this 
hour. Take what I fay to you, fir, in good part, 
and for a ſure teſtimony of the friendſhip which I bear 
cc to 
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© to you. For with this view I hitherto reſerved my 
mention of it to you; and perhaps the condition in 
© which you now ſee me ſpeaking it will give my words 
© more weight and authority with you.” My brother 
thanked him very much. 

On the Monday morning heiwas ſo bad that he quitted 
all hopes of life; inſomuch that the very next time he 
faw me, he in a very deplorable tone ſaid : “ Brother, 
« have you no pity for the many torments that I ſuffer ? 
« Don't you now fee, that all the relief you give me 
« ſerves only to prolong my pain?” Soon after this he 
fainted ; ſo that we began to give him over for dead: at 
length by the power ot vinegar-and wine he was revived. 
But he did not live long after, and hearing us lament a- 
bout him, he ſaid :** My God, who is it torments me ſo? 
« Why was J robbed of that profound and pleaſant reſt 
« which I had? pray leave me to myſelf.“ And then hearing 
me, he ſaid, And you too, brother, are not willing nei- 
c ther that I ſhould be cured. Oh, what eaſe do you de- 
<« prive me of!” At laſt being a little more come to him- 
ſelf, he deſired a little wine, and liking it well, ſaid to 
me, it was the beſt liquor in the world.” No ſurely, ſaid I, 
for argument ſake, water is the beſt. Ves, without doubt, 
« replied he, water is an excellent thing, v9wp dpi. His 
extreme parts even to his face were now become as cold 
as clay, attended with a death- ſweat, which ran down 
all his body, and he had ſcarce any ſign of a pulſe left. 
This morning he confeſſed to his prieſt, who did not 
bring all the neceſſaries with him, and therefore could 
not celebrate the maſs. But on Tueſday morning M. de 
la Boetia ſent for him to aſſiſt him as he ſaid, in the per- 
formance of the laſt duty of a chriſtian. Conſequently 
he heard maſs and received the ſacrament. And when the 
Prieſt was taking leave of him, he ſaid: “ My ſpiritual 
« father, I humbly beſeech it of you, and thoſe who are 
% under your charge, to pray to God for me, that if it 
* be ordered in the moſt ſacred rolls of the decrees of 
C od that 1 ſhould now end my days, that he would 
ce take pity on my ſoul, and forgive me my fins, which 
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te are without number, as it is not poſiible for ſo vile 
ce and baſe a creature as I am, to perform the com- 
« mands of ſo high and mighty a Maſter; or if it 
de ſeemeth good to him, that I ſhould tarry longer in 
ce this world, beg of him to put a ſpeedy period to the 
& agonies which I ſuffer; and that he would be fo gra- 
“ cious to me, as to guide my ſteps hereafter in the path 
cc of his holy will, and to make me better than I have 
been.“ Ar this period he ſtopped a little to take 
breath, and ſeeing that the prieſt was going away, he 
recalled him, and ſaid to him: “ I am willing to de- 
e clate this alſo in your preſence : I proteſt, that as I 
e have been baptiſed and have lived, ſo I am willing to 
die, in the faith and religion which Moſes firſt plant- 
ce ed in Egypt, which the patriarchs received afterwards 
ce in Judz2, and which in the progreſs of time has been 
ce handed down to us in France.” It ſeemed as if he 
would tain have ſpoke little more if he had been able 
to have held out; but he concluded with defiting his 
uncle and me to pray to God for him; this being, he 
ſaid, the beſt office that Chriſtians can perform for one 
another. In ſpeaking he happened to uncover his ſhoul- 
der, and deſired his uncle to cover it again, though he had 
a valet nearer to him: and then lookitig upon me, he 
ſaid, Ingenui eſt, cui multum debeas, ei plurimum velle de- 
bere; „ it is the quality of an ingenuous mind to deſire to 
ebe under ſtill greater obligation to the perſon whom we 
tc are much obliged to already,” In the afternoon M. de 

elot came to viſit him, and taking him by the hand, 
ſaid to him, * My friend, I came hither, fir, on purpoſe 
& to pay my debt, but 1 have found a worthy creditor, 


« who has forgiven it me.” A little after, ſtarting ſud- 


denly out of a doze, he ſaid, © Well; well, come when 
eit will, I wait for it with ſerenity and pleaſure.” Words 
which he repeated two or three times in his illneſs. Af- 
terwards as they were forcing open his mouth to take a 
draught, he ſaid, turning himſelf to M. de Belot, An 
Iivere tantieft ? is life worth all this ado ?” In the even- 
ing death begun indeed at night to ſtrike hini with its 
arrows, and as I was at ſupper, he ſent for me, being 
nothing now but {kin and bones, or as he called himſelt, 
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Non homo ſed ſpecies hominis; * not a man but of the 
* human race.“ And he ſaid to me with the utmoſt 
ſtruggles : My brother and friend, God grant that I 
e may ſee the imaginations that I have juſt been enter- 
de tained with, realiſed.” After he had ſtopt a while, 
and laboured hard with the deepeft ſighs for utterance, 
for then the tongue was beginning plainly to deny him 
its laſt office. I ſaid, © What were thoſe ideas, bro- 


„ ther?” © Great,” ſaid he, © very great.” It never 


happened before, I added, that I had not the honour 
* of being made acquainted with all your ideas; will 
« you not let me ſtill enjoy that confidence?“ „ Yes, 
& ſurely, brother,” ſaid he, “ but it is not in my power 
ce to diſcover them; they are wonderful, infinite, and 
© unſpeakable.” There he ſtopped, for he could pro- 
ceed no farther ; inſomuch, that a little before he would 
fain have talked to his wife, when he ſaid to her, with 
the moſt chearful countenance he could put on, that he 
had ſomething to tell her; and he ſeemed to ſtrive to 
ſpeak, but his ſpirits failing, he called for a little wine 
to raife them, but it fignified nothing ; for he fainted 
away on a ſudden, and for a good while loſt his fight. 
Being now juſt on the confines of death, and hearing 
the lamentations of his wife, he cailed her, and ſpoke 
thus to her: My image, you torment yourſelf before 
« the time; won't you pity me? Take courage. Ve- 
ce rily | am more in pain for what I ſce you ſuffer than 
ce what J feel myſelf, and with reaſon, becauſe as for 
ce the evils which we feel of our own, it is not, properly 
© ſpeaking, we who feel them, bur certain ſenſes which 
& God has planted in us; and, what we feel for others, 
6 we feel by a certain judgment and faculty of reaſon- 
ec ing. But I ſee | am going.” This he ſaid becauſe 
his ſpirits failed him. Now being afraid that he had 
frighted his wife, he recovered. himſelf and faid : 1 
« find myſelf inclined- to ſleep: good night, wife, go 
c your ways.” This was the laſt leave he took of her. 
After ſhe was gone, © Brother,” ſaid he to me, “ keep 
c“ cloſe by me, if you pleaſe ;” and then either feeling 
the darts of death come thicker and ſharper, or elſe the 
force of ſome hot medicine which they had PRE WE 

wal- 
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ſwallow, he ſpoke with a ſtronger and more audible voice, 
and turned himſelf in bed with perfect violence, ſo that - -,, 
all the company began to have fone hopes, becauſe hi- "us 
therto he had been fo very weak that we deſpaired of Ill. 
him. Then amongſt other things he begged me again 
and again, with the greateſt affection, to make room for 10 
him, ſo that I was afraid he was delirious. Moreover, ' 
when J had gently remonſtrated to him that he was over- 4. 
powered by his diſtemper, and that theſe were not the Fl 
words of a man in his right ſenſes; he did not ſeem, to 4 

be convinced, but repeated it ſtill more ſtrongly. “ Bfb- 1 
ce ther, brother, what, won't you give me room?“ inſd- 
much that he forced me to convince him by reaſon, ang 
to ſay to him, that fince he breathed and talked he had 17 
by conſequence his place. Yes, yes,” ſajd he, “but 0 
« that is not what I want; and befides, ſay what you will, 
ct J have no longer a being,” „God will give you a 
* better very ſoon,” ſaid IJ. Would to God, brother,” 
ſaid he, “I was there now; I have longed to be gone 
& theſe three days paſt.” In this diſtreſſed ſtate he-often 
called to me, in order, for moſt part, to know whether 
I was near him, At length he inclined a little to reft, 
which confirmed us ſtill more in our good hopes; fo that 
I went out of his chamber to congratulate thereupon 
with Mademoiſelle de la Boetia; but about an hour after 
naming me once or twice, and then fetching a deep ſigh, 
he gave up the ghoſt about three o'clock on Wedneſ- 


I 

. day morning, the 18th of Auguſt 1563, aged 32 years 
7 9 months and 17 days. 
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; To Monſeigneur Monſeigneur DE MONTAIGNE, 

I MoNsEIGNEUR, 

1 TN obedience to your commands laſt year at your 
T, houſe at Montaigne, I have with my own hands put 
5 : : 

1 + I met with this Letter by way of Dedication of Raymond Sebonde's 
8 Natural Theology, tranſlated into French by Michael Seigneur de Mon- 
10 taigne, knight of the king's order, and gentleman in ordinary of his 
= privy-chamber. Printed at Roan by John de la Mere, an. 1641. 
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that great Spaniſh divine and philoſopher Raymond de 
Sebonde into a French dreſs, and have as much as lay in 
my power ſtripped him of that rough mien and unpo- 
lite aſpect, which he firſt appeared in to you; ſo that 
in my opinion he is comely and complaiſant enough to 
appear in the beſt of company. It is poffible that ſome 
delicate eurious readers may perceive, that he has a little 
of the Gaſcogne turn and biaſs ; but they may be the 
more aſhamed of their own negligence, in ſuffering a 
. perſon quite a novice and a learner to get the ſtart of 
them in this work. Now, Monſeigneur, it is but reaſon 
that it ſhould be publiſhed to the world, and have the 
credit of your name, becauſe what amendment and refor- 
mation it has is all owing to you. Yet I plainly perceive, 
that if you ſhould pleaſe to ſettle aceompts with him, 
you will be very much his debtor, ſince in exchange 
for his excellent and moſt religious diſcourſes, of his 
ſublime, and as it were divine conceptions, it will ap- 
pear that you have only brought bim words and lan- 

1age, a merchandize ſo mean and vulgar, that he who 
has the, greateſt ſtock of it is peradventure the worſe 
for it. 4 | 
Mäonſeigneur, I beg God to grant you a long and 
. happy life. | 


Your moſt humble and moſt obedient ſon, 


MichAzLl DE MONTAIGNE. 


» N. B. Ar. Cofte bas inſerted a leiter before this, which 


is addreſſed to Mademoiſelle de Paumier, but it is only 
a ſport one, of mere compliment. 
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| reproached for being too merciful 369 
Arrogancy a wrangling enemy to diſEpline 384 


Aftrology, when it had not determined the motipn of the moon 319 
Atalanta diverted from her way, loſt the race 


55 
Atlantes 


I N D E X. 


Atlantes, à poople who never dream Page 478 
Attalus's precept againſt ſoft beds | 395 
Athens compared to ladies of pleaſure 5 85 
Avarice has no greater impediment than itſelf | 296 
Auguſtin, St. his account of the transformation of a man into a 
horſe after his eating cheefe | 328 
Auſterity of James king of Naples and Sicily 50 
6 of life affected by ſore churchmen 52 

of mens decrees renders che propenſion ef women more 


violent 


| 94 
Authority of the counſels of kings ought to be preferved, and how 195 


B. 
Albus's tranquil life | | 172 
B Baſhfulneſs an ornament to young people 77 
eaſts, naturally ſolicitous of their preſervation 358 
Beauty, what is, and how much it ought to be eſteemed 362 
Beauties of the perſon when preferred to theſe of the mind 49 
painted, reckoned among deformities | 442 
of ſeveral ſorts 363 
Beautiful per ſons are fit to command 36 
Beds ſoft deſpiſed 395 
Benefit, reproach of one that is conferred, odious 242 
Beautiful, called good 362 


Believers, whether the number of them is a proof that they have 


truth on their fide 321, 322 
Bion's frank deſcription of his original 258 
Births and burials interdicted in the precinRs of the Iſle of Delos, 119 
Biſſextile day | 318 
Bloody- flux, lighted only as a looſeneſs 333 


Bedy's health and vigour the cauſe of the ſprightlineſs of the mind 74 


relation to and connexion with the ſopl 350, 36r 
Boldneſs and courage of the Indians 162 
Books without learning, walls without ſtone or brick 24 
.their pleaſure and inconvenience | 52 
written upon love | 90 


uſeful, and good, and yet no credit to their authors 202 


Bounty and benefits preferred before valour 243 
rare, the more beautiful and attractive 246 
Brachman virgins . 47 
Bread without ſalt 419 
Broth of eringos, or burſt-wort, taken to oblige the ladies 4006 
Buſineſs, 5 underſtanding in ſome men | 290 
Buſineſs of moſt part of men is à farce 399 
| C. 
Sams war with Pompey 304 
did enjoy corporal pleaſures 431 
Calicut nobility 81 
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God ſeg's dream that made him put his brother to death Page 65 
anacre's ſervants hanged for betraying him 13 
Capacity unfit for the management of public affairs 274 
greater in adverſe than in proſperous fortune 210, 297 


Capets, the meaning of that term 278 
Carriage, ridiculous, of a gentleman in his own houſe 221 


Carthaginians, in what caſe they puniſhed their victorious generals 194 
Cato's vigorous virtue | 


274 

Cauſey magnificent betwixt Quito and Cuſco 170 
Ceremonies troubleſome 45 
Chaces withia the theatre at Rome 156 
Chance has a very great ſhare in human actions 195 
Change pleaſing to men 211 
gives ſorm to injuſtice and tyranny | 226 
Chariots drawn by four oxen 150 
Chaſtifement of offences ought to be performed without anger 296 
Chaſtity vowed and kept on the wedding-day' 88 
bo hard it is for women to preſerve theirs 95 

its duty or obligation hard to practiſe 101, 102, &c. 


corrupted by thoſe who exe lealt to be feared 103, 104 
extreme of ſome women 


104 
doth principally lie in the will ibid. 
of women, too nice an ioſpection into it pernicious 1c6 

Chelonis, the daughter of one king, and wife of another, her ge- 
nerous temper x 421 
Chewing accounted unbecomin 120 
Children, how ought to be provided for hy their fathers 214 
attach men to futurity 285 
not. much to be coveted, why ibid, 
China, printing there | 161 
Chineſe officers for diſtributing rewards and puniſhments 379 
Cicero's opinion of a ſolitary life 267 
Chirurgeon, his end, or view 226 
Chirurgeons of Greece, performed on ſcaffolds 31 


Choaſpes, river, the water of it che conſtant beverage of the Fer- 
ſian kings | . 


c 247 
Cholic as long- lived as men 408 
Chryſppus drunk in his legs 428 
Cinua, a remarkable action in the civil war againſt him 19 
Claudius, emperor, a cuckold | 110 


Cleanthes, how much he got by the labour of his own hands 298 
Coaches, af what uſe in battles „ 


| 149 
made uſe of by the Hungarians againſt the Turks ibid. 


of the emperors drawn by ſeveral animals 150 
God pieces worn heretofore 92 
Coin, the uſe of it unknown in the Indies 1608 
Comedians touched to the quick in the acting of their parts 64 
Command, difficult and troubleſome employment 173 
Commanding mixt with vexatious thoughts 211 
Commentators, why fo numerous 375 


Com? 


Ern 


Commerce, or acquaintance with books Page 49 
Common- place books of what uſe 5 359. 360 
Company accidental upon the road generally troubleſome 266 
Complacency and ſatisfaction in doing good 23 
Complaints eaſe grief | 63 
Condemnations to what end 178 
Conduct of the females to be left in a great meaſure to their own 
diſcretion 127 
of ourſelves, the principal charge of every one. 294 
Confeſſion ſhould be free and bold 73 

auricular 7 

free and generous enervates reproach 25 
Confuſion of other ſtates pleaſing to the eyes 346 
Conjunttion of the ſexes a center to which all things tend 90 
of ſtars 77 170 
Conſcience the advantages of a good one ä 23 
ties up the tongue, and ſtops the mouth | 232 
quiet, the gift of God 307 
Conſolations, how they ought to be adminiſtered 53 


preſcribed by philoſophy 
Continence enjoined ro women for their particular ſhare 86, 8 


difficult, or rather impoſſible to women ibic 
Contradiction of judgment acceptable in converſation 180 
(Converſation of greater advantage than reading 179 
with men of genius why coveted 187 
the better for ſmart repartees 201 
with all men, its utility 37 to 41 
with beautiful and well-bred women 46 
Corinth, its burgherſhip offered to Alexander 292 


Corpſe of beautiful women kept three days in Egypt before they 
were interred N | 125 
Corruption is formed by the particular contribution of every man 209 


Cotys, king of Thrace, why he broke a coſtly veſſel 309 
Covetouſneſs ungrateful 


1 
Counſel's ſtrength conſiſts in time — 
Counſels ought not to be jydged of by events 33 
Country abandoned for the enjoyment of another air 255 
Courage, what it is miſtaken for 6 
Courtiers mix with none but men of their own fort 266 
Cranaus's method of mixing wine with water 426 
Crates, his affectation of poverty 220 
.in love with a ſhe-goat 98 
Criminals condemned to execute themſelves 14 

| moſt cruel treatment 63 

teft to chuſe in what manner they would be put to death 264 

Cripples, an old proverb about them 329, 330 
Cteſiphon's folly in attempting to kick with his mule 1056 
Cackolds pitied, not diſeſteemed for it | 107 
Cuckoldry among the ancients 98 
a chariager indelible 106 


Cuckoldry, 


i 
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Cuckoldry, frequent, but not to he divu lged Page 109 
| of the emperor Claudius 110 
Curioſity pernicious to women 25 108 
encreaſed by philoſophical inquifitions 381 
Curtains of the amphitheatre of purple and needle-work 158 
Cuſtom of different countries contrary ' E 393 
F ben umbs our ſenſes to the ſufferance of evils ad 
a ſecond nature 298 
13 werful over men's life 392 
Cyrus, his bounty reproached but propoſed as a leſſon to other kings 
1 
his precautian agaioſt the charms of his fair priſoner — 
| 8437, D. 0 1 
Amaſcus gardens untouched by the ſoldiers 347 
D Dancing practiſed by Epaminondas 33 
andamys, an Indian ſage, his cenſure of the lives of Socrates, Py- 
thagoras, and Diogenes | 9 
Dangers, common, fright none but mean hearts 415 
Davghters, the fault of their education : 88 
naturally inclined to the paſſion of love ibid. 
Death generally and particularly conſidered 57. 58, 59 
preferred to baniſhmenr 247 
quiet and ſolitary preferred | 256 
of ſeveral forms and qualities | 263, 264 
whether it ought to be prepared for 352, 353 
contagious not the worſt ſort 348 
ought not to be premeditated 354» 355 
the moſt happy, which 354 
a thing to be defired, and not to be dreaded 357, 358 
1s more glorious in a battle than in a bed 415 
Decrepitude of the world 161 
a ſolitary quality 260 
Deformity clothing a very beautiful ſoul 361 
Democrates not for topping at the fourth glafs 426 
Deſire impetuous throws the mind into diſorder 297 
Deſires ought to be circumſcribed 300 
Devotion eaſy to counterfeit 1 
without conſcience do not ſatisfy the gods 364 
Didymus, author of ſeveral thouſand tracts on grammar 208 
Digaities often diſtributed by, fortune 193 
conferred upon ancient men 300 
Dinner deſpiſed among the ancients 426 
is more 1 10 than ſupper | bid, 
Diogenes patient of cold 304 
Lis ſort of wine he liked beſt 216 
Diomedes miſtaken for Didymas 208 
Dionyſius his flatterers 176 
Diſcourſes of great men clouded with gravity. * 197 
dogmatical prove their weakneſs 326 


Diſeaſes gueſſing of them by urine very uncertain 413 


IN D E X. 


Diſeaſes have their courſes and limits | Page 403 
all mortal and dangerous ; 408 
medicinal and wholeſome . | ibid. 
more grievous in their iſſue than in their operation 40 

Diſputation what makes it valuable | 186 

Diſputes the bad conſequence of thoſe that are ill conducted 148 
endleſs for moſt part about words 376 
ſhould be puniſhed as verbal crimes 18 

Diverſion a good receipt fot the diſeaſes of the mind 8 
from revenge 59 
from love | 
from common rumours 61 
made uſe of to comfort 53 

Diverſions military 4 5 

Divination of things to come from dreams 41 

Diviſions in France 277 

Domeſtic affairs very troubleſome 218 

Double-dealing men, what for 7 

Doubt better than aſſurance in things hard to be proved 32 

Dreams full of agitations 41 

true interpreters of inclinations | 417 

Drinking, a gentleman a whole year without it 39 

how far allowed | 42 
Drugs and poiſons the worſt ſort of homicides 326 
Drofas's anſwer to an archite& who offered to contrive his houſe ſo 
that it ſhould not be overlooked 26 
E. | 
Ating, a fight hateful to ſome nations 120 
{chools at Rome 428 

Eggs diſtinguiſhed one from another 370 

Egypt, the oath of its judges 11 

Elephant, the price of a woman's proftitution 105 

Employment does not corrupt .an honeſt man 300 

the molt painful | 173 

| the moſt pleaſant to every one 222 

Enjoyments are not alike 12 

Enjoyment is not a ſufficient teſtimony of a woman's affeRion ibid. 

Epaminondas placed in the firſt rank of 2 men I 

his delicacy in the article of juſtice ibid. 
his humanity i 18 

his great virtues | ibid. 
his cuſtom of ſactificing to the Muſes when he wont 

to war | ibid, 

his magnanimity 19 
chyearſul death | 59 

Epicurus, how little he lived upon 298 
why he faſted | | 424 

Epitomizing of books, a fooliſh undertaking without honour to the 

undertaker | 202 


Eraſmus 


i 


IND E X. 
Eraſmus fall of adages and apophthegms | 


Page 28 

Eringo broth taken by Montaigne to oblige the ladies 406 
Ffſentans how they lived without the uſe of women 119 
Efteem vulgar and common, feldom hits right 235 
Eftimation not due to little performances 316 
Events ſucceeding contrary to opinions 32 
poor teſtimony of men's worth and parts 196 
often effects of good fortune ibid. 
Evil, the oldeſt, the moſt ſu pportable 227 
Evils, how they ought to be endured 402 
have their periods as well as goods 403 


Examples ſtrange and ſcholaſtic / 394 
Excuſes and ſatisfactions ſcandalous 


Expence exceflive of monarchs, a teſtimony of puſillanimity 
Expences of kings, how they might be profitably laid out 151 


how they ought to be managed 221, 222 

of the Roman emperors at the public ſpectacles ill-judged 

156 

Experience of every man ſufficient to make him wiſe 382 
rules reaſon in the art of phyſic 390 


Eyes of dying perſons eloſed by their neareſt relations 


256 
beautiful, menacing a dangerous and malignant nature 303 
| F. | 
LF, Aces, ſome happy, ſome unhappy 36; 
of men like or unlike 


S277 
Facility of people in ſuffering themſclves to be impoſed upon, by 
the leaders of a party 303 


Failings, the reaſons all men have to bear with one another 180, 


187, 188, &c. 
Famting not dreadful 


417 
Falling-fickneſs corrected by Cæſar a 398 
Fame bought at a great rate 316 
Family's excellent eſtate 25 
Fancy, frivolous and extravagant, ſuitable to human wit 180 
Faſhions of foreigners abominated 26 


Faſting of Epicurus, to what end 
Fatua, Faunus's wife, would ſee no man after marriage 


10 
Favorinus, why he ſuffered himſelf to be foiled in a 2 
diſpute by the emperor Adrian 


177 
Favour of princes by whom deſpiſed 307 
Fear upon the waters, from whence it proceeds 149 
Felicity human, according to Moataigne's opinion 35 
Fidelity in love — 135 


Fire made on the outſide, and at the foot of the houſes among the 
Romans 


Fiſh eaſy of digeſtion 

Flatterers corrupt kings 

Flavius's conſtancy at bis execution 
Flight without affright and aſtoniſhment 


n 
Flight neceſſary, from the evil that men cannot endure Page 306 


Flora, (the famous courtezan's) amours 48 
Folly not to be cured by admonition 200 
Fool, in what moſt diſguſting ibid. 
Fooliſh diſcourſe, what gives weight to it 190 
Foreſight of good and ill 148 
Fortitude, its office 436 
Fortune favours the executions of the moſt ſimple men 194 
French armies abound with foreigners 339 
- gentlemen have ſmall legs 339 
ſcribblers, and language 112, 113 
ſoldiers when without order and diſciple 341 
Friendſhip, one ſingle and perfect preferred before all others 41 
private, contemned for the common good 19 
ſcarce betwixt huſbands and wives 84, 85 
that flatters itſelf | 181 
civilized and artificial ibid. 
purely of our own acquiring ought to be preferred be- 
before all others 247 
conjugal, grows warm by abſence 250 
its true aim AS: 
true and falſe 293 
ſound and regular .. 
ſingular 387 
Friend, how ofefol and neceſſary | 259 
Friends taking leave one of another unpleaſant 255 
more faithful than mercenary men 155 
Frugality of the kings of France 15 * 
Fruition and poſſeſſion principally appertain to the imagination 251 
G. 
Alba, a ſaying of that emperor, miſplaced to another's ac- 
count 209 
Galba, another man, who diſſembled ſteeping to ſavour Mecznas's 
amour with his wife | | 105 
his amours 142 
Games of chance, why left off by our author 305 9 
Gaming, the conduct required in it 297 ll] 
Garden, magnificent, of the king of Mexico 162 1 
Generation act, why excluded from ſerious diſcourſe 76 l a 
Genital member unruly, and abuſed 93 1 
Giants in the Weſt- Indies 169 a 1 
Gifts of kings, how they ought to be beſtowed 155 60 
Glory, the ſhorteſt way te it | 27 il 
. Gloſſes upon books only augmert doubts 373 140 
Gods obnoxious to paſſions 175 J 
Gold hoarded together for ornæment and ſhew 169 1 
Good, ſovereign, of the Academics and Peripate:ics 0134 4 
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Good and evil is never ſent abſolutely pure to men Page 347 
Goods of the mind ſeem fruitleſs to men, if not produced to the 


view of others 222 
Goodneſs in neceſſity 2 275 
Government of a family more troubleſome than hard 213 

what is the belt for every nation 224 


civil a mighty thing, and hard to he diffolved 228 

whether violence may be committed in a country for 

the ſake of reQifying it | 341 

Grammar ſix thouſand books written upon it by one author 208 


Gratitude towards the dead _ 282 
Greatneſs eaſi ly avoided, and deſpiſed | 171, 172 
its jaconvenieney, and advantage 171 

Great men have no true ſhare in the exerciſes of hondur and valour 

| | ; 

not ſo filly ſometimes as they ſeem to be 44 

| gainers by their ſilence 193 
Greedy eating reproved by Diogenes 1 428 
Grief eaſed by a pleaſant method 64 
imprinted by counterfeited forms ibid. 
Gryllus, his valiant death | | 59 

| Bueſls, how ought to be choſen according to Varro 420, 424, 428 
Gymnaſtic of Plato 93 

H. | 

Arangue cannot make men valiant on a ſudden 200 
Health, what is | 391, &e. 

more pleaſant after ſickneſs | 4:0 

Heat coming from the fire makes the head heavy 392 
Hegeſias's diſciples pined themſelves to death. why 56 
Heraclitus, what Socrates thought of bis writings 370 
Hiero's wife, thought all mens breath ſtunk 104 
Himbercourt, how he appeaſed the fury of the Liegeois 54 
Hippias Eleus, why he learned to do every thing for himſelf - 241 
Hiſory profitable to be read at all times 191 
Honeſty ſcholaſtic ; | 304 


Horace's language 


Houſewifery, the beſt knowledge for a mother of a family 250 


Huſbands careful of the chaſtity of their wives | 94. 
may be too careful of it | 109 
Huſbandry in che enjoyment of pleaſures 437 
2 | J. s 

Anus, his double face | 68 
) Jaropele, duke of Ruſſia, how he liked the treaſon, but pu- 
; niſhed the traitor | 28 
Jealouſy exaſperates men againſt incontinence 97 
44 and envy | : 98 
wong beaſts . 1 ibid. 

2! women furions and odious 100, 101, 108 


Ignorance 
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Ignorance mother of vices * Page 22 
the miſchiefs of not owning it 324 
ſtrong and generous ibid. 
its vow in point of devotĩon | | 335 

_ a ſoft pillow for a well turned heart / 382 
Impotency and inſufficiency in a man diſſolve his marriage 130 
Inclinations natural fortified by education ſeldom altered and over- 

come 28 

are not always to be followed 938 

unnatural not to be believed 366 

Inconſtancy pardonable in womens lore 129, 1-40 
Inconveniencies ordinary are never light 215 
of human nature * not to be preoccupated 352 

| | 3 

Indigence has its ſweetneſs and favours | | _ 

Injury profeſſed leſs hateful than a treacherous one - 246 

Injuſtice of the extremeſt ſort according to Plato 342 

Innocents puniſhed without the judge's fault 378 

Innovation of great Juſtre 316 

Inquiring after truth man's proper buſi neſ- " 186 

Inquiry, vain, into cauſes without a certainty of the facts 319 

Inſtruction by contrariety | 1778 

| of ſcience | | 350 
of nature ibid. 


Inutility itſelf not uſeleſs in nature | 2 
Joan, queen of Naples, why ſhe cauſed her huſband to be hanged 130 


Italians great reſtraint of their wives 126 
Italian umbrellas n ng 
Itch 415 
Judgment human, a free and roving thing 319 
Judgments of other men, appealed to | 202 
Judges of China, and their offices | 379 
Juſtice malicious | 3 
univerſal | 9 
peculiar and national ' ibid. 
full of error and contradiction | 377 
formed after the model of phyfic 378 
K. 

Arenti people their diſtreſs in copulation | 252 
Kindred aſſiſting in the executions 114 
King of Peru hanged after he had paid his ranſom 166 
of Mexico taken priſoner, put to the rack, and. hanged "of, 

I 


Kings, why they ſhould not be too profuſe in their expences 130 
whether liberality and what degree of it becomes them 152, 

| 155 

what is properly the royal virtue BYE 154 

the more excuſable becauſe of the difficulty of their office 173 


: | Kings 


| i 


1 N . . 
Kings, why they are excluded from the honour reſulting from the 


exerciſes of the body and mind Page 174 
the only thing they learn as much as is neceſlary 175 
how their faults are hid | 176 
they give the greateſt offices at hap-hazard 193 


the reſpe due to them 
the need they have of an officer to talk freely to them, and 


teach them to know themſelves 200 
Kiſſes, powerful and dangerous, become contemptible by ſalutations 
124 
Knowledge of the moſt curious ſhort 18580 
honeured 186 
a thing of indifferent quality ibid. 
a thing of great weight Ict 
of ourſelves recommended by Apollo 288 
of cauſes 3'9 

of ourſelves of great importance 383 

L. 
Acedzmonian women expoſe their thighs 

L women more virgins When wives than our daugh- 
ters . ibid. 
Ladies favours, the boaſting of them cenſured 97 
learnedly ſpeaking and writing | 43 
never tempted, cannot boaſt of their chaſlity 96 
Lais's character of the philoſophers 272 
Lame people beſt at the ſport of Venus 329 
Language common, how it is rendered obſcure and ambiguous in 
covenants, &c. x 37% 
Language, magiſterial, to ſervants reproved 41 
and 1dioms ſet off or enriched by wits ibid. 
Law, from whence rife its doubts and difficuluies 373 
Laws imperfect relating to the ſubjects 377 
Law general of the world 381 
Laws more in France than in all Europe | 37. 
ethic, hard to be taught 355 
how keep up their credit 380 
ordinarily faulty ibid. 
of Solon 225 
multiplicity, fatal to a ſtate 370 
of nature the beſt 371 
Law-ſuits odious 308 
Lawyers the peſt of a country | ba 
Lazineſs hateful 137 
| of married women | 250 
Learning bought at a great rate, full of natural weakneſs 335, 330 
Legs of the French gentlemen ſmaller thao others, why 332 
Lepidus's wife broke his heart 98 
Liberality in a ſovereignu hand not in its true luſtre 152, 155 


a virtue imprinted in princes from their youth ibid. 
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| 
Liberality is of little commendation in princes Page 165 | 
| 1mmoderate 154 | 
what is | ibid. 1 
reproached to Cyrus 155 F 
Liberty becoming ladies, what 104 | 
what is ' ibid. | 
and freedom of ſpeaking never ſuſpected 4 | 
Liberties, counterfeited, practiſed without ſucceſs 9 | 
Library, Montaigne's, its ſituation and form 5 1 | 
Life, by what trifling objects the deſire of it is kept up 1 | 
exquiſite what | | 25 lid 
hidden from the fight of other men 121 i 
divided between folly and prudence | 133 
only communicated by the working of the belly 208 | 
tender and eaſily moleſted 215 | 
ruled by fortune 264 I 
private, why loved 269 lj 
what it 1s 268 | 
limited by Solon to 70 years 41123 1 
weak and ſottiſn carried on by rule and diſcipline 396 1 
the meaſure of its enjoyment depends on the application of ir | 
' | 437 
compared to the harmony of the world | 405 ll 
| ought to be loved and cultivated + 439 jt 
Lion harneſſed to a coach 1 150 hl 
Livia, what ſhe ſaid after ſhe happened to fee naked men 93 | 
Living well, man's maſter-piece 431 00 
by the example of others doth more harm than good 221 ie 
Lives of retired men painful and difficult in their duties 27 | 
the faireſt, which 442 | | 
Locke, the Engliſh philoſopher's character . 376 1 
Lodgings that our author liked beſt in travelling 262 I 
Loyalty unknown in this age 219 
Longings violent of fick perſons 401 
Loſſes that befal men by the injury of others are ſharp 347 
Love the entertainment of the Muſes Sr — 7 
is more animated and lovely in poetry than in its own 3 
2 cM 
its tranſports baniſhed from marriage, why 79, 80 
being founded wholly upon pleaſure, differs therefore from 
marriage Serv 8 
the general tendency of mankind to it go 
edicts at Rome for its ſervice ibid. 
its definition according to Zeno and Socrates 117 
makes men beaſts | | ibid. 
| Which is ſo inſpired by nature ſhould not be condemned 119 
of the Spaniards and Italians timorous and ſecret 122 
ſtimulated by talking of it diſcreetly „ 
ſhould be made by degrees 123, 128 
Montaigne's fidelity in it #365 135 


Vor. III. Ii . Love 
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Love fooliſhly conſcientious Page 135 
of this time has little to do with fincerity 136 
not ſociable with prudence 137 
what it is, and how it hurts none but fools ibid. 
augmented by fruition | 101 
of what profit in old men 140 
requires relation and correſpondency 141 
in its throne, what age 142 
its comportment 143 
preferred to fear | 243 
furious to a ſtatue of Venus, and to a dead body _ 125 
Lover having gained his miſtreſs's conſent refuſes to enjoy her 124 
Lucretia's picture of the amours of Mars and Venus 111 
Luther's opinion, the diſputes about it in Germany 376 


Lycurgus the general truſtee for his fellow-citizens 


237 
Lynceſtes killed with thruſts of pikes by Alexander's ſoldiers, while 
he heſitated in his ſpeech 


232 
M. 

Agnanimity, wherein it conſiſts 27, 432, &c. 

Mahomet II. the murder of his brother 13 

Maids reſtoring their reputations merely by their conſtancy . 97 

| waiting on ladies ought not to be kept too cloſe 127 

dreſſed up in baſhfulneſs and fear ibid. 

Maladies long and grievous reſtore the body to a better ſtate 231 

Man, learned, and the ſelf-ſufficient, man differ 22 

his chiefeſt ſufficiency 37 

his capacity to be judged of in converſation 198 

well-bred is of a compound education 266 

why he does not care to know himſelf 287 

cannot fix himſelf to his mere neceſſity 334 


avoids to fee a man born, every one runs to ſee him die 119 
that dares not adore the ſtatue of a ſaint, if not covered with 


a veil. 118 

a fool to be a ſlave to other men's affairs 289, 290 

that is ſenſible of what he owes to himſelf and others to 293 
ought to know his ſolid intereſt 297 
ought to limit his deſires to be ſecure from misfortune 300 

his true maſter- piece 431 

his folly in aſpiring to be more than man 442 
made by the gods for their ſport | | 118 
hais look a feeble warranty 364 
Marius nice in his drinkin : 397 
Marriage more neceſſary, but not leſs honourable than virginity 
| * 20 
its bitters and ſweets kept ſecret by the wiſe 108 

diſſolved by the impotence or inſufficiency of the huſ- 

- band l 131 

not accompanied with the raptures of love 79, 80 


Mar- 


* 
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Marriage betwixt a blind wife and a deaf huſband Page 109 
when there is treachery in it 84 
Marriages happy 82, &c. 
Marriage with a miſtreſs commonly repented of ibid, 
Marriages unhappy contracted purely upon the account of beauty 
80 
in Italy unhappy, why / _— 
Mars, his enjoyment with Venus . 
Meals of the ancients very long | 421 
Meat and diſhes in confuſion deſpiſed - 419 
Meditation, a powerful fludy | 39 
the buſineſs and beatitude of the gods ibid. 
Medium preſcribed betwixt the hatred of pain and love of pleaſure 
| 289 
Megabyſus's re proof from Apelles the painter 193 
Member of generation conſecrated in ad ways gr 
unruly given to men and women 93 
Members of generation, why called ſhameful 119 
Memory of Quartilla 401 
| natural, helped by one of paper „ 
Memnon's definition of virtue 370 
Men ingenious in uſing themſelves ill 121 
turned into baboons 169 
brought together by neceſſity | 224 
puffed up with wind 235, 429 
Mexicans firſt leſſon to their children 404 
Mexico, king's garden and cloſet 162 
Midas, king, his death 66 
Mimics | I15, 116 
Mexico fiege x 107 
Military profeſſion the moſt pleaſant and noble 414 
Midwives, the name they go by in France | 255 
Mind of man engaged or diſengaged by trifles 62 
erbe,; by mere imaginations and chimæras 63 
of various qualities to be commended 41 
the publiſhing its productions ſhould not be too late in = 
| © 3 
its ſtrict fraternity with the body 7 
its extraordinary flaſhes, from whence they proceed ibid. 
ought to be employed with diſcretion 295 
that is generous, cannot ſtop itſelf "HE 374 
of perſons wandering through all ſorts of life 337 
Miracles counterfeited, what credit they have gained in the world 
e 20 to 323 


Miſo, the Greek ſage's anſwer on being aſked why he laughed when 
alone | 188 
Mithridates his flatterers TY | 177 
Moderation neceſſary . 4 
required in marriage, limited by the queen of 2 


required in pleaſures 435 
a * iz Modeſty 


4 


r 2 
Modeſty a fooliſh” virtue in an indigent perſon Page 102 


, and diſcretion becoine maids 127 
Moly, a beautiful tree 170 


Money, opinion as to ſaving or ſpending it 222, 223 
Montaigne's education from his cradle 419, 420 


his honeſty and delicacy in point of negociations, 3, 


4, &C. 
his behaviour to different parties 7 
why he ſhunned. public employment 8 
why, and in what manner he propoſed to ſpeak ſo much 
of himſelf 21 
why his own judgment was the common guide of his 
actions 30 
why he never repented of his coyduct 32 
why he ſeldom gave or took advice 33 
why he was little concerned at croſs events 34 
why inattentive to frivolous converſation 39 
why he was delicate in the choice of his acquaintance 
| | ly 4 
what ladies were moſt to his taſte oo 15 


his opinion of thoſe who blame the freedom of his 


writings 72 
his apology for it 133 
his library _— 
why he married, though ill-diſpoſed for it $3 


why he cared to have no books, when he wrote, more 
than Plutarch's works 114 


why he only wrote at home 115 

his diſcretion and fidelity in his amours 47, 48, 1 35, 
- 13 

how patient he was of contradiction and hearing non- 

ſenſe 180, 187 

his fondneſs for repartees 201 

why he loved travelling 211, 214, 223 


his calamitous circumſtances in the civil wars 236 to 


246, 345 10 349 


his fondneſs for Paris 24 


and for Rome | 281 
yet he looked upon all nations as his countrymen 207 
his advantages from travelling .- 248 
why he choſe to die abroad rather than at home 255 
his preparation for death 260 
what kind he liked beſt 262 
his method of travelling 264, &e. 
his arguments for his travelling 268, 269, &c. 
his reaſon for painting himſelf in his proper colours 

274 
his complaints of his unfitneſs for public employment 


| 275 
his reaſon for frequent rambling from his ſubject oy 
| MAY : pI . on- 


Nm 
Montaigne's gratitude to the dead Page 282 


in what ſenſe he was obliged to fortune 284, 286 
the bull which inveſted him as freeman of Rome 286 


his election as mayor of Bourdeaux 291 
his character in the office 313 
with what care he avoided law. fuits 308, 379 


why he charged his book with ſo many quotations 359 
the advantage he derived from his honeſt countenance 
and conduct 365, 368 
what he learnt by the ſtudy of himſelf 380, &c. 
the cuſtoms to which he was a ſlave in his old age 396 
his firneſs to have talked freely to his ſovereign 388 
. the tendency of his Eſſays to the good both of the body 


and foul - | 390 
his courſe of life both in ſickneſs and health 391 to 400 
why talking was hurtful to him in ſickneſs 402 
why he would not conſult the phyficians 405 


his correction of his ſleepy habit of body 413, 414 
his hale conſtitution both of body and mind 415, 416 


his dreams rather ridiculous than ſad 417 
his diet 419, 422, 424 
why he ſometimes faſted 424 
why he preferred dinners to ſuppers 426 
his cloathing and liquors 425, 426 
his opinion of the pleaſures of the table 42 


in what rank he placed thoſe of the body and mind 430 
the uſe he made of life in the general 436, &c. to 


the end. 
college in Paris 277 
Moon's motion not determined by aſtrology 319 
Moral lectures deſpiſed both by the reader and hearer „ 
Mothers ought not to have the education of their children 420 
Mother of a family's beſt accompliſhment | 250 
Mourning very improper about ſick perſons 257 
Muſes, the ſport and paſtime of the mind 52 
| their connection with Venus 77 
Muſic, martial ; 415 
baniſhed from tables by Alcibiades, why 428 

| N N. | 
1 conformity to it is an important precept 368 
| has rendered actions that are neceſſary agreeable 431 
| has no need of fortune 285 ibid. 
obſtinate, ſenſible of no emotion 53 
Neorites treatment of dead bodies 350 
Neutrality in civil wars neither honourable nor honeſt 5 
Nobility, what | | 89 


Noiſe no hindrance to men of learning, but a help to ſtudy 394 
Nudity's wonderful power | 93 
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O. 

Ath of the judges of Egypt | Page 71 
O Oaths of the ancient philoſophers 116 
Obedience to good and bad magiſtrates 276, 278 
Obligation burthenſome to wiſe men 242 
Obſcurity vicious | | 279 
Obſtinacy in faults ridiculous and troubleſome 187 
Office, when badly exerciſed 294 


Offices, im portant, are not all the hardeſt 313 

Old age unfit for the writing of books 360 

Old men ſhould be preſent at the exerciſes of young people, why 68 

their love feeble and imperfet 130 

their wiſdom | 36 

begging of God a vigorous health ridiculous 402, 403 

Opinions, men wedded to their own 321 

| the trueſt are not always the moſt moſt commodious 329 

Oracles ſpeaking in a double and obſcore ſenſe 375 
Orators melted into tears by the paſſion he repreſents 6 


4 
Orchard of ripe apples incloſed within the Roman camp left un- 
touched to the polleſſor | 


| 0 
Origen, why he abandoned himſelf to idolatry = 
Orchography and pointing deſpiſed 235 
Oſtriches harneſſed to a coach 150 
Otanez, on what condition he quitted his claim to Perſia 173 


P. 


Ages brought up in good ſamilies as in a ſchool of nobles 127 
L Pain, its alliance wich pleaſure 


VILE | 5 

vehement even to perfection in the ſoul of the 1 by 
repentance 139 
Paladins | 174 
Panztius's anſwer to a youth, who aſked him whether it became a 
_ wiſe man to be in love 


| 137 
Panthea, Cyrus's captive, her beauty 306 
Paris commended 246 


Paſſengers made uſe of for judges 
Paſſions, the beſt way to cure them 60, 61 
| violent raiſed by trifling cauſes 
Paſtime, and paſſing away the time, what is 
Pegu, kingdom, its women's petticoats 93 
Peloponneſian war | | 
Perſuafion, natural progreſs 


21 
Peruvian king's exceſſive ranſom 266 
Periander's extravagant extent of his conjugal love 125 
Perſeus, king of Macedon, bis character 2887 
Peru, how its laſt king was treated by the Spaniards 166 


the magnificence of its works 
5 maitres painted to the life by Seneca | 43 
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Petronius, his manner of dying Page 263 
Philip, king, built a city on purpoſe for the moſt wicked inhabi- 
rants 224 
his reproof of Alexander for endeavouring to bribe the Ma- 
cedonians | 1 
his atonement for an unjuſt ſentence 378 
Philippides, the wiſe anſwer he made to king Lyſimachus 7 
Philoſophy proper for women, what kind | 44 
its childiſh opinion concerning pleaſures 440 
its dignity ſpoiled by weak minds 192 
| its foundation, progreſs, and end 324 
Philotas's banter upon Alexander 443 
Phryne, the courtezan, how ſhe corrupted her judges 362 
Phyfic, the uncertainty of the art 401 
Phyſicians the peſt of a country 372 
Phiyfician according to Plato 390 
Phyſicians compared to painters and town-criers ibid. and 30 
Phyſic, pleaſant and grateful 403 
the art of 390 
Phyſiognomies favourable 363, 304, 365 
Pittacus, the greateſt plague he had in his life | 10 
Plato, the talents he required in the examination of another * 
ſoul | 7 
his definition of a true phyſician *. 
Plague, cruel, in Gaſcony, and in Montaigne's houſe 347, 348 
Planets conjunction that produced great alterations 170 
Plays and public ſpectacles to humour people | 156 
Pleaſure excuſing fin 29 
| exceſſively laſcivious hinders conception 80 
Pleaſures, natural, allowed, if moderate 138 
Pleaſure has no taſte wichout communication 267 
painful at the bottom 291 
Pleaſures provided by nature for men 429 
pure, of the imagination the greateſt ibid. 
corporeal, of what power 430 
: human enjoyed by the greateſt men 432 
Pleaſure of the mind to be preferred to that of the body 440 
married with Neceſſity ; 441 
Plutarch, univerſal and copious | 114 
Poetry allowed to women. | 44 
armed with love 8 


Poets pour out with fury whatever comes into their mouth 107, 280 
Polemon, the philoſopher's juſt proſecution by his wife 88 
Polity, human, ſupported by vice * 
Pollio, why he did not write againſt Auguſtus who had ſatiriſed 

him Da | | 177 
Pompey blamed by Tacitus 205 


his war with Cæſar | 5 304 
| 393 

240 

114 Poyerty 


Portugueſe heady wines 
Poſſeſſion of ourſelves 
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Poverty affected by Crates | Page 220 
of ſome philoſophers - \ 298 

maintained at the public Expenes 356 
Power content with limits | 2 6 
Praiſe always pleaſing | 235 
Praiſes given after death, to what purpoſe 64, 65 
Præſtantius mentioned by St. Auguſtin, and why 328 
Praxiteles's ſtatue of Venus, how.it captivated a youth 125 
Precedence either of walking or fitting ' © 258 
Preſents, an afffont not to receive them 241, 242 


Prieſts that cured all ſorts of diſeaſes by words and * 322 
Princes favours by whom deſpiſed 


307 
Prince who was not to be diſcompoſed by accidents 296 
Printing in China 161 
Privities of criminals tied up to ſtop their urine 63 
Prize of eloquence refuſed by Tiberius, why 176 
Proceſs of two men who pretended themſelves the one for the other 
2 
Profit, public, preferred to juſtice 44 
Prometheus's deficiency in the formation of mankind 66 
Promiſes ought to be ſtrictly obſerved 2 | 237 
when they may be lawfully broke 14, 17 
Prophet, no man is ſo in his own — " 26 
Proſe of former times 280 
Proſperities are inſtructions to men 211 


Proximity leſſens not defects 


239 
Prudence, what is, according to Plato 384 
Puniſhment of wicked men | Da the goodneſs of the Judge 369 
Puniſhments, * ſhould be inflicted. 85 178 
Q 
Ualities, fickly, of our being 2 
Quarrels for trifles cauſe of great ruins 309 
Quartilla' s bad memory | 401 
| Quito, the EE road from i it to Cuſco 170 
R. 
Ank in life, how we are impoſed on by it 196 
Ranſom, exceſlive, of the king of Peru 166 
Reading of hiſtory good and profitable i in all times 191 
Reflection neceſſay in e . 300, 301 
Reformations, external bags 
Refuſal of a preſent logs 241, 242 
Regulus's great high life h 173 
Remedies more troubleſome than the diſcaſe 309 
Repentance following the ſi n 24, 25 
R what it is ä 20, &c. 
commonly corrupt 1 
of the Stones 3 31 


1 ** | Repent- 
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IN D E X. 
Repentance i is not concerned i in things that arg not in our power 


Page 31, 32 
true, what is FO bay 
hateful, which old age brings : 
from whence produced wid. 


Repetition troubleſome 231 


Reproaches redoundable vpon thoſe that throw them 188, 189 
Retirement the good uſe of it ö 


44 

its pleaſures 216, &c. 
Revenge, ſweet paſſiop, and of great impreſlion 5 
taken on à woman in lying with her ITE 


Reward of virtuous actions grounded upon the approbation of 
others 


22 
Riches of the Indies of little revenue to the prince 168 

ſolicitude about them ſavours of avarice 222 
Riding the great horſe, the only true exerciſe of the ſons of princes 


a | / 
Romans, why they denied triumphs to the generals who obtained 
great victöries 194 


Roman ſenate's violation of a treaty of its own making 16 
ſtate its deſtin 


ſoldiers ſuffocated with their own hands after the battle * 


Cannæ 350 

Rome, the common and iverſal city | 283 
1 its great men and ruins 283, 284 
Royalty ſtifles and conſumes all the other true-and eſſential quali- 
a | 176 

8. 

Aturninus what he ſaid to the ſoldiers when they choſe him to 

8 be their general 276 
Sarmatian ladies when allowed to lie with a man 127 
Sciences treat of things too finely | ; 114 
Science, natural, ſufficient to live eaſily „ 
fophiſticated -*y ee 
Sciences ſtrangely abuſed | ee 
| the moſt terreſtrial and low 8 443 
Scipio plays at quoits, &c. with Lzlius ibid, 
a great ſleeper * Sg | 414 
Scratching, ſweet gratification of nature ann 
| Scriblers, French | — 
N impertinent and fooliſh 209 
ought to be puniſhed as well as vagabonds and _ 71 

—_— 

 Scribling, ſign of a diſordered aid licentious age 7 Ibid. 
Scythian women made uſe of their ſlaves, * firſt Pat“ out their 
E | 101 
8 cauſe of it RY oy 146 
Secrets of princes troubleſome burthens GT 
ie of a — how unn "REA Fro2T0 22 


Sejanus's 
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Sejanus's daughter raviſhed by her executioner Page 14 
Seneca's diet for a whole year 395 
efforts againſt death 6 


- 33 
Senſes proper judges 
Sentences more criminal than the crimes themſelves 


Servants hanged for betraying their maſter 13 
Shades of the Perfians 


2 
Sick perſons, how they ought to behave 54 
Silence very profitable to thoſe that govern 193 
Similitude, perfect, not to be found in two eggs 370 
Simplicity, couſin- german to folly 353 
Sins, impetuous and ſudden "Nt 
of complexion and profeſſion ibid. 
Slave thrown from the Tarpeian rock for his treaſon 13 
Sleep without dreams ſweet 355 
long not wholſome 413, 414 
diſturbed to be the better reliſhed | 437 
Sneezing, why God bleſs you is ſaid when one ſneezes 146 
Socrates's opinion of death | | 56 
knowledge, ſoperior to Alexander 27 
opinion concerning violence, or wrong done 189 
preſcription to be eaſy in life 335 
leading before his judges 355 
haviour at his condemnation : 37 
his flight 147 
what he ſaid on ſeeing a heap of treaſure 298 
advice about the charms of beauty 306 
way of ſpeaking and living 358 
taſte for dancing and muſic in old age 433 
diſcourſe and character 332, 334, 430 
valour | 433 
deformity 49; "0 361 
the maſter of maſters 388 
oath | 116 
Soldier's hands frozen faſt to a burthen of wood 206 
Soldier, delicacy in him is vicious and intolerable 396 
Solitude, what is 44. 45 
local, 3 | „ 
preferred to troubleſome and ſooliſh company 269 
Solon allowed women to proſtitute themſelves 105 
his laws 225 
dais life 423 
Sorcerers dreams | 328 
Sovereign authority reſigned for a moderate fortune 173 
Souls by which men ought to be judged 28 
in old age ſubjed to more troubleſome maladies than pork 
| 36 
ſublime, not proper for low things 276 
ſtupid, in what conſiſts their happioeſs 304 
Soul ordered and regulated by Socrates 335 


N DE 
Soul never ſtruck with the pain of the ſtone, as in other diſeaſes 
Page 411, 412 


ought to participate of the pleaſures of the body 430 
Souls elevated by the ardour of devotion and religion 42 
Spaniards cruel treatment of the Americans 164 to 168 

offers to the new diſcovered Indians 165 
Spaniſh way of travelling . 249 
Speaking diſcompoſes the ſick and wounded | 402 
Spectacles, magnificent, of the Roman emperors 157 to 159 
Speech read very abſurd, and diſadvantageous 233 
States, nothing more dangerous to them than change 226 
how difficult it is to reform them ibid. 
| threatened with alteration and revolutions 230 
Stags harneſſed to a coach 150 
Stile of the year offered by the pope to be altered 299, 318 
Stoics precepts as to repentance 31 
Stone, a diſeaſe common to old men, eſpecially men of quality 406 
its ſymptoms, &c. 406 to 409 
in what favourable | 410, 411, 412 
Stoves decried 392 
Stubble to be burnt in the fields after the harveſt 331 
Stupidity of the vulgar and its effects . 355 
Subitance not clearly underſtood 376 
Succeſs whether it is a proof of ability 194, 195 
Summer more incommodious than winter, to our author 427 
Suns, five, ſucceſſively created 169 
Superfluity, Montaigne's notion of it 265 
Superiority and infertority bound to a natural conteſt 174 
T. 
Acitus's hiſtory and character 204 to 206 
Tarpeian rock, a ſlave thrown from it for treaſon 13 
| Temperance ougbt to be beloved for its own ſake 36 
Tempta tions of the fleſh powerful and ſharp 337 
Thales wrongfully cenſured for adviſing perjury 74 
Thaleſtris came to Alexander to lie with him 128 
Theology of former time 280 
Theon, the philoſopher walked in his ſleep 418 


Theramenes' ſhoe | 
Thief grows rich, and makes ſatisſaction ._ 30 
Thraſonides, a Grecian youth, why he refuſed to enjoy his miſtreſs 


124 

Tiberius's amours __— 

deteſtation of treachery I 

trouble of conſcience about the religion of his time 20g 

refuſed the price of eloquence, why 176 
Tigellinus's effeminate preparation for death. 263 
Time, the phyſician of our paſſions 61 
| ought to be managed 442 

Timoleon deputed to cleanſe Sicily of tyrants 16 


Traitors 


I N D E x. 


Traitors abhorred and puniſhed even by thoſe that have employed 


them 


age 12, 13 
Travelling, who are the beſt companions in it 267 
the Spaniſh way 249 

Travels, when uſeful and inſtructive 254 
Treachery rejected by Tiberius | 1 
uſeful, preferred to honeſty 10 

wherein it ought only to be excuſed 11 


puniſhed by the Romans 


1 
_ © revenged upon thoſe that were employed about it ibid, 
Trouble in a ſtate of plenty #9 


205 

infinitely painful 412 

Truth circumſcribed and limited 388 

is one, and ſimple in her ways 9 

Turkiſh madmen proud to debaſe their own nature 120 

Torks military diſcipline, its ſeverity 341 

Tygers harneſſed to a coach 150 
V. 

Vs preferred to genealogical nobility _ 80 


Valour military recommended by the laws of Plato, to the 
ſpecial favour of the ladies 


Variety pleaſing 26 
Varro, the qualities he requires in gueſts to make the feaſt 2 
- able 178 we | 42 
Venus ſtatue, by Praxiteles, how it captivated a youth 125 
why made a goddeſs ; 


not ſo beautiful ſtark naked as ſhe is painted by Virgil 79 


what 1s 117 
Veſpaſian's cure of a blind woman 107 
Veſſel, rich, purpoſely broken by king Cotys, why 395 
Iglineſs of ſeveral ſorts 361 
Vices neceſſary in all governments 2, 3 
Vice leaves repentance in the ſoul 23 
Vices condemned by reaſon and nature 24 
not ſubje to contradiction 26 
of ſome men, a leſſon for others 178 

| of kings authorized by their ſubjects imitation 176 
Victories obtained againſt the Indians | 163 


Vigilance and activity ought to be recommended to youth 413 
Violence of defires hinders the execution of undertakings 29 
Virgil's advice to burn the ſtubble in the fields after the harveſt 331 
Virgil, with what colourings he paints Vulcan's enjoyment of V - 
nus +, 7 
Virginity the vow of it the hardeſt to be kept 4, 
loſt without proſtitution + 


104 
Virgins could not be put to dèeath at Rome 14 
Virtue rejoices good nature 23 

is pleaſant and gay 72 


royal, wherein it conſiſts | | 154 


| Fr FR. 

Virtue aſſigned to the affairs of the world Page 274 
ſcholaſtic, unfit for the management of public affairs 275 
true and fincere, cannot be employed in the ſervice of a 


ſickly ſtate | | 2276 
what it is, according to Memnon 376 
Virtuous man, what courſe he may take in times of confuſion 278 
Voice, of diverſe tones and uſes 4802, 403 
ſtrained before meals wholſome | 421 
Umbrellas of Italy 248 
Underſtanding, human, compared to Theramenes's ſhoe 331 
| very ſhort and weak 159 
Unlikeneſs affected by nature 370 
Unſaying, infamous 3il 
Urine of diſeaſed perſons | 413 
Utility, public, too dearly purchaſed _ 15 
| private, not to be preferred before faith given 17 
Utilities proper to men loſt, to accommodate themſelves to the 
common opinion | 222 
W. 
WV required in a place of retirement | G1 
War monſtrous 338 
War betwixt Cæſar and Pompey charaQeriſed 304 
civil in France deſtruQtive © | 342, &c. 
Water of the river Choaſpes, beverage of the Perſian kings 247 
Weavers, women, more luſtful than other women 330 


Whimſies in uſe among the mean ſort of men 180 
Whores kept in temples for the uſe of thoſe that came to their de- 


votion 91 
Wicked men picked out and put together in a city built for that 
purpoſe by king Philip 22 
Wife complaining of her huſband's too frequent addreſſes 8 

the danger of reſtraining her 109 

Will and defire are laws to themſelves 8 
ought not to be let ought but upon juſt occaſions 290 
running on with too keen an appetite ought to be reſtrained 
Winds breaks out of men three ſeveral ways 146 
Wine, beſt, in Diogenes's opinion | 216 
hurtful to fick people 400 
Wines moſt in eſteem in Portugal i 393 
Wine, daſhed with water of Cranaus's invention 26 
theological and Sorbonnical | 32 
Wiſdom which Montaigne liked 72 
commits itſelf to the conduct of chance 195 

its deficiency ] 269 

human, never arrives at her preſcribed duty _ 

brought again from heaven by Socrates | 334 

Wiſe men may be in love 272 
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Wiſe men neceſſary to help us out of the world Page 2 56 
man's relation and connection 251 
men ſhould be intelligent in the uſe of pleaſure 432 
Witch marks 327 
Witches | | 325 to 330 
Witholde, a Lithuanian prince, his order that every criminal con- 
demned to die ſhould execute himſelf 14 
Witneſs among the Romans 324 
Woman's head the worſt part of her 108 
Women, the ſevere laws impoſed on them by the men without their 
conſent . 85 to 87 

whether they are the better for it 94. 9 
what ought to encourage them to be chaſte ibid. 
Woman, each thinks herſelf preferable before another 47 
her refuſal increaſes man's love 97 
blind cured by Veſpaſian * 207 
Women's mourning, what | 53 
Women are more learned than men in love's buſineſs 89 
whether they need be learned in the languages 43 
what ſort of learning is fitteſt for them 44 
their tormenting hateful jealouſy 97, loo, 108 


whence comes it that men uſurp authority over.them 134 
of the kingdom of Pegu covered below the waſte with a 


cloth flit before 93 
proſtituted by their huſbands for lucre 105 
proſtituting themſelves for an elephant ibid. 
having liberty by the laws to provide for the neceſſities of 

life at the expence of their chaſtity 196 
young and beautiful kept three days after their death be- 

fore they were delivered to the undertaker 125 
their policy myſterious 88 
their embraces deſpiſed 119 
fine, in Italy 126 
kept very cloſe in Italy ibid, 
changing the title of beautiful to that of good 143 

© Words moderating the temerity of propoſitions 324 
World in a perpetual motion 20 
another, diſcovered by this 5-208 
new, the genius of its inhabitants when firſt diſcovered 
| ibid. 
cruelly treated by the Spaniards 164 to 168 
its exiſtence divided into five ages D 169 
is a ſchool of enquiry 187 
unwilling to be cured 226 

X, 


Enophon relieved and faved in the Delian battle 433 
1 Xerxes's ſilly propoſal, when environed with all human de- 
* lights 429 


Year | 
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VX. cut ten days ſhorter Page 299, 318 
Youth, why they ought not to be too delicately brought up 
395 

Z. 
Eal fall named 6 
Zeno, his oath 116 


Zeno never had to do with a woman but once in his life 119 
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